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— LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
—. 
: BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 
! 
“5 BENEATH the last October sun 
( B My drooping garden lies; * 
Ree Alovely woman, past her prime, 
&. Per. With haggard eyes. 
She bloomed through many a sullen night, 
a Through many a summer storm; 


The breeze that fanned her tears away 
| Was fond and warm. 


But now beneath the frost she lies, 
Alone, neglected spot; 

Most like a heart by coldness chilled, 
Where love is not. 


\ The butterflies that shared her youth 
Share now her dim decay; 
The birds that sought her in her joy, 
Have flown away. 


But here and there amid the wreck, 

The drift of leaves, appear “ 
The hardy tall chrysanthemums 

To crown the year. 


* Strong, bright, courageous; as a smile 
They cheer the withered place: 
li the last charm pale Sorrow leaves 
Afaded face. 


0 Frost, that comes to all, that spoils 
Our blossoms, one by one; 

Mature these autumn flowers beneath 
Our autumn sun. 


That when the days are growing dim, 
And nearsthe wished-for end, 

Some flower, some smile may still be ours 
To give a friend. 


And when, ere-long, beneath the snow 
Werest, secure from pain, 
* Like the lone garden, we shall find 
Oar flowers again. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 





MY PINES. 





BY J.. H. ECO3, D.D. 





AcREs of mighty pines 1 bought; 
i As lord and master went to see 
My goodly trees, and fondly thought, 
Iown their very minstrelsy. 


Istepped within their solemn shade, 
And cried aloud, ‘‘ Mine! mine! all mine! 
The deed is drawn, the price is paid; 
This day I claim you every pine!” 


Alas, my vain and vulgar words 
Broke rudely on the sacred air, 

Accustomed to the leaves and birds, 
As street cries in a house of prayer. 


| The chaste sweet silence hushed the sound; 
Then through the aisles and arches rau 

r Afar, anear, above, around, 

) The Forest’s answer to the man. 


“OSound ineffable! you hear 
The pulses of the Ocean’s rhyme; 
‘ The breath of peace and death and fear, 
, The rustle of the wings of time. 


“ Our roots take hold on vanished lives; 
Our veins with blood of ages run; 
Aloft each spire and needle strives 
To take the vintage of the sun. 


“When living airs draw softly near, 
Or trail our whispers on the wind, 


‘* We know the secret of the stars, 
By vigils under open skies; 

We fight in elemental wars; 

We look into the morning’s eyes. 


** We hold our green; no change we know, 
The branding heat, the frost that delves, 
The singing rain, or cowls of snow, 

Our life is hid within ourselves. 


‘* We warm the Winter’s aged heart. 

We stand unscathed in Autumn’s fires; 
And te the pale young Spring impart 
Our mighty faith, when hers expires. 


“Above your insect joys and fears, 

Your hopes and dreams forever fleeing, 
Hear the deep tones of endless years, 
Behold the sign of changeless Being.”’ 


Beneath the Forest’s ancient spell 
My soul awoke, and heard the call 
Of boyhood. Voices dimly fell 
Around me; voices magical, 


Whose subtle intonations clear, 

Like echoes tangled in the wind, 
Had failed for many a weary year 

To gain my manhood’s grosser mind. 


Ashamed, abased as from the shrine 

Of an offended God I stole; 

And felt the accusing light with fine, 

Deep scorn strikethrough my guilty soul. 


Not mine, not mine, oh, holy pines! 

God’s hand your fadeless green unfurled; 
Through all the earth have gone your lines, 
Your living words infold the world. 
ALBANY. N. Y. 
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LOW WAGES FOR WOMEN. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 











I HAVE read, within the the last six 
days, as many earnest, carefully written 
papers in leading American and English 
magazines on the position of woman in 
the labor-field; if we can call that a posi- 
tion which is described as a desperate, 
hopeless struggle for a foothold. If we 
may believe these statements, man is in 
full possession of the ship Labor, steers 
and sails it, while poor shipwrecked 
woman clutches half drowning at the 
gunwale, trying to climb on board, The 
whole question is opened afresh. 

These papers are written for the most 
part by gentlewomen of the upper class, 
and are full of sympathy for their under- 
paid sisters in every rank of labor, espe- 
cially for those who have aspirations 
above the work by which they earn (or do 
not earn) their bread. Piteous tales are 
told us of individual shop-girls with a 
yearning for art who starve on three dol- 
lars a week, or with seamstresses who 
‘* delight in classical music ” but whocan- 
not find work even at the slop-shops. 

All of these ugly, cruel facts are as 
common as true. Manufacturers, whether 
Jew or Gentile, will not pay more than 
forty cents per dozen for gingham shirts 
as long as there are long lines of 
women at their doors struggling to get 
them to make at that price. And there 
are men and women in every rank, who, 
because they must earn their bread, are 
forced to put their talents or longings for 
art, music or literature aside in this life as 
voyagers pack away the tools on ship- 
board which they hope to use in the good 
country to which they are bound. 

But is sympathy what these unsuccess- 
ful women-workers need? Shall westand 
and weep with the lines of hungry seam- 
stresses waiting for the gingham shirts or 
inquire into the reason why they are 





We shape the vacant atmosphere 
_Toaccents of the Eternal Mind. 





Let me, too, tell a piteous story to my 
discouraged sisters. It is absolutely true 
and I think pertinent to these questions. 
About twelve years ago John ——, a 
hod-carrier, lived in a snug little house in 
Philadelphia, with Susan, his wife, and 
five children. Susan was a clean, ener- 
getic, pleasant little body, who could nei- 
ther read nor write and had no social am- 
bitions, but who in her work showed one 
quality, which the Pennsylvanians call 
‘** thorough-through.” 

One day John fell from the roof of a house 
and was carried home dead. Susan had 
just money enough to bury him. Her oldest 
child was but eight, the youngest a baby 
at the breast. She was still young and 
pretty. She had neither craft, trade nor 
skill with which to provide bread for the 
hungry children. Surely here was a des- 
perate case; a ready-made victim for 
‘‘ sweaters,” or for the procurers of. Hell 
who lie in wait at every corner for such 
women. Susan, however, was not the 
stuff out of which victimg are made. 
There was but one kind of work she could 
do and that the lowest. She could clean— 
sweep, scrub and dust—but she did that 
with such thoroughness and neatness that 
it became a fine art in her hands. 

She went out with thousands of 
other poor widows, to ‘clean house” 
by the day. Very soon the wealthy 
women who employed her discov- 
ered that this one widow, out of 
the thousands, cleaned a house as 
quickly and perfectly as its owner would 
have done, had she been able to do it. 
They gradually fell into the habit, when 
out of town for the summer, of giving 
Susan full charge of their houses to pre- 
pare for their return; certain, not only 
that they would be thoroughly clean from 
garret to cellar but that every drain 
would be flushed, every window shining, 
every curtain prettily draped and the 
most precious bit of china washed and in 
its place without the fracture of an atom. 

After many years, Susan is still only a 
charwoman ; her one ambition has been 
to be the best cleaner in the town. No 
other vague aspirations have been allowed 
to interfere with her steady success. She 
has acorps of assistants trained by her- 
self. Her services are bespoken months 
in advance, while the other thousands of 
unable widows wander from door to 
door, begging work. She owns the 
pretty little house in which she lives; 
two of her sons are in trades ; her daugh- 
ter is cashier in a largeshop. 

I could tell you many such homely 
stories of success: of one woman who 
earns her living by making muffins ; an- 
other, buttonholes; another, pickles. 
But the significant point is this: that the 
muffins, the pickles and the buttonholes 
eare the best of their kind. Mothers of 
families complain that it is well-nigh 
impossible to find a quick, neat seam- 
stress. Modistes declare that there are 
very few competent dressmakers or fit- 
ters; every housekeeper knows how 
difficult it is to find a skillful, honest 
cook or chambermaid, who respects her- 
sélf enough to be respeetful. When the 
competent, thorough woman appears, 
she commands her own price in all these 
departments of labor. 

The day for the aspiring, unable Jack 
of all trades is over in this country. 
' Competition in every line of labor is so 





there? Is there no better-paid work? 
Why is it not given to them? 


great that only the specialist who does 





ceed. Men recognize that fact. Women, 
as yet, do not. They too often take up 
any work that offers in a half-hearted 
way, striving, not to doit well but to find 
some higher work, longing for art while 
they sell hosiery or for Wagner while they 
drape a skirt. 

The friends of working women, it 
seems to me, are taking the wrong way 
to give them success or higher wages, 

It is not by abuse ofethe sweater who 
pays one of these women forty cents for 
making a dozen gingham shirts that we 
shall gain more money for her, but by 
urging her to do some work honestly and 
thoroughly that she may turn her back 
on the sweater and his gingham shirts, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

SENATOR EUSTIS ON THE NEGRO 
PROBLEM. 


BY ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 








I CONFESS to a degree of interest border- 
ing upon impatience when the papers an- 
nounced that Senator Eustis would pre- 
sent his views upon the Negro problem in 
the October Forum. Having twice read 
the Senator’s article, my interest is not 
abated; it is rather increased, not by 
what is in the article, but by what is not 
init. The article isa very short one for 
such a subject, discussed by a United 
States Senator; perhaps half of it, instead 
of giving us light upon a very difficult 
subject, gives us very commonplace sat- 
ires upon the inconsistencies of the New 
England friends of the Negro. While 
reading these bits of satire my feeling . 
was—have heard that so long and so 
often and from so many—‘“rats]” A re- 
view of the Senator's article in a North- 
ern paper that came to me yesterday, 
with a good deal about the “slave- 
driver’s whip,” I put in the same cate- 
gory—‘ chestnuts!” This sort of thing is 
as stale as it is unprofitable, 

No doubt the New England people are 
inconsistent; most people are—especially 
earnest people. No doubt a good deal 
that the Senator says of the New England 
practice in dealing with the actual Negro 
in Massachusetts and the New England 
doctrine as to the ideal Negroin Louisiana 
is just enough; but it is not a discussion 
of the Negro question in the United 
States. 

I say in the United States, for no mis- 
conception is more complete or fatal than 
that which makes the Negro question a 
mere ‘“‘home-rule” (one of the Senator’s 
expressions), Southern, local, municipal 
incident. Most of the Negroes are in the 
South, to be sure; but what they are, 
what they are to be, concerns every citi- 
zen in Maine and California as surely as 
in Georgia or Texas. Certainly the Negro \ 
question is more insistent and exigent in /) 
the Southern States, but it vitally con- 
cerns this whole Nation. I write the 
word so, for we are now a nation, and 
not a mere partnership (*‘ limited”) of 
States—we will not write it states, they 
are not mere “ taxing districts.” 

The American people in Chicago feel 
more keenly than American people in 
Georgia the troubles that grow out of the 
dangerous presence in that great city of 
more than half a million foreigners, many 
thousands of them bitterly antagonistic 
to the essential facts and spirit of our civ- 
ilization. (Since beginning this article I 
have read in a paper that the Chicago an- 





one thing better than his fellows can suc- 
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archists have organized Sunday-schools 
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to teach their children their diabolisms!) 
But what these foreigners may now be, 
what they may become, what they may 
do, is not a mere ‘‘ home-rule,” Chicago, 
Ill., or Northwestern question; it is also 
an Atlanta, a Georgia, a Southern, above 
all a national question. If for no other 
reason—and may be this is least impor- 
tant—these foreigners in Chicago may 
some day hold the balance of power in an 
election that would give to Louisiana a 
very unsatisfactory President. 

If there has been any fanaticism, in- 
tolerance, or spirit of intermedling 
mixed up in the efforts that have been 
made by Northern people to improve the 
Negro’s character as well as condition, to 
educate and fit him for American citizen- 
ship, such infirmities may deserve re- 
buke, but if Senator Eustis thinks that any 
American citizen is out of his place in 
seeking to make the Negro a fit citizen, 
he so totally misconceives the whole ques- 
tion that it is impossible for him to rea- 
son justly or profitably upon it. His 
point of view makes the understanding of 
the problem to him asimple impossibility. 
It cannot be doubted that the Senator did 
his best in his contribution to the Forum; 
with his view and the light he has one 
could hardly do better. 

It would have been unjust to the Sena- 
tor to have expected in his article com- 
mendations of the great efforts that have 
been made—with vast outlay of money 
and noble lines—to educate the Negro into 
Christian citizenship. The history of this 
great movement is evidently unknown to 
him; he might have learned a great deal 
from the great schools in New Orleans— 
Leland, Straight, the Methodist Univer- 
sity named for the city—to say nothing 
of the University for Negro youths that 
Louisiana gives $10,000 a year to; and 
Godman ip Gilbert Seminary at Baldwin, 
on the La Teche, might have given him 
mosi valuable information. Perhaps he 
deserves censure for not improving his 
fine opportunities to study the Negro 
problem in its most important aspects. 
But granting all that is justly due to his 
lack of information on these vital issues, 
I must confess to surprise in reading such 
words as these: 

“We insist that it is time for the North- 
ern people to acknowledge that inasmuch 
as this race question directly affects the in- 
terests, the civilization and the destiny of 
the Southern people, to them alone should 
be confided the task and the responsibility 
of solving it. To them it is a domestic and 
a home-rule question surpassing in its im- 
portance and gravity every national ques- 
tion. The Southern people never concern 
themselves about matters which are of 
purely municipal cognizance in the North. 
Their political education has taught them 
to respect the propriety of State comity.” 

If there were seven millions of Chinese 
in New England, citizens and voters, and 


“as unqualified for citizenship as are the 


majority of the Negroes in the South, 
this would not be a state of things in 
even Senator Eustis’s view of ‘ purely 
municipal cognizance.” In such a case, 
the South being as rich as New England 
and New England as poor as the South is, 
wise and good Southerners would not be 
hindered by any ‘‘proprieties of State 
comity” from helping to educate these 
seven millions of Chinamen into some- 
thing like fitness for citizenship. In such 
acase would Boston receive the mission- 
aries of education kindly? Not if the 
supposed Chinese had been slaves for 
more than a century—that is not at the 
first—after a time they would be received 
kindly, as after a time teachers of Negro 
youth in Louisiana will be 
kindly. 

Undoubtedly all who understand the 
subject will agree with Senator Eustis as 
to the surpassing importance of this ques- 
tion to the Southern people; it dwarfs all 
others. There is no diversity of opinion 
among us on this point. The right ad- 
justment of the Negro citizen to our in- 
stitutions is vital to us; in the long run 
vital to the nation. 

For this very reason I protest against 
the doctrine that the South is to be left 
alone to deal with this problem—too 
great for the whole people. 

The facts leading up to the’ present 
conditions of life in the South—the 


received 





bringing of the Negroes to this country, 
slavery and all its belongings, the War 
(which, whether one party calls it ‘‘ the 
Rebellion,” or the other calls it ‘‘ the Con- 
federate Movement,” was most truly a 
Revolution, wide-spread, radical and 
final as to what went before it), emanci- 
pation, enfranchisement and its conse- 
quents, all these are facts, not of South- 
ern history only, but of American his- 
tory. The Negro problem is no more a 
matter of ‘‘ purely municipal cognizance” 
in the South than was the Revolution 
whose history tells of Fort Sumter and 
Appomatox and all between. It is as im- 
possible to apportion responsibilities for 
the past as it is to limit the obligations 
of the present time to a particular sec- 
tion—looking after matters of ‘‘ purely 
municipal cognizance.” 

If the Northern people were minded to 
leave the South to work out this problem 
unaided, they would be guilty of an im- 
measurable injustice, not to the Negro 
alone but to every Southern white man, 
woman and child—born and to be born— 
as well, would be guilty of an unpardon- 
able sin against the whole American na- 
tion, to say nothing of that which is su- 
preme, the Kingdom of Jesus Christ in 
the earth. For, whoever brought the Ne- 
groes to this country, whvever held them 
in slavery for shorter or longer times, the 
Northern people, under God, made them 
free people and voters, and so made the 
Negro problem a matter of concern to the 
whole American people. The North 
would be forever disgraced if her people 
for any reason—‘‘ the proprieties of State 
comity,” or any other—abandoned to ig- 
norance the poor people they bur lened 
with the contentions and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

While slavery endured there was for 
the Southern ‘people—the white and the 
black people—a modus vivendi, tho the 
Negroes were ignorant. But slavery gone 
forever, the Negroes not only free but 
voters and permanently ignorant and de- 
graded through ignorance and the moral 
evils inevitable to ignorance, there is no 
possible modus vivendi in the long run of 
history. For the moment, and for argu- 
ment’s sake, admitting that secession was 
as wicked as the most devoted and fierce 
Unionist ever believed it to be—that we of 
the South deserved very great punish- 
ment for our unhappy relation to slavery 
and our devotion to the Confederacy—cer- 
tainly no man since Nero’s time is cruel 
enough to believe that the Southern white 
people deserve the punishment that would 
befall them if one-third of their popula- 
tion were forever condemned to citizen- 
ship—and ignorance. In such a case we 
would cry out with Cain, branded and 
banished: ‘‘My punishment is greater 
than I can bear.” 

It may be answered, the supposition 
does not fit thecase. ThenIaffirm that 
it does. For we of the Southern white 
race, since 1865, have been too poor to 
educate the Negro into true citizenship; 
we have not been able rightly to educate 
our own children, More, had we been 
able,we were not at the close of the War, 
and few of us are to-day, October, 1888, 
disposed todo much, if anything, for the 
education of the Negro outside of the 
work done in the common schools, It is 
but simple truth to say, most of us have 
had little faith even in this common 
school education of Negro children; per- 
haps I should have written, little love for 
it. Some few Southern people may take 
offense at this statement; it is absurd to 
do so, every man of us knows it to be 
true. 

Outside of the common schools we of 
the South have not done enough—or even 
thought seriously of doing enough—to 
furnish one-tenth of these schools with 
teachers of their own race. And now 
and for a long time to come there must 
be in the South Negro teachers for Negra 
common schools, or there will be no 
schools; or so few that there will not be 
enough to count in the census. But there 
are now in the South fully fifteen thou- 
sand common schools for Negro children; 
they are uniformly taught by Negro 
teachers. All of them that are worth the 
small salaries they receive were educated 
in the higher schools carried on by 





Northern money and Northern men and 
women. 

The exceptions to the foregoing state- 
ment are few. (1) In most of the South- 
ern States are institutions for training 
Negro teachers aided by the state govern- 
ments, Nearly all the teachers are North- 
ern people, or Negroes trained in schools 
founded and taught by Northern people. 
There are some bright and notable excep- 
tions. For example, in Claflin University, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina—number of 
students 1887-88, 700; adding preparatory 
school students, 925—are three South 
Carolina men, good and true, also Demo- 
crats, teaching in perfect harmony with 
Dr. Dunton and his Northern corps of 
instructors. In broad contrast with the 
views of Senator Eustis is the statesman- 
ship of Governor Richardson, who rec- 
ommended the act of the legislature at 
Columbia last winter that placed an extra 
$5,000 at Claflin for its general better- 
ment, and the intelligent and constant 
interest in the University of General 
James Izlar, of Orangeburg, one of the 
‘*Confederate brigadiers,” also *‘ chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Democratic Party in his state.” Governor 
Richardson made them an admirable 
speech at their commencement last May. 
Governor Seay, of Alabama, is like him 
on this subject; studies the facts and is 
doing all he can to promote the cause of 
education among his Negro fellow- 
citizens. Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, 
is the steady friend of this cause. There 
are a few others like them; ‘‘ may their 
tribe increase!” (2) Some of the Southern 
white Churches are beginning to stir in 
this duty. They have not as yet done 
much compared with the Northern 
Churches, but they have begun, and they 
will never draw back. This movement is 
in the Christian conscience of the South- 
ern Church. It has been hindered and 
well-nigh strangled; but the day of deliv- 
erance comes: they will go steadily on. 
It must be so while men and women be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ and care for the 
human race. 

The ‘‘supposition does fit the case.” 
Suppose the contributions in money and 
personal service made by Northern people 
toward the solution of this problem had 
not been made. Who can suppose that 
our case, bad as it is, would not have 
been inconceivably worse? Nearly eight 
years ago I saw in a little book that if 
Northern people had not done this work, 
if nobody had done it, the South would 
have been uninhabitable. Reflection, ob- 
servation over the entire South, special 
study of this question, with uncommon 
opportunities for getting at its facts, con- 
firm the opinion reached long ago. 

If any shall answer me, ‘‘If Northern 
people had only kept their hands off, 
Southern people would have done this 
work,” I must reply, and sorrowfully 
enough, *‘ You will have extraordinary 
difficulty in giving reasons for your be- 
lief.”” Knowing well what Southern white 
people have done and have not done— 
knowing better than Northern people do 
the attitude of thought and feeling we 
have held toward those who have been 
engaged in the work of educating the 
Negroes, I must confess I do not know 
any good reason for supposing that we of 
the Southern white race would have car- 
ried on these great training schools if 
Northern people had left us alone with 
our ‘*home-rule” issues and matters of 
‘*purely municipal cognizance.” 

The South has done a vast work in edu- 
cating the Negroes—a work as little un- 


* 
derstood, as I chance to know, by many 


Northern peopie, and some of them quite 
as prominent as Senator Eustis—as the 
work of the great training schools is un- 
known to most Southern people. Not 
far from fifty millions of dollars, all 
told, has been expended upon the educa- 
tion of the Negroes since 1865. More 
than half of this has been paid by the 
South in the support of the fifteen thou- 
sand public schools for Negro youth— 
these cost much more than all the col- 
leges. Every year increases the dispro- 
portion. {n every Southern State will 
be expended during the school year 1888- 
‘89a much larger sum upon the Negro 
common schools than all outside contri- 
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butions to education in these states, Th. 


Southern whites pay most of the 
If, for example, Georgia be Worth fou 
hundred millions, the taxable pr 

of the Negroes is not more than ten mij. 
lions. It is idle to argue about the mo. 
tives of Southern people in dividi the 
public school money without distinction 
of race (tho it is uncharity to assign other 
than a good motive), for the free school 
was inevitable in the logic of events after 
the War, and free schools for both Taceg 
were inevitable, if there were free schools 
for either. 

It is as singular as it is suggestive that 
a man in Senator Eustis’s position, writ. 
ing on so important a subject—a subject 
so many sided and so far-reaching in ey. 
ery direction—should, in his contribution 
to the solution of the Negro problem, 
have taken nv account of the history of 
the education of these people since 1965, 
If he did not think of it all it is very sur. 
prising; if he did think of it his silence ig 
amazing. Nearly one million of thege 
people are at school in the South and 
about two millions of them can reag, 
Such facts and what they signify are 
worth the consideration of even Senator 
Eustis. Whether the Negro’s education 
be for good or evil, it enters vitally into 
the discussion of his case before the 
American people. Leaving out of his ar- 
gument so essential a part of the subject. 
matter, it is not surprising that the Sena- 
tor assumes so pessimistic a position ag 
the title of his article indicates, a view 
that of all people we of the South should 
be slow to adopt. He writes for the 
most part of a ‘‘ Race Antagonism” that 
he believes to be invincible in its sentj- 
ments, if one does not wish to say preju- 
dices, on bothsides. This antagonism he 
tells us grows out of race differences in- 
herent and insuperable; but when seeking 
an illustration for the smiting of Boston 
inconsistency, he so far forgets his stilted 
philosophy as to write after this fashion: 

“One who had only superficially studied 
the agitation of the Negro question in Mas 
sachusetts might be led to believe that 
there was no prejudice against him in that 
state. He might expect to find that the 
Negro is there treated like any other mem 
ber of society; free to indulge in social in- 
tercourse; free to intermarry, and free to 
associate in private and public with white 
people. If there is equality between the 
two races, these suggestions should not 
shock society in Massachusetts. The peo 
ple of France have never offensively adver- 
tised their sympathy with the Negro, and 
have never lectured other nations about 
their unfair and unjust treatment of him. 
Yet even on the question of intermarriage, 
white society there has never discrim- 
inated against the Negro. If he bea gen- 
tleman, the Negro from the French islands 
of the West Indies has always been received 
in the fashionable salons of the Faubourg 
St. Germain in Paris, where dwell the de 
scendants of the ancient noblesse of France, 
a circle certainly as exclusive and as aris- 
tocratic as any society in Boston. This Ne- 
gro from the French West Indies, thus 80- 
cially entertained, is the same kind of Ne- 
gro that we have in this country, for they 
were both piously transported by Boston 
ship-owners from the same country in Af- 
rica.”’ 

This row of posts is badly out of line; it 
is not my business to straighten it for 
him. He tells us this race antagonism 
grows out of conscious superiority on the 
part of the white man and conscious in- 
feriority on the part of the Negro—a con- 
sciousness not changeable by any amount 
of culture in the Negro; he tells us that 
French salons in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, most exclusive of fashionable and 
aristocratic circles, make no bones of 
receiving a West India Negro if a gentle- 
man; he tells us that the West Indian 1s 
the same kind of Negro we have in the 
South. 

The Senator will excuse people who do 
not follow implicitly a leader who can 
so short an article commit himself, andjn 
apparent unconsciousness, to propositions 
so utterly antagonistic and destructive of 
each other. It is probable that the Sena- 
tor, following the drift of old-time views, 
wrote hastily, The social question I do 
not now, or at any time, argue about; it 
is more than useless, It will adjust itself 
or else never be adjusted, But this is 
very clear to me; if the white mana 
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— 
superior a8 Senator Eustis thinks, he has 
po reason to be afraid for his position. 

The most significant thing in Senator 
Eustis’s article is what it lacks; there is 
no place in his philosophy of the subject 
for the Providence of God, except in 
the assumption that God in the begin- 
ning fixed upon the subject difficulties 
that have been, that are, that ever will be 
insuperable as to any adjustment or out- 
comeof a sort the friends of education 
and religion hope for. Perhaps such 
questions are outside the Senator’s medi- 
tations. I do not know; the doubt is 
raised in justice to him. 

But this is certain to all who do believe 
in God’s providence in this as in all the 
affairs of men; no view of the Negro 
problem that leaves God out—that leaves 
out the conservative and saving influences 
of the Christian religion—can add any- 
thing of value to the discussion. 

The facts do not warrant the Senator’s 
despondent view. If, as he intimates, 
the Negroes of the South have had more 
help than ever came to any other people, 
Janswer, This is true, and no people 
ever made a better use of the help that 
was given them. Their progress in twenty 
years is marvelous; there is no chapter in 
the history of education like that which 
tells this story. 

But itis encouraging that Senator_Eus- 
tis wrote his article. It is a good sign; 
Southern people are thinking about this 
subject more than heretofore. The Sena- 
torno doubt did his best; his eftort may 
induce other men in his circle to ask con- 
cerning the facts. When they find out 
what the facts are they can write so as 
tomake a contribution of value to the 
discussion. And his example is valuable 
—it helps to break the taboo. 

Whatever political theory men form or 
oppose; whatever their speculative opin- 
ions about the origin of races; whatever 
their notions concerning color or caste; 
whatever their relations heretofore to 
slavery and what went along with it, this 
is absolutely certain: no question involv- 
ing the rights and wrongs of men, civil- 
ized or savage, white or black, was ever 
yet settled so that it would stay settled 
by any system of mere repression. And 
to those who believe in Jesus Christ it is 
equally certain that nothing can be right- 
lysettled that is not settled in harmony 
with the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount. If there bea Divine Providence 
no good man need be afraid to do right 
to-day; nay, he will fear only doing 
wrong. 

DECATUR, GA. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF “ ROBERT 
ELSMERE” TO CHRISTIANITY. 


BY MISS ANNA L, DAWES. 








It is probable that the testimony of 
“Robert Elsmere” to religion would be 
conceded without debate. However this 
book may appear to the contrary on a 
superficial glance, it is evideut to the 
sober second thought that in many re- 
spects it is constructive rather than de- 
structive. It emphasizes clearly and 
strongly the insufficiency of a philosophy, 
the need of a religion as a working hy- 
pothesis in life. It endeavors to find a 
rallying point for such a religion outside 
the creeds, and it is a clear and strong 
presentation of the possibility and value 
ofanew use of Jesus Christ’s life and 
doctrine as such a central fact. Many 
minds lost in the vague mists of doubt 
will find this new religion planted as firm 
ground beneath their feet. Men who 
have feared they believed nothing, will 
Welcome the discovery that they be- 
lieve much, if not all. But the prop- 
osition that this book testifies to 
Christianity as well as to religion will 
hardly meet with so ready an assent. 
Mrs. Ward would be the first to dispute 
it and Robert Elsmere himself, who loses 
Christianity to find religion, would cer- 
tainly uphold her. It is one purpose of 
the book to undermine Christianity as 
it is commonly understood, and the 
Power of the argument is witnessed 
wh the extraordinary compliment of 

ringing forward the greatest champions 
ofthe faith against her. It is not the 
Wish of the present writer to take up the 


Lang, not to mention American critics of 
no light caliber, it ill behooves the pawns 
on the board to think the game is to 
them. But there are certain indirect and 
perhaps unrelated suggestions of the 
book which are not without value. 
** Our enemies themselves being judges” 
has ever been thought judgment worth 
attention, and, after all her efforts, there 
are some of Mrs. Ward’s situations that 
mean more than she finds in them, some 
of her arguments that cut both ways. 
While disclaiming even the attempt at 
anything so serious as argument it may 
not be unprofitable to notice some of this 
indirect testimony to Jesus Christ’s 
Christianity, furnished by the author of 
Robert Elsmere’s Christianity. 
And first of all we may notice that the 
book is in no sense a revolt against the 
Christianity of Jesus Christ, but rather 
against Mrs. Ward’s conception of that 
faith. It has been well said that the book 
could not have been written outside the 
atmosphere of the English Church, and 
this single criticism involves the whole 
situation. It is authority against which 
Elsmere revolts, authority which Catha- 
rine longs for. The authority of exist- 
ing institutions makes the foundation of 
Robert’s earlier faith, the authority of 
the Biblical record becomes his Ther- 
mopyle. The authority of the Church 
is from first to last the sum and sub- 
stance of Catharine’s religion, and in her 
final concession she adds to it the author- 
ity of Robert’s beliefs, mixing the two 
submissions in a sort of jelly-cake relig- 
ion, a little difficult to conceive and still 
more so to carry on. The historical au- 
thority of the Established Church is close 
linked with the New Testament in Rob- 
ert’s mind, and the early Fathers stand 
side by side with the Apostles themselves. 
Unlike Cardinal Newman (the parallel is 
more than suggested) who clung to the 
institution at any cost, Robert gives up 
both institutions and faith; but to one as 
to the other it is the belief in the institu- 
tion that first supports and then fails him. 
On the other hand, Catharine clings with 
equal necessity to the whole body of 
dogma. To her there is no large or 
small in things religious, and the faith 
of the fathers is a veritable ark 
of testimony not to be touched on its 
onward way by human hands. To her 
mind, creed and religion are synonymous 
terms, and losing the authority of the 
one the other is lost also by necessity. 
Even the beauty of her life fades and 
fails when it is denied the support of 
other people’s belief in an unquestioned 
and altogether comprehended scheme of 
doctrine. Now thisis not Christianity. 
Neither the historical bishopric nor Cal- 
vinistic faith is Jesus Christ’s Christi- 
anity. Neither Robert schooled in the 
one nor Catharine devoted to the other, 
furnishes any adequate representation of 
that belief in Jesus Christ which is life. 
Elsmere was nearer to that in his last 
state than in his first, and Catharine 
never reached it. So well does Mrs. 
Ward appreciate this—either consciously 
or instinctively, it is hard to tell which— 
that she declares in so many words what 
is known to English ears as the Broad 
Church Theology to be without any foun- 
dation atall. This is an absolute neces- 
sity to her position; for given the free- 
dom of faith and the trust in the spiritu- 
al above the historical or theological 
position, Robert Elsmere would have had 
no conflict at all, Catharine would have 
waxed strung iu spirit, the new religion 
would have been altogether superfluous. 
Let those who are troubled lest Christian- 
ity be undermined by this wonderful 
novel, realize that it does not touch Chris- 
tianity at all in some of its chief positions, 
and has little conception of the real mean- 
ing of that word. 
Of the deeper and more difficult prob- 
lem, the value of the testimony of Je- 
sus’ contemporaries to his life, its deeds 
and its positions, much has already been 
said by such powerful pens that no lesser 
warrior need take up the gage. The 
speciousness of the Squire’s position, the 
extraordinary assumption of its novelty 
to a historical student, the lacunee in Rob- 
ert’s defense of the faith, the too great 


the too weak grounds for others, have all 

been ably set forth. It may be noted in 

passing, however, that the average reader 

finds a practical difficulty confronting 

him quite beyond solution for any help 

given by Mrs. Ward. Elsmere, under the 

direction of the Squire, learns to discredit 

altogether contemporaneous testing in 

the year 3 or in the first centuries—it is 

not quite clear which, but that somewhat 

important point does not seem to affect 

the writer’s view. It is not the record 

but the testimony which is doubted. 

Robert accordingly gives up altogether 

what he believes to be the Palestinian 

opinion of the life and work of Jesus, but 

builds up for himself and his followers, 

not only a pretty tale but a religion, rest- 

ing entirely on these same contempo- 

raneous opinions, This is a curious po- 

sition and one very difficult for the 

ordinary mind to grasp. Let us sup- 

pose a follower of this new faith 

sincerely desirous of adopting it as 

the way out of all his questioning. 

He would follow this Jesus of Nazareth 

who is the prophet of the new dispensa- 
tion. Who was he and what was he like? 
There is no place to learn these things 
but ina work known as the New Testa- 
ment, and this cannot be believed. Where 
does Elsmere find anything about this 
man and what does he find? The Uni- 
tarian position is definitely—and some- 
what sharply—refused. We are thrown 
back upon what ‘‘ the labor of our own 
age has patiently revealed to us through 
the great operation worked by the best 
intellect of Europe during the last half- 
century on the facts and documents of 
primitive Christianity.” A somewhat 
shifting standpoint, it must be allowed. 
And certainly that isa difficult religion 
for the working man—even of the ‘‘upper 
classes’—which must depend on a 
‘trained historical sense” for its founda- 
tion facts. But since all we know of 
Jesus Christ comes from these same un- 
reliable gospels in the last resort, it is hard 
for the honest inquirer, among all Mrs. 
Ward’s contradictory denials and asser- 
tions, to see what Elsmere finds for the 
basis of that famous Good Friday sermon 
and the Church that springs from it, or 
why it is reliable. 

But allowing Elsmere his own position, 
we of the Christian faith may notice with 
some satisfaction the nature of Mrs. 
Ward’s difficulty with Christianity. 
Strong and vigorous as the objection may 
be, it is the strength of defeat, the cour- 
age of those who are pressed harder and 
harder that isinit. It is not pertinent to 
this inquiry whether or not it is a com- 
plete representation of the current unbe- 
lief. Agnosticism and science would 
hardly allow the advocacy, but it cannot 
be gainsaid by any one that it does repre- 
sent, and that very forcibly, one phase of 
modern thought. And, moreover, it is 
the representation of this particular book 
we are considering. What then is the 
strength of Mrs. Ward’s battle? Where 
are her troops in the fight? Driven back 
from the position that the gospels are not 
authentic the forces of anbelief planted 
themselves on the mythical theory. 
Forced again to give up the idea that the 
Christ was an invention of John or Paul 
or anybody else, the battle set itself anew 
on the declaration that either Jesus be- 
lieved himself to be the Christ or he was 
a deliberate impostor. And here Mrs. 
Ward takes up the fight and endeavors to 
regain the mythical stronghold by a dif- 
ferent road. The fact that her whole 
scheme is an effort to get round the ques- 
tion of Jesus’s good faith, and attack its 
flank, reveals the strength of the position 
itself. By herown showing at least, the 
only way Mrs, Ward can discover to meet 
that difficulty is to allow that the-persons 
around Jesus believed him to claim all 
that Christianity teaches; and to aliow 
further that their record of that belief in 
him and his position is genuine, simply 
asarecord of their views; but to deny 
that their judgment of him and his claims 
was good for anything! It isnot evidence 
but rather testimony that Wendover over- 
throws. The position is not so new as it 
is difficult to hold. We do not propose to 
argue the case, but it is entirely just to 
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vance of the Christian position and a 

recognition of that advance on the part of 

its enemies. 

Passing from the theoretical and philo- 

sophical phase to that more practical 

view of belief known as religion, this 

book still unconsciously testifies to Chris- 

tianity againand again. The new relig- 

ion is altogether and always dependent 

on the personal element. In every great 

crisis it is love and devotion to some per- 

son that brings salvation. When Bls- 

mere comes to the critical hour for his 

religion it is his love for Gray that saves 

him from complete wreck. He trusts 

Gray’s faith and Gray’s life then and 

afterward with the identical utter aban- 

don that he refuses to Jesus Christ. 

When he wishes to establish a Church 

among the people, he must needs rely— 

and that altogether the author shows— 

on the personal knowledge of him, Robert 

Elsmere, possessed by these hard-headed 

and hard-hearted men, and their personal 
devotion to him. And when he has left 
that Church it still crystallizes round his 
memory and his unforgotten life. When 

Robert would convert conventional 

Christianity in the person of Catharine, 

he beats against the rock in vain until 
the story of his own every-day life, the 
constant sight of the beauty of his goings- 
out and comings-in, conquers her heart 
and drags her unwilling feet into his 
ways. And in the last and greatest crisis 
of all, in the face of death and the grave, 
when even the strong-hearted Robert 
shrinks a little from the unknown, it is 
love that carries him over the chasm. By 
a touch as artistic as it is unexpected, it 
is the old love for Catharine that holds 
when everything else has disappeared. 
And the very truth to Nature in this ren- 
ders it the most striking instance, as it is 
the crucial one, of the strength of the 
personal bond. He believes—this arch 
unbeliever—in a good God who will give 
him Catharine again, tho this very unbe- 
lief is but a leap in the dark. Does not 
Mrs. Ward know that this is the essence 
and meaning of faith? Or is it that from 
beginning to end her whole quarrel is not 
with faith but with a false definition of 
faith? Does she think that faith means 
knowledge? 

This dependence upon a person, this 
trust in love for a being, is the special con- 
tenticn of the Christian faith. This is 
Christianity’s emphatic position, Even 
Mrs. Ward feels the imperative need. 
But instead of Jesus Christ—it would ap- 
pear—she would have us read Robert Els- 
mere. The emasculated Jesus of her 
** Brotherhood” is, after all, not its cen- 
tral bond, but rather its own founder, 
Robert Elsmere; the teacher whose life 
will draw all men unto him is in her 
mind—her book being witness—some phi- 
lanthropist and religious teacher of Lon- 
don, reinterpreting the lessons and the 
heroes of theages; to her thought the 
love which is an anchor within the veil, is 
the love of husband and wife. It may be; 
but to some of her readers at least, her 
dependence upon personal love and her 
inadequate support for that love area cu- 
rious testimony to both the need and the 
power of a Christ. 

It is no inconsiderable fact to the 
Christian world, moreover, that this last 
and highest development of religion is 
but a different exposition of the life and 
teaching of Jesus. This, then, is the last 
word of the nineteenth century. It can- 
not go beyond Jesus of Nazareth. Let us 
rest ourcase there also. If Christianity 
as conceived of by Christendom is but a 
scaffolding, as Mrs. Ward asserts, we may 
well start back in amazement, when this 
scaffolding is torn down with so much 
poise and tumult to discover—what ? this 
same Jesus of Nazareth. We can but re- 
member the Master’s own words to the 
perplexed and even terrified disciple, ‘‘He 
thatis not against us is for us.” 

We notice also that all the brightnes® 
goes out of life with the belief in immor- 
tality. This book has no joy or gladness 
in it after the life at Murewell ceases. 
True, it isa story of struggle and effect, 
and these things are rarely cheerful in 
any atmosphere; but the New Brother- 
hood seems to bring to either master or 
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is true this is no light gift in the tor- 
menting, perplexing existence of our 
time. And it would appear that the au- 
thor is somewhat careless of happiness. 
She would agree in her deepest soul, 
doubtless,that blessedness is infinitely be- 
yond happiness, and work is greater than 
joy, and truth higher than gladness. To 
these things we also would assent, tho 
with different meaning. It is good, how- 
ever, that we should see itso sharply em- 
phasized what it is that makesa gospel 
of good will to men, also the glad tidings 
of great joy. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
ieasiannencacesilipinabes 
THE WORK AND THE WORD OF 
GOD. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


1. THE Work or Gop.—Moses, in the 
tirst verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 
informs us that ‘‘in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” The 
phrase ‘‘the heaven and the earth” 
ineans all things, all worlds and all be- 
ings, with the exception of God himself. 
The total uaiverse of existence, material 
and immaterial, is, with this exception, 
the work of his hands. The Bible opens 
its revelation with this sublime announce- 
ment for the acceptance of human faith: 
‘*Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of 
God.” 

The remaining verses of this chapter 
are devoted to the description of a 
series of changes wrought by the power 
of God upon the earth, represented in the 
outset to be *‘ without form and void,” or 
in the chaotic condition. These changes 
were produced, one after another, in six 
successive days, until the whole process 
finally culminated in the creation of 
Adam and Eve as the original ancestry of 
the human race. These days are spoken 
of, not as indefinite periods, but as days 
in the ordinary sense known to man, 
each day being marked by having an 
evening anda morning. That the term 
‘* day” is used in this sense is conclusively 
shown by the language employed in giv- 
ing the law of the Sabbath, as found in 
the twentieth chapter of Exodus: ‘‘ For 
in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day; wherefore 
the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and 
hallowed it.” The seventh day was cer- 
tainly an ordinary day of twenty-four 
hours; and each one of the six preceding 
days, here mentioned with direct refer- 
ence to what is said in the first chapter of 
Genesis, was also a twenty-four hour day. 
No amount of exegetical ingenuity can 
get this meaning out of the word ‘*‘ day” 
as here used, and get another and wholly 
different meaning into it without virtual- 
ly substituting a new word. 

‘In respect to the period which elapsed 
between the original creation of the 
earth, as stated in the first verse of the 
first chapter of Genesis, and that condi- 
tion of the earth which is described in the 
second verse as ‘‘ without form and void” 
—whether it was one year or millions of 
centuries—Moses says nothing. If any 
one thinks that he has found out, asa 
matter of inference from facts which he 
assumes to have ascertained, that the 
earth in some form has existed for mil- 
lions of centuries, and further, if he 
thinks that he has discovered just what 
changes it underwent during these cen- 
turies, and also the exact order in which 
they occurred, then so be it. The space 
in time between what is recorded in the 
first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 
and what is recorded in the remaining 
verses of the chapter, is not defined by 
the inspired writer; and geologists may, 
without contradicting anything said by 
Moses, make it as long or as short as they 
think that the exigency of the facts re- 
quires. Moses does not fix the actual an- 
tiquity of the creation by which the mat- 
ter of the earth originally came into ex- 
istence. 

What we have in the inspired record is 
the fact that the earth we inhabit, with 
all its varieties of matter, all its laws, 
appointments, arrangements, adapta- 
tions and relations, is the work of 
God, He made it what it is, and for the 


purposes which it serves; and having 
made it, and intending it to be the home 
of the human race during his pleasure, 
he created Adam and Eve as the ances- 
tors of this race. He fitted up the world 
for man, and then placed man upon it as 
the lord of this lower creation. Such is 
the substance of the record. It consists 
in a simple statement of facts, and has all 
the appearance of history. 

The proposition of Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Romans, is that this great work of 
God—namely, ‘‘ the heaven and the 
earth,” taken in the totality of all that is 
embraced therein—is in itself to man 
such an evidence of the existence, attri- 
butes and government of God, that he is 
without ‘‘ excuse” if he fails to recognize 
and worship him as thus made known. 
Referring to those who have no knowl- 
edge of the Word of God, as distinguished 
from his work, the apostle uses the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men, who hold the truth 
in unrighteousness; because that which 
may be known of God is manifest in them; 
for God hath showed it unto them. For 
the invisible things of him from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead; so 
that they are without excuse.”’ 

The teaching of this passage is that the 
light of Nature as the work of God, with- 
out any other light, supplies the requisite 
condition of human obligation to know 
and worship God. His being, attributes 
and relations, as thus manifested, estab- 
lish this obligation. The obligation, of 
course, takes into the account the ration- 
al and moral nature of man himself, as a 
part of the work of God, and also all the 
evidences of the Godhead and the attri- 
butes and government thereof which 
from without are addressed to that na- 
ture. The existence of such a being as 
man in such a world as this makes it the 
duty of the former to be a devout theist. 
He has no right to be an atheist, and he 
cannot innocently be such. He has no 
right to be an idolater, and change ‘ the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, to 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things,” and worship and serve “ the 
creature more than the Creator, who is 
blessed forever.” He has no right to be 
an agnostic, claiming that he does not 
know enough, and that noman can know 
enough, to know that there is a God 
whom he ought to love and serve. Not 
to recognize and worship God, with such 
faculties as are given to human nature, 
and in such a world as this, is to be a sin- 
ner against him, and to be exposed to his 
punitive wrath. This is Paul’s doctrine, 
or rather that of the Holy Ghost through 
him, as stated in the passage above 
quoted. All ungodliness in man, wheth- 
er in thought or feeling, or for the want 
of thought or feeling, is sin, and sin 
without ‘‘ excuse,” and that, too, under 
the light of Nature, as well as under that 
of revelation. Tbe latter is not necessary 
in order tc make it possible for man to 
sin against his Creator. 

The work of God in all its forms, 
whether studied by the scientist, or look- 
ed at with the ordinary eye of common 
sense, may properly be designated as an 
impressive and stupendous suggestion to 
reason and conscience, loudly calling for 
the recognition of his existence and at- 
tributes, and also asserting his just claims 
upon our moral affections. It does not 

give us the actual vision of God, and 
does not irresistibly force him upon our 
thoughts. It does not compel us to be 
devout toward him, and does not make 
atheism and idolatry impossible. It does 
not enable us fully to comprehend God; 
but it does so suggest him to us, and so 
solicit our attention to him and our 
thoughtful meditation upon him, that if 
we fail to think of him as our Creator, 
our bountiful Benefacter, and moral Gov- 
ernor, if we fail to find a place in our af- 
fections for him, and fail to make him 
the one supreme object of both thought 
and feeling, then he will judge us to be 
sinners against him. We cannot thus 
fail, under the light of Nature, without 





being guilty before God. Such is the 


truth as declared in the Bible, and such it 
is as declared by right reason. The work of 
God is itself such a prodigious suggestion 
of God, that we must heed the suggestion 
or be sinners against him. 

2. THE WorpD oF Gop.—The Word of 
God, as distinguished from his work in 
creation and in the course of his natural 
providence, opens to our thoughts an en- 
tirely new field. We have the same God 
in both cases, but he is not in both made 
known to us in the same way. The pecu- 
liarity of the Word of God, as distin- 
guished from his work, consists in the 
fact that the former comes to us in lan- 
guage composed of words, and that to 
this language and the contents thereof 
God has annexed the seal of his own au- 
thority. The language is human in the 
words used, but divine in the authority 
connected therewith, and in this sense is 
the Word of God. It is virtually God's 
language to man. God thus ‘“‘spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the proph- 
ets,” and at a later period he spoke ‘ by 
his Son” and by apostles. What these 
agents and messengers of God said or 
wrote he said or wrote. 

This Word now exists, and for centu- 
ries has existed, in the written form, and 
consists in what is written in the sacred 
books composing the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The Bible, as a whole, and in its 
several parts, is itself the Word of God. 
The history which it gives; the predic- 
tions of future events which it contains; 
the commands, promises, and threaten- 
ings found therein; the doctrines which 
it teaches, whether in respect to God or 
man; the facts which it states and the 
revelations which it makes in regard to 
the future Jife—all these are so many 
specific phases and forms of the Word of 
God. Such clearly was the view of 
Christ and his apostles in respect to the 
Old Testament Scriptures existing in their 
age among theJews; and such is the view 
of the Christian Church in regard to the 
Scriptures of both Testaments. God, in 
these Scriptures, and through agents se- 
lected, endowed, directed and inspired 
by him, has made an earthly record, in 
human language, of the revelations which 
he deemed it proper to give for the guid- 
ance of human thought; and this record 
is the Word of God in a sense, in a way, 
toan extent, and with an authority, that 
attach to no other record known oneartb. 
The inspiration of these Scriptures, or 
rather of the men who originally wrote 
them, being conceded, settles this ques- 
tion beyond dispute. They, by virtue of 
this inspiration, become ‘‘ the oracles cf 
God,” and hence the infallible rule of 
faith and practice. 

And, as to what 1t reveals, the Word of 
God, in language, republishes and sets 
forth all the great truths of religion made 
known by the light of Nature, and so far 
coincides with his work. It contains a 
revelation of the God who made the 
world, and of his attributes, character 
and government over the world. It ex- 
plains the great doctrine of duty alike in 
respect to God and man. It declares that 
man, in his spiritual nature, is immortal, 
and that in the immortality which awaits 
him after death, he will be rewarded or 
punished according to the deeds done in 
the body. These are the fundamental 
truths of natural religion, and are alike 
taught by the work and the Word of God. 

The Scripture record, however, goes much 
further than this, and, in the person and 
offices of Jesus Christ, gives us the knowl- 
edge of that gracious plan which Paul 
calls ‘‘ the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” The Word of 
God in this sense has no parallel in any- 
thing disclosed by Nature. There is no 
Jesus Christ, and there is no redemption 
for sinners, in Nature. Christology, alike 
in respect to the person and the work of 
Christ, and the whole doctrine of salva- 
tion through both, is found only in the 
Word of God. The most urgent question 
of the race is there answered. Christ 
came into the world to be the answer to 
this question; and in him we have a com- 
plete solution of the whole problem. On 
this subject he is ‘‘ the way, the truth and 
the life.” ‘‘No man,” in the matter of 
salvation, ‘‘ cometh unto the Father but 





by” him, 
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The Word of God and the work of God 
while different in their method of teach. 
ing, and while the former goes beyond the 

latter in what it teaches, and is the sim- 
pler form of teaching, cannot actually 
contradict each other, without supposing 
—what is insupposable—that the infinite 
and perfect God is inconsistent with him. 
self. Neither, both coming from the 
same God, can discredit the other. If, 
for example, the Werd of God teaches or 
assumes that man is a free moral agent, 
in asense and to an extent that render 
him accountable for his conduct, and if it 
represents God as dealing with him on 
this principle, as is the fact, then the doc- 
trine of necessity in any form that, if 
true, would make him otherwise, must be 
false. If the Word of God teaches or ag- 
sumes, as is clearly the fact, that man 
has a spiritual nature, distinct and dif- 
ferent from his body of flesh and blood, 
and that this nature outlives the destruc- 
tion of the body by death, then the doc- 
trine of pure materialism which, if true, 
would resolve the whole of his existence 
into that of mere matter, must also be 
false. Neither of these positions is con- 
sistent with the Word of God. 

Some scientists profess to have discoy- 
ered, from the work of God, that the ac- 
count of the creation, including that of 
man, given by Moses in Genesis, is not true, 
They base this claim not upon their own 
actual observation at the time of the al- 
leged events, but simply upon an infer 
ence drawn from data and facts assumed 
to have Leen ascertained long afterward, 
This raises the question whether the be- 
liever in the Bible, as the Word of God, 
shall accept this inference which, if true, 
would discredit Moses, so far as this par- 
ticular record is concerned, or stand with 
Moses and with Jesus Christ and his 
apostles who, beyond all question, did 
accept and treat as true the Mosaic ac- 
count of creation and the origin of man, 
Which is the better authority of the twe 
—Moses the original writer and messen- 
ger of God, supported by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, or these scientists who 
in this nineteenth century think that they 
have found out, from the work of God, 
that the world was not made, and that 
man was not originally produced, in the 
way described in the book of Genesis? 

The ordinary Christian believer—not 
being a scientist, not having the time or 
opportunity to make himself such, not 
being a learned Biblical exegete, but 
being a man of common sense and fair 
intelligence, and competent to read the 
Bible and understand its plain and obvi- 
ous meaning, and in these respects repre- 
senting the overwhelming mass of all 
Christian believers—can do no _ better 
with this question than to believe what 
Moses taught and what Christ and his 
apostles accepted as true. There is no 
authority in this world higher than theirs 
touching any point to which they have 
committed their authority. It is much 
easier to suppose that these scientists, 
who certainly are fallible men, and by no 
means fully agreed among themselves, 
are mistaken, that they have not cor- 
rectly read the work of God, and that 
they have assumed as certain that which 
is not such, than it is to suppose that 
Moses and Christ and his apostles were 
mistaken. The difficulties of the latter 
supposition are far more formidable than 
those of the former. The common and 
unlettered Christian believer can wisely 
take this ground, without any discredit 
to his intelligence. 

If, however, one be a scientist, and 
also a learned Biblical exegete, and at 
the same time a believer in the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, then, if he 
can find time to doso, he may take up 
the problem of the alleged conflict be- 
tween the Bible and science, and study it 
in its details; but unless he proposes to 
reopen the whole question whether the 
Bible is in fact the Word of God or not 
and thus deal with it as in his own mind 
an unsettled question, then he can do no 
better than to take his stand with Moses, 
with Christ, and with his apostles, and 
regard that as true which is shown to be 
true by this authority. The moment tbe 
learned believer takes any other position 
he virtually calls in question his own 
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faith in the Bible, and puts that faith on 
trial. The Bible ceases to be an absolute 
authority with him as the Word of God; 
and he may, without originally intending 
it, be on the direct road to absolute infi- 
delity. 

The Church of Christ, in its member- 
ship, in its public teachers, and in its 
«gchools of the prophets,” certainly can- 
not stand in the position of. constantly 
questioning Or recoustructing and modi- 
fying the authority upon which it rests 
for its very existence, and thus treating 
that authority as, after all, an uncertain 
and fallible guide. This has never been 
the position of the Church, and never can 
be, without Self-contradiction, and, in the 
end, without self-destruction. The doc- 
trine of Paul is that the Church is ‘‘ built 
upon the foundation of the prophets and 
the apostles, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone,” and not upon 
geology or biology. If so, then the 
Church must accept as true what the 
prophets, the apostles, and Christ declare 
to be true, no matter*who says that it is 
false. It clearly must not undermine its 
own *‘ foundation,” in order to be on good 
terms with anybody. 

The plain truth is that every one must 
at last rest his faith on some ultimate 
authority that he does not question. The 
Catholic is wrong in making the Pope and 
the priesthood this authority. The Prot- 
estant is right in making the Bible the 
final authority. Both are right in recog- 
nizing the necessity for such an authority. 
The infidel is wrong in making himself 
his own authority, and rejecting the au- 
thority of God as revealed in his Word. 
Christians, whether learned or unlearned, 
cannot too strongly impress themselves 
with the idea that they need an ultimate 
authority, such as the Bible purports to 
be, and such as they profess to believe it 
to be, and that with this authority they 
must not trifle. Having such an author- 
ity in the Biblical record which they have 
accepted as the Word of God, then let 
them reason from it, be guided by it, and 
have the courage of their own faith, no 
matter who sneers at the record, or 
what stands opposed to it. The Bible, if 
worthy of any confidence as the Word of 
God, is worthy of the most absolute con- 
To believe it and half-disbelieve 
it at the same time is to be half-believer 
and half-infidel; and this surely does not 
befit the Christian. His proper position 
is to stand by the Bible as true, and trust 
and derend it as true, and, if necessary, to 
die for it as true. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





THE two subjects that are interesting 
Germany are the reception of Emperor 
William II at foreign courts, and the 
additions that are made every day to the 
facts concerning the exciting publication 
of the “Extracts from the Diary of the 
late Frederick III.’”’ At the end of a fort- 
night, during which the latter has been 
the chief theme in the newsand editorial 
columns of journals of all political sides, 
public opinion stands, with one unessential 
change where the first publication found 
it. The acceptance then of the genuine- 
ness of the ‘‘Extracts” was spontaneous; 
and, of the whole press, but two news- 
papers resisted the common current of 
belief: Bismarck’s organ, the North Ger- 
man Universal Gazette and the Kreuz- 
zeitung ; the first remaining silent while 
the Kreuz Zeitung stirred the question of 
the Diary’s authenticity. The Conserva- 
tive and National Liberal papers that 
had begun to interpret Frederick's mod- 
eration as Conservatism toward the end 
of his sickness and claimed him with in- 
sistence as of themselves when dead, 
abated their tone with noticeable abrupt- 
hess, They either printed the “Extracts” 
without comment, or ignored the spirit 
of the revelations, which was an essential 
fact, to complain against the date chosen 
for publishing them. It was the Liberal 
press that hailed both the moment se- 
lected for making the contents of the 


As for the editorship of the ‘‘Extracts,” 
it was a subjecc which the press touched 
upon with prudence. 

The name of Empress Frederick was 
mentioned, indeed; but the venture was 
publicly made only after the Chancellor’s 
action gave encouragement to Conserva- 
tive denials of its being the Empress 
dowager that had instituted the publica- 
tion. In private life, on the other hand, 
the opinion was ventured instantly that 
the matter hung together with the dark 
rumors of papers having been carried to 
England, which got spread directly after 
the death of the Emperor, to be then 
hushed without having been cleared, I 
feared renewed and bitter outbreaks in 
consequence of tbe old censure of the 
English wife of Frederick. And the tel- 
egraphic notices that the ‘“* Extracts” 
had appeared simultaneously in foreign 
papers with their publication in the 
Deutsche Rundschau was met in morose 
resentment without surprise. It was 
Prince Bismarck’s open letter to William 
II, recommending a legal pursuit of the 
editor of the ‘‘ Extracts” that dissipated 
this first suspicion. Senator Geffcken’s 
name was delivered to the public with 
promptness, and furnished a welcome 
substitute, especially in Prussia, for that 
of the Empress. 

But with this change the matter stands 
as before. No doubt is entertained of 
the substantial genuineness of the Diary. 
And the process to be tried against 
Geffcken is likely, it is thought, to be for 
treason, or making public the secrets of 
the State. 

Meanwhile the Liberal party continue 
to print extracts from the Diary as prin- 
ciples of their platform; and the Prince 
Chancellor’s refusal to grant Geffcken’s 
wifean audience, to ameliorate the Sena- 
tor’s imprisonment, or give heed to the 
proofs of his nervous and mental derange- 
ment, are used as weapons of political 
warfare against Conservatism and reac- 
tion. The fall elections are at hand here 
as in America, so that this matter, in 
consequence, has assumed a decided 
party tone. Professor Delbriik’s de- 
fense of Frederick in the Prussian An- 
nual Register, maintaining that posterity 
will highly prize the Diary as giving 
light on German history and on a rare and 
exalted character, is the only article of 
the kind that I have seen. German lit- 
erature on Frederick is as yet acrid and 
partisan. Professor Delbrik is one of the 
men who possess a copy of the whole 
Diary. ‘ 

In truth, it is a noticeable fact concern- 
ing this episode, that for the first time in 
history a prince has resorted posthumous- 
ly to the modern powers of the press for 
that justification of himself which was 
in life dangerous and impossible. For it 
is hardly to be supposed, I think, that 
Frederick distributed so many copies of 
his journal, asit is known he did, without 
an ulterior purpose of having its contents 
become knewn some time to the world. 
Geffcken, in case he is condemned by the 
court, will be a martyr to the political 
necessities of the State; not the betrayer 
of his royal friend’s confidence. Frederick 
III mentioned no conditions to those into 
whose hands he put the journals—at least, 
one has heard of no conditions. 

And it is hardly untrue to human nature 
toconjecture under these circumstances, 
that the dead Prince had it as much at 
heart tobe justified to his own contempo- 
raries as to beapproved by vague, historic 
successors. The latter end would have 
been effected by the deposit of a single 
copy of his journal in the archives of his 
house. Asit is, to his wise provisions 
for future publicity, a certain admira- 
tion must be added for his foresight. 
A report has been published and is re- 
peated again to-day, that the Government 
is trying to obtain the copies of the Diary, 
a report that is heard of with commisera- 
tion, tho not because of German skepticism 
as to the energy of Bismarck’s adminis- 
tration. The doubt as to success, follows 
rather from the conviction of Frederick 
having foreseen the endeavor and taken 
accordingly the measures necessary to 
frustrate it. In a word, Germany is 
morally certain of a fire of truth being 





Diary known, and the tendency of the 





of Frederick having been got over to Eng- 
land. 
The so-called American Congress, which 
closed its sittings on Friday, the 6th of 
October, was occupied chiefly with the 
subject of Central and South American 
antiquities. A paper by Professor Netto, 
on the ancient population of the Amazon 
River created, perhaps, the most popular 
interest. In the recent excavations which 
have been undertaken there only repre- 
sentations of female parts and figures, as 
he maintains, are found on objects; an 
extraordinary fact that is hightened by 
“the figures being tattooed, a sign among 
savage races of superiority, so that the 
old question of a nation of reigning wo- 
men on the South American river, is 
stirred up once more to be settled scien- 
tifically in favor of tradition. 
I saw several literary Americans at the 
sittings, so no doubt full reports of this 
essay and Professor Virchow’s highly 
interesting paper on American skulls 
will be given you. The next assemblage 
is to be held in Paris, A bit of news that . 
surprised me was hearing of there being 
regular lectures on American antiquity 
read in Berlin. They are given at the 
Humboldt Academy, and are listened to, 
it seems, by tolerably large audiences. 
The preparations for the great celebra- 
tion of the discovery of America has in- 
cited an interest here in the subject. 
Mr. Carl Schurz, who arrived in Berlin 
to remain for a considerable length of 
time, was welcomed again with flattering 
cordiality. In Gérlitz, not far from my 
country home, the landed proprietor who 
lent his horses and carriage to aid Schurz 
in his flight, died some months ago 
and the episode was spoken of. <A 
judge of the Silesian court, who was a 
neighbor of the Kinkels, told me that the 
Professor, whom Mr. Schurz rescued 
from prison and escaped with, de- 
generated in exile, unlike his en- 
thusiastic Bonner pupil, Schurz, who 
was elevated instead by expatriation. In 
London, Kinkel was openly accused in 
the German Turnverein of misappropria- 
tion of trust funds; and~ his career 
drove Johanna, whom he had sung in a 
thousand songs in youth, to wretcbed 
suicide. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 





THE SCRIPTURE METHOD OF SAL- 
VATION 
FOR THE UNEVANGELIZED HEATHEN. 





BY THE REV WM. DE LOSS LOVE, D.D. 


THE Apostle Paul was qualified to 
speak with divine authority. Miracles 
were wrought at his conversion and 
apostolic appointment, and through him 


duriug his ministry. At his word 
Elymas, the sorcerer, was instantly 
smitten with blindness; a cripple at 


Lystra, impotent in his feet from his 
birth, was suddenly made whole; at his 
bidding a damsel at Philippi was dispos- 
sessed of a demon of divination; and 
there a miracle of deliverance met Paul 
and Silas to liberate them from prison; 
by Paul’s hands the Holy Ghost was im- 
parted to believers; events of the future 
were foretold by him; he healed many 
of diseases at Melita; and there a viper 
fastening upon Paul’s hand hurt him 
not; and at Troas he raised the dead to 
life. A ministry thus miraculously at- 
tested must have been from God, and the 
teaching of such a miracle-working man 
must have been by the inspiration of 
God. God would not give miraculous 
signs to falsehood. Therefore we may 
trust, and ought to trust, the instructions 
given by the Apostle Paul. 

Paul, in his ministry, had to deal with 
two classes of people who w2re not 
Christians. One class were unbelieving 
Jews and the other unbelieving Gentiles, 
or heathen. As described by him, some 
‘‘sinned under law,” and some “ sinned 
without law” (Rom. ii, 12). In general, 
the Gentiles were ‘‘ without law,” and 
the Jews were ‘‘under law.” The law 
was both moral and ceremonial. The 
moral was the Ten Commandments, and 
other specific laws coming under them. 
The ceremonial was the observances and 
sacrifices which prefigured Christ’s me- 





behind the smoke of rumor about papers 


had all of these, along with the prophe- 
cies concerning the Messiah. The Gen- 
tiles in general had none of these as en- 
grossed in the sacred writings, and hence 
were ‘‘without law,” while the Jews 
having them, were *‘ under law.” There- 
fore there were two broad classes, con- 
cerning whose sins, and the way of whose 
salvation, the apostle had to treat. Both 
Jews and Gentiles were to be evangelized 
as rapidly as possible. But those that 
remained without any knowledge of the 
historic Christ, or of the person of Christ, 
was their case utterly hopeless? 

1. The advantages of the two classes 
differed from each other very greatly. The 
Jews in general had all the privileges and 
light which that age of the world could 


give. As the apostle says: **‘ What ad- 
vantage then hath the Jew? ... 


Much every way ” (Rom, iii, 1, 2). ‘* Who 
are Israelites; to whom pertuineth the 
adoption, and the glory, and the cove- 
nants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises; whose 
are the fathers, and of whom as concern- 
ing the flesh Christ came” (Rom. ix, 4, 5). 
But the Gentiles then, brought up in 
heathenism, being without the law, were 
destitute of these high advantages of the 
Jaw; of the Gospel, as we should now say. 
They had not the ‘‘ oracles,” or Scripture 
revelations; they were without the special 
Jewish instructions concerning Jehovab; 
taey were without the benefit of the long 
line of Jewish godly fathers; they in gen- 
eral were sunk in idolatry, impurity, cor- 
ruption. The masses were not lifted into 
light and knowledge, and their superiors 
in general advised their being held in ig- 
norance. The Jews had much light, the 
Gentiles had little light. 

2. Inone thing both classes were alike: 
they both were in a state of probation, of 
trial for the future life. That is evident 
from the fact that they all had sinned, 
and were still alive in this world. The 
apostle expressly says that all had sinned, 
Judgment for their sins they deserved at 
once, as soon as they were guilty, That 
is true with all men. As soon as we sin 
we deserve punishment for our sin ac- 
cording to our ill-desert. If a man com- 
mits crime, he is guilty as soon as he 
commitsit. He does not wait until he is 
condemned by a human tribunal before 
becoming guilty and ill-deserving. So, 
the fact that we live after we sin, and 
have the offer of forgiv2ness on condition 
of repentance, decides that we enjoy pro- 
bation. All men understand that there 
is the principle of forgiveness. When 
the Israelites sinned, and Moses lifted up 
a brazen serpent in the wilderness, that 
whosoever believed might be healed and 
not perish, they who, had the offer had 
probation. So weall have probation, be- 
cause the Son of Man is lifted up, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life. Plainly 
the Ninevites had a probation when 
Jonah preached to them; for they had 
the opportunity therein to repent and be 
pardoned. Also they had the opportunity 
before Jonah preached, as well as after- 
ward. And ali of our race, at all times 
in-this world, having come to accounta- 
bility, have the opportunity to repent 
and be pardoned, and that opportunity is 
probation. Therefore the Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike when Paul lived and preached 
were having a probation. 

3. But did the apostle treat both these 
classes of sinning people as guiltv? 
What did he say about that? To the Jew 
he said: ‘‘ Therefore thou art inexcusable, 
O man, whosoever thou art that judgest; 
for wherein thou judgest another, thou 
condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest 
doest the same things. . Despisest 
thou the riches of his goodness and for- 
bearance and _ long-suffering? . . . 
But after thy hardness and impenitent 
heart” (Rom. ii, 1, 4, 5). 

Of the Gentiles without the Gospel the 
apostle says: ‘‘ When they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful; but became vain in their 
imagination, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. . . . And changed the glory 
of the uncorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man and to birds 
and four-footed beasts and creeping 
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of God into a lie, and worshiped and 
the creature more than the Creator” 
(Rom. i, 21, 23, 25), 

The apostle gives separately much other 
language descriptive of the sins of both 
Jews and Gentiles. Then he says: ‘‘ We 
have before proved both Jews and Gen- 
tiles that they are all under sin.” Then 
he adds, concerning both classes united, 
as being in their sins: ‘‘ There is none 
righteous, no, not one; there is 
none that seeketh after God. They are 
all gone out of.the way, they are together 
become unprofitable; there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one. The 
way of peace have they not known; there 
is no fear of God before their eyes” 
(Rom. iii, 9-12, 17, 18). This is omly a 
part of the united description of the guilt 
of both Jews and Gentiles. 

4. Next, the desert of punishment of 
both Jews and Gentiles. To and concern- 
ing the Jews the sacred Word says: 
‘“‘Thinkest thou this, . . . that thou 
shalt escape the judgment of God. 
Treasurest up unto thyself wrath against 
the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God; who shall 
render to every man according to his 
deeds. . As many as have sinned 
in the law shall be juged by the law” 
(Rom. ii, 3, 5, 6, 12). 

Concerning the condemnation of the 
Gentiles, the Word says: ‘‘ For the wrath 
of God is revealed from Heaven against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, Gave them over to a rep- 
robate mind. . . Who knowing the 
judgment of God, that they which com- 
mit such things are worthy of death,” 
which, as the noted commentator Meyer 
says, means eternal, and not temporal, 
death (Rom. i, 18, 28, 32). **As many as 
have sinned without law shall also perish 
without law.” ‘‘We are sure that the 
judgment of God is according to truth 
against them which commit such things ” 
(Rom, ii, 12, 2). 

The divine Word concerning retribution 
to both the Jewish and the Gentile 
wicked is:‘‘Untothem . . indigna- 
tion and wrath, tribulation and anguish. 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil, 
of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile. 
» + . Inthe day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ” (Rom. 


ii, 8, 9, 16). ‘* Whose condemnation is 


just. . Destruction and misery 
are in their ways ” (Rom. iii, 8, 16). 
5. Can both classes of sinners, the 


evangelized and unevangelized, be saved 
with what light they have? Concerning 
both we read: ‘‘ Who will render to every 
man according to his deeds: Tothem who 
by patient continuance in well-doing seek 
for glory and honor and immortality, 
eternal life: . of the Jew first, and 
also of the Gentile; ... . Glory, honor, 


. and peace, to every man that worketh 


good, to the Jew first, and alsoto the 
Gentile: For there is no respect of per- 
sons with God” (Rom. ii, 6, 7, 9-11). 
Concerning the acceptance and salva- 
vation of the Gentiles we read: ‘‘ When 
the Gentiles, which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the 
law [as, the things required by the Com- 
mandments, which embrace the duty of 
repentance for disobedience], these hav- 
ing not the law, area law unto themselves 
{their own minds teaching them much of 
what the letter of the law teaches]: 
which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bear- 
ing witne$s, and their thoughts the mean- 
while accusing or else excusing one anoth- 
er” (Rom. ii, 14, 15). This shows both 
knowledge and ability enough to be saved. 
The phrase, ‘‘ Do by nature the things 
contained in the law,” seems to imply 
that some of the Gentiles do these things, 
and if they do they aresaved. One of the 
things taught both by the law of the 
Bible and faculties of the mind, is the 
ceasing of disobedience and giving obedi- 
ence, which involves repentance for sin. 
And true repentance under our probation, 
which all men have, implies salvation. 
**Glory, honor, and peace, to every man 
that worketh good, to the Jew first, and 
also to the Gentile.” This implies that 
some Gentiles do work good, the good of 
repentance at least, and that apparently 
while in the Gentile or unevangelized 





state: ‘‘ Therefore if the uncircumcision 
{a Gentile or heathen] keep the righteous- 
ness of the law [as far as he knows it] 
shall not hisuncircumcision be counted 
for circumcision ?” (Rom. ii, 26.) Shall he 
not be accepted and saved? This implies 
that such Gentiles are saved. ‘* And shall 
not uncircumcision which is by nature, 
if it fultill the law [which implies that in 
some Gentiles it does fulfill it by a pres- 
ent spirit of obedience—past sins for- 
given through the atonement], judge thee, 
who by the letter and circumcision dost 
transgress the law?” (Rom. iii, 1, 2. 

Next, the apostle puts ‘this inquiry: 
‘* What advantage, then, hath the Jew?” 
(Rom. iii, 1.) What advantage if Gen- 
tiles can be saved as well as Jews? His 
reply is, ‘‘ Much every way; chiefly, be- 
cause that unto them were committed the 
oracles of God,” the Scriptures. The 
Gentiles, then, who are without the 
Scriptures, and are heathen, can be saved 
(Rom. iii, 1, 2). 

To enforce this view by an illustrative 
fact, soon the Word of God goes on to 
show, that a certain one not a Jew, and 
without the Scriptures, was accepted of 
God, and placed in a gracious state for 
his salvation. That man was Abraham. 
Before he was a Jew, before there were 
any Jews, before he received any special 
revelation so far as we know, Abraham 
had faith, and was in a condition to be 
saved. ‘* We say that faith was reck- 
oned to Abraham for righteousness. 
How was it reckoned—when he was in cir- 
cumcision or uncircumcision? Not in 
circumcision, but in uncircumcision”; 
and when he was without the Gospel and 
Bible, but not without God (Rom. iv, 9, 
10). He received the rite of circumcision 
for himself and the Jews to come after 
him; not to give him faith, but because 
he had faith. Abraham had faith asa 
Gentile; that is, while nominally a hea- 
then. So did other Gentiles of his age of 
the world, Conspicuous among them, 
undoubtedly, were Job and Melchisedec. 
The so-called heathen, then, in both the 
patriarchal and apostolic ages, could be 
saved with what light was offered them. 
and some or many of them doubtless 
were saved. 

6. But may the unevangelized heathen 
of every age and of all nations, be saved? 
The inspired Apostle Peter says: *‘ Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no respecte 
of persons; but in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him.” (Acts x, 34, 35). 
This isa general principle deduced from 
a specific case. It is true in every nation. 
The conditions are not a personal know!l- 
edge of Christ, and faithin him; but fear- 
ing God and working righteousness. The 
real conditions go farther back in time, 
and farther abroad in space, than a 
knowledge of Christ can go at once now. 
Whoso complies with the conditions *‘ is 
accepted with him,” His salvation is 
already begun. Such an one will accept 
of Christ when he sees who he 1s, and 
what is bis mission. Christ is the media- 
tor between God and men. In effect he 
was mediator from the time of the prom- 
ise of him inthe Garden of Eden. The 
lives of allare spared after they sin be- 
cause of his mediatorship. Our day of 
testing or trial is a day of probation under 
the divine Mediator. Hence it is a medi- 
atorial probation. Provision made for 
the salvation of one heathen that repents, 
that provision is sufficient for all repent- 
ing heathen. The Gentile Abraham hav- 
ing repented, the Gentile or heathen Nero 
could as well have repented and been 
saved; and so of all the race. It is not 
perfection of life or of heart under a 
mediatorial probation that is the condi- 
tion of salvation. It is only repentance 
and the willing mind. Christ’s atonement 
takes away the necessity of entire perfec- 
tion, tho that must be the aim of all the 
accepted and saved. 

7. Divine mercy bespeaks Christ. And 
both Jews and Gentilescould always be 
saved through practical faith in that 
mercy, accompanied with sincere repent- 
ance for sin. That faith was the heart of 
an Israelite indeed, the heart of a Chris- 
tian, the regenerate heart. Salvation was 
thus possible by means of ‘tthe Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the 





world.” Many believing Jews before 
Christ had but an indistinct view of their 
Messiah tocome. But in him was divine 
mercy, and that by faith they accepted. 
Believing Gentiles before Christ, and be- 
fore the Law, accepted of divine mercy, 
and that mercy was to them the dimly 
revealed Christ. The universal sacrificial 
system declared divine mercy, tho 
greatly perverted by both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. . 

The foregoing is the divinely revealed 
method for the salvation of the unevan- 
gelized heathen. Both of the apostles, 
Peter and Paul, are very positive in their 
statements about it. Peter says: “Of a 
truth I perceive.” Paul says: ‘‘Weknow 
that the judgment of God is according to 
truth.” This revealed method plainly 
pertains to the heathen in this world, not 
afterward. It does not answer to dis- 
place this method by another of our own 
supposition. That would foster procras- 
tinating repentance and hardening the 
heart. It would endanger ourselves and 
mankind. Love to men forbids the adop- 
tion of any theory which Scripture dis- 
allows. 


SouTH HADLEY. MAss. 








Hymn Votes. 


ISAAC WILLIAMS. 


II. 





BY THE REV. F. M. BIRD. 





HERE are the first lines of Isaac Wil- 
liams’s more familiar hymns: 

“Great Mover of all hearts, whose hand,” 
Supreme Motor cordium. 

**O Word of God above,” 

for the dedication of a church: Patris 
wterni soboles cowva. Rewritten in 
**Hymns Ancient and Modern,” and again 
in tae ‘‘ Hymnary,”’ No. 427. 

** Not by the martyr’s death alone,” 
Non parta solo sanguine: similarly treated 
by the same collections. 

“ Disposer supreme,” 
on the Apostles: Supreme, quales, Arbi- 
ter. 
* O heavenly Jerusalem,” 
Celestis O Jerusalem: 
* Lo, from the desert homes,” 
on St. John Baptist: Nunc suis tandem. 

** Morn of morns and day of days,” 

Die dierum principe. Altered (as is so 
often the case with translations) in ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” 

“ Morning lifts her dewy veil,” 


Ad templa nos rursus vocat. This had 
appeared (as did others of these rendering, 
with the originals) in the British Maga- 
zine, whence it was altered in meter and 
otherwise, and taken into his volume of 
1837, by Chandler, who calls it ‘‘ the work 
of an evidently superior hand.”’ But while 
approving such as were in ballad measure, 
he thinks that those “‘of the Sapphic and 
Alecaic and other Horatian meters seems to 
be of little value.”’ The early appearance 
of these first efforts of Williams stirred 
Chandler up to his Jess pretentious and 
more useful work. 

** Where the angelic hosts adore Thee,” 
on guardian angels: Regnator orbis, 

“* Soldiers who to Christ belong,” 
Pugnate Christi milites: used in part by 
Mr. Thring in England and Dr. Richards 
here. 

* Thou who dost build for us on high,” 
Nobis Olympo redditus: done into Long 
meter in ‘‘ Hymns for the [German] Re- 
formed Church,” 1874. 


* Our praise Thou need’st not,” 

Nil laudibus nostris eges: used by Sir R. 
Palmer and ** Hymns of the Spirit,’”’ 1864. 

Others may be found in books of such re- 
pute as “ Hymnologia Christiana,” ‘‘ The 
Book of Praise,’’ and *‘ The Hymnary ’’—not 
to mention the inclusion of twenty-seven of 
them in the once popular “ Child’s Christian 
Year.’’ But none of these versions are of the 
highest importance intrinsically, or in any- 
thing like universal use. Far more success 
has been won by a fragment, which the au- 
thor seems never to have designed for inde- 
pendent use: 

* Lord, in this thy mercy’s day,” 

This comprises the last seven of 105 
stanzas, being ‘‘ Image the Twentieth; The 
Day of Days, or the Great Manifestation,”’ 
in ‘‘ The Baptistery,”’ 1840—not 1844, as Mil- 
ler and Duffield have it. Many, perhaps 





oy 


See ° 
most, books omit the final stanza, w . 
the original reads thus. hich fa 
“ Love of God shall stand alone, 

And that love it shall be known 

By the deeds that we have done.» 
The Episcopal “‘Hymnal,” 1871, has 
changed text, probably not original with 


“On Thy love we rest alone, 
And that love will then be known 
By the pardoned round thy throne.» 
And yet some critics regard all depart. 
ures from an author’s text as heinous, and 
compiling committees as ‘the vile Crea. 
tures who distort English poetry !” 

** Hymns on the Catechism,” 1842-"3, ig g 
tract of 128 pages and 126 short pieces, often 
didactic rather than strictly lyrical, pro- 
ceeding more or less in a series, and hot 
carefully finished. But here Williams js 
nearly at his best ; unhampered by Latin 
originals, by poetical theories, or by Keble’s 
example, he is simple, direct and effectiye 
The English Church, strong in education, 
has within the last half century produced 
many books of this kind, but none of equal 
value with this, except Neale’s “ Hymns for 
Children,” and Mrs. Alexander’s “ Hymns 
for Little Childgen.”” As compared with 
the jingling twaddle which so largely fills 
our Sunday-school collections, any of these 
is full of manly sense and unadulterateg 
Gospel. Their chief use is in home training; 
and happy the child into whose hands they 
are put as soon as he can understand them, 
This one was reprinted in New York, 1847, 
but had not the success it deserved, and 
seems to be forgotten now, which is a loss; it 
ought still to be widely circulated. Itig 
full of a pure spirituality and a noble moral 
earnestness. Sometimes it is written down 
—though hardly in the Peter Parley style 
—toa juvenile capacity, as in this on the 
clause, ‘‘To be true and just in all my 
dealing ”’: 

“For when people buy or sell, 

Then they seek to gain the most; 
They forget both heaven and hell, 
And the price their souls have cost.” 
And on “‘ Suffered under Pontius Pilate”: 
‘For me Thou, Lord, didst bear 
Thy life of toil and care; 
For me Thou didst sustain 
Thy death of woe and pain. 
* * * . * * 
For me Thou only good 
Wert dropping all with blood: 
And shall I live in ease, 
And seek myself tu please?” 
As often they seem mature: 
“There nothing is in Heaven above 
That can with Thee compare; 
There nothing is that we can love 
Of things on earth most fair. 
‘There nothing is in hell below 
To hurt or harm us here, 
And nought on earth to work our wo, 
If only Thee we fear. 
‘* Alas, what things do we desire! 
How many things appal! 
There’s nothing that our souls require 
But Thee, the All in All.” 
To those who think that these extreme and 
original Highchurchmen were formalists, 
resting on mere externals, this little book 
may be commended. From any point of 
view, 1t has the root of the matter in it. 

Sometimes the thoughts have beauty as 
well as point, asin this application of the 
Twenty-third Psalm to the Descent into 
Hades: 

“In death’s dark vale I soon must be, 

But I will nothing fear: 
Thy rod and staff will comfort me; 
Thou hast Thyself been there.” 
A few of these pieces have found their way 
into some of our hymnals. 

“The child leans on its parent’s breast.” 
On the clause, ‘To put my whole trust ia 
Him.”’ 

**O Holy Ghost, thou God of peace,” 
on the Communion of Saints; 

“* Be Thou my Guardian and my Guide,” 
accepted by the revised ‘“‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,” and by Mr. Thring. 

** How solemn, silent, and how still 
The stars all range above,” 
altered by Bishop W. W. Hero, 1854, and 
copied from him by Dr. Kennedy and W. 
F. Stevenson.”’ 

“ How shall we show our love to Thee,” 
Eight stanzas out of fourteen, beginning 
with the second, were altered for ‘the Lu- 
theran “‘Church Book,” 1865-’68, and five of 
them were copied by Dr. Hitchcock in 1874 
and by Dr. Richards in 1880. The original 
is an ardent and lovely hymn, on Williams’s 
favorite subject, and appropriately closes 
his volume. 

No American book takes more than five 
numbers from Mr. Williams. His use 2 
England is more extensive: “ Hymnologia 
Christiana” contains sixteen of his lyric 
and the ‘‘Hymnary”’ nineteen. 
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ME NEW ACQUISITIONS AT THE 
ENGLISH N ATIONAL GALLERY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 


Iris, I think, generally admitted that the 
English national collection of pictures is 
pow the most complete in Europe. In the 
works of particular schools some of the 
foreiga galleries are unquestionably richer 
than ours; but asa thoroughly representa- 
tive collection of paintings of all the great 
schools of the past, the English gallery 
stands already beyond competition. Its 
deficiencies, moreover, are rapidly being 
supplied. Scarcely a month now passes 
without the acquisition of some new work, 
or works of interest. Among the most val- 
unable of recent additions to the collection 
js the picture known as ‘“‘ The Card Players,” 
py Nicholas Maes, one of the most famous 
ofthe Dutch genre-painters of the seven- 
teenth century. It represents a young man 
and woman, both, it must be confessed, 
exceptionally ill-favored, seated at a card 
table. The girl evidently holds the losing 
and, and examines her cards with an air 
of perplexity. The figures are of the size of 
life, contrary, I believe, to the usual prac- 
tice of the artist, at least in his genre pieces 
which are commonly on a sma!! scale, and 
finished with great minuteness. -Maes was 
apupil of Rembrandt, whose influence is 
yery discernible in the strongly contrasted 
light and shade of this picture, and in the 
somber richness of its coloring. Especially 
to beadmired is the treatment of the vivid, 
yet not too glaring, scarlet of the girl’s 
dress. Inthe same room with “ The Card 
Players’? may be seen two other newly ob- 
tained examples of the Dutch School, both 
portraits; one of a lady, very delicately 
painted, by Van der Helst; the other of a 
gentlemen, by Frans Hals, less finished 
than the former, but full of vigor and spirit. 

Two portraits of ladies, by Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, will be welcomed by admirers 
of the early Italian schools. Their hard 
and rigid manner belongs to the immatur- 
ity of art, but, like all early Italian work, 
they excel in color and in the decorative ar- 
rangement of lines. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Ghirlandajo’s fame will always 
depend rather upon the chance that made 
him the master of Michael Angelo than 
upon bis own merit asa painter. A work 
of earlier date, of which the interest is per- 
haps only historical, has been lately hung 
inthe vestibule. It is a fragment only of a 
fresco representing the Fall of the Rebel 
Angels, painted by Spinello Aretino, a 
Florentine artist of the fourteenth century, 
for the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
in Arezzo. The fragment in the National 
Gallery contains the figures of Saint 
Michael and six attendant angels, who, 
armed with swords and spears, are’thrust- 
ing the rebels downward. Vasari relates a 
curious anecdote regarding this fresco, to 
the effect that Spinello had painted therein 
the fallen archangel of so hideous a figure 
that Lucifer appeared to him in a dream, 
and remonstrated with him upon the injus- 
ticedone to his person. The shock of the in- 
terview so affected the unfortunate artist 
that he not long survived it. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of Anne, 
Countess of Albemarle, lately purchased 
for the gallery, is a glorious example of our 
greatest figure-painter. A gray-haired, 
elderly lady, her face the very picture of se- 
Tene benevolence, is seated, winding wool, 
by a little table, on which her work-basket 
stands. Her dress is of flowered silk, gray- 
8reen in color, with lace sleeves; a black 
silk shawl is arranged about her shoulders. 
The execution of this piece is entirely won- 
derful—so easy in appearance, yet so inimi- 
table in its quiet, unobtrusive mastery. 
As a rendering of beautiful human charac- 
ter, as well as for its fine technical quali- 
ties and delicate harmony of tone and 
color, it is hardly to be surpassed, even 
among Sir Joshua’s own works. 

The great English masters of painting 
are now for the most part adequately rep- 
resented in our gallery, the most conspicu- 
ous exception to the rule being George* 
Romney. But there were good painters of 
English birth before the eighteenth centu- 
ry; imitators mor2 or less, it is true, of the 
great foreign artists to whose influence the 
Very existence of an English school of paint- 
ing is, in the first instance, due. To Van- 
dyke, perhaps, may be ascribed the first 
Steat impulse given to the art of painting 
in this country ; and the traditions of Van- 
dyke were continued by English artists, 
Several of them men of no mean capacity in 
their chosen field, from his own time far 
into the eighteenth century. It is a serious 
whack to the historical value of our col- 


practically unrepresented therein; and we 
note, therefore, with the more satisfaction 
the acquisition of an admirable example of 
the ablest of Vandyke’s English followers, 
William Dobson. This is a portrait, at 
three-quarter length, of Endymion Porter, 
Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles I, and 
a Mecenas to the poets and artists of his day. 
In an ode of his ‘‘ Hesperides,” addressed 
“to Master Endymion Porter, upon his 
Brother’s Death,’’ Herrick attests, in fer- 
vent strains, his patron’s generosity : 
“I’m up, I’m up, and bless that hand 
Which makes me stand 

Now as I do; and but for thee, 

I must confess, I could not be.” 

Dobson’s portrait of this gentleman is an 
excellent piece of painting, strongly sug- 
gestive of the style of Vandyke, Master 
Porter, whose swarthy countenance be- 
speaks the hot sun of Spain, where his early 
years were spent, is represented standing, 
in a hunting costume, his gun resting 
against his shoulder. The figure of Porter 
may fairly be pronounced worthy of Van- 
dyke’s own hand. The accessories, too, are, 
on the whole, well treated, altho the profile 
of a young page, who is holding a hare 
which his master has shot, is designed ina 
somewhat stiff and archaic manner, hardly 
in keeping with the remainder of the com- 
position. 

Until quite recently the gallery was not 
very rich in the works of Constable. Two 
of his capital pictures—‘‘ The Corn Field” 
and ‘‘The Valley Farm’’—it has, indeed, 
long possessed,and the acquisition,two years 
ago, of ‘‘The Hay Wain,” one of his best 
works, completed a triad of really firstrate 
examples of an artist, who, with all his 
defects, was thoroughly individual, and 
holds an important place in the history of 
English landscape. Within the last year 
six small but interesting paintings by Con- 
stable, the gift of Miss Isabel Constable, 
have been added to the collection. These 
are generally pleasing and fresh in color 
and broader in execution than many of his 
more ambitious performances. They are, 
mostly, moreover, free from the spottiness 
which too often spoils the effect of Consta- 
ble’s pictures. No trace, indeed, is here of 
the imagination and poetic feeling of a 
Turner, the solemn and serene sentiment 
of a Gainsborough; even in the mere 
technique of painting Constable is wholly 
unworthy of comparison with masters such 
asthese. But there is, in these little pieces, 
plenty of evidence of the artist’s unaffected 
love of Nature, of green meadows, of shady 
foliage, of blue distances and bright cloudy 
skies. A careful student of at least the 
commoner aspects of English cultivated 
scenery, he has here succeeded in express- 
ing its placid charm with sympathetic, if 
unimaginative fidelity, and with undeniable 
originality of manner. The subjects of these 
six pictures are partly taken from the 
county in which the artist was born—his 
and Gainsborough’s beloved Suffolk—and 
partly from a favorite resort of his later 
years, the yet often painted Hampstead 
Heath. 

One more picture remains to be noticed— 
a welcome addition to the examples of a 
school too scantily represented in the gal- 
lery—the school. of Spain. It is a small 
painting by Murillo of “The Birth of the 
Virgin,’ said to be an original sketch for 
the great work in the Louvre. On the 
whole, i much prefer this little piece to the 
larger paintings by Murillo in our collec- 
tion, which, despite their undoubted merits, 
are somewhat commonplace in conception, 
and finished with a certain smooth pretti- 
ness of handling. possessing more attrac- 
tions for the uneducated observer than for 
the connoisseur. In the sketch, however, 
the execution is far more vigorous; slight 
and rapid, but full of freedom and mas- 
terly characterization. The disposition of 
the numercus figures is in the highest de- 
gree skillful, and the coloring is rich and 
subdued. Murillo’s conception of the sub- 
ject is purely human, with little trace of 
the religious sentiment with which it would 
have been invested by the painters of an 
earlier generation. But on its own lines it 
is thoroughly interesting, and full of good 
invention. Two nurses, one of whom sup- 
ports on her lap the new-born babe, are 
seated in the center of the composition. A 
little to the right of these, in the immediate 
foreground, occurs the admirably posed fig- 
ure of a servant-maid, kneeling with her 
back to the spectator. Behind the babe, 
two angels gaze in adoration, a young girl 
standing erect beside them; and this cen- 
tral group is further enlarged by the intro- 
duction, more to the left, of two little 
cherubs, one of whom is shrinking from a 
small white dog, which has advanced its 
nose within dangerous proximity to the 
child-angel’s wing. Inthe background of 





ction that these artists should be hitherto 


clining on a couch; to the right an open 
doorway, with two figures standing by it. 
A group of cherubs, hovering over the cen- 
tral figures, completes the composition of 
this charming and masterly sketch. 
RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


MINERAL WATERS AND THEIR 
USES. 


THE English people profess to be amused 
at the quantity of water which the average 
American will drink. Instead of the cup 
of breakfast tea, and cocoa for lunch and 
soup and wine at dinner, it is water in the 

morning, water at noou and water at night, 

and often ice-water at that. We are not 
prepared to say that the American people 

are too mucha nation of water-drinkers, 

altho there is good evidence that too much 
or too cold water is used by very many at 
meals. It is to be remembered that all 

meats and all vegetables contain a very 
large proportion of water, and that in the 
process of combustion constantly taking 
place, there is a production of water as well 
as of carbonic acid. 

Purity of water is of the greatest impor- 
tance. It is not intended as the vehicle of 
either mineral, animal or vegetable matter 
when taken as a simple drink. As to the 
animal and vegetable matters this is quite 
fully realized; for these are prone to 
change and so undergo modification not 
productive of vital force and often injurious 
to health. Yet even here it is noticeable 
how Nature attempts to overcome the con- 
taminatiov. Thus the brightness and 
sparkle of some water is due to the fact that 
a successful change is taking place in the 
organic matter of the water so that car- 
bonic acid is evolved, and to that extent 
decayable material removed. The risk is 
that such charging with the gas in this 
way certifies that organic matter abounds, 
and leads to the fear that it may not have 
been or may not always be removed in this 
way. 

A strange notion is held by many, that if 
you wil' add a little alcohol to water it will 
in some way neutralize all the wrong ma- 
terial. Thisisin nowise true. While cor- 
rect views have more and more prevailed as 
to organic materials in water, there seems 
to be a prevalent idea that the system is 
needing some mineral thatit is not getting, 
while our ordinary foods are regarded as 
supplying the carbon, nitrogen, etc. There 
seems to be an idea that the bones have 
been forgotten, as well as some of the tis- 
sues, and that we must in some special way 
get phosphorus, iron and alkalies into the 
system. Yet in a grain of wheat we find 
potash, soda, sodium chloride, magnesia, 
lime, oxide of iron, alumina, oxide of man- 
ganese, sulphuric anhydride, phosphoric an- 
hydride and silica. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of common salt, as needed in the act 
of digestion, there seemsto be no natural 
call for any of the minerals otherwise than 
as they are provided in ordinary foods. This 
false idea has been aided by another. It so 
happens that around various springsimpreg- 
nated with various minerals, institutions 
have sprung up at which, by reason of 
change of climate and of foods, baths and 
various remedial and dietetic treatment, in- 
valids have received benefit. No doubta 
dyspeptic with an acid digestion has been 
benefited by alkaline waters properly pre- 
scribed, and an anemic patient by iron; but 
much cf the reputation of many spas has 
come more from the directions and regimen 
than from the waters. We do not mean to 
discredit mineral springs or mineral wa- 
ters; but we do mean to say that they 
belong to the materia medica and to thera- 
peutics, and that the use of these waters is 
not to be on the basis of taste or of personal 
option, not the result of advertisements or 
of loosely written articles of recommenda. 
tion. Nor is a bottled water that merely 
professes to be pure water to he spoken of 
as a mineral water. It is always wise to use 
such water where other pure water cannot be 
had. 

We have been especially moved to this 
subject by an article in the October number 
of Harper’s Magazine on “ The Home Use 
of Mineral Waters.”’ The way in which vari- 
ous waters are commended for this or that 
disease, and the desultory and unreliable 
way in which values are expressed give a 
misleading character to the whole essay. 
It bears not the mark of a practitioner or 
of an authority, but seems like the voice of a 
literary genius whose chief familiarity with 
his subject is that derived by taking the 
prospectus of each resort, and with a facile 
pen restating whatever favorably im- 





the picture to the left is seen St. Anne re- 


short time since we read in an English 
medical journal an excellent review of the 
use and abuse of mineral waters which 
insisted that ‘Like every other dietetic 
agent, a mineral water, whether as a bever- 
age or a bath,”’ must be taken under the 
most expert advice and with modifications 
according to conditions and circumstances. 
Instead of further comment of our own wé 
extract as follows from a recent number of 
the London Lancet: 


“THE USE OF MINERAL WATERS. 


“ But for an occasional reference to reassure 
the reader, it would be difficult not to imagine 
that the article upon the “‘Home Uses of Min- 
eral Waters” had been the subject of a series of 
mishaps and oversights at the hands of the 
postman and the editor. It appears in the cur- 
rent number of Harper’s Magazine, but its free- 
dom of language and method seems to indicate 
that a medical publication had originally been 
its intended destination. The author does not 
hesitate to speak of ‘inflammation of the blad- 
der and kidneys,’ ‘chronic uterine eatarrh,’ ~ 
and ‘derangement of the periodic uterine 
functions.’ Some space is devoted to the com- 
parison of imported and manufactured mineral 
waters, with the conclusion that there is room 
for both, and that since both manufacturers 
and importers are supplying good and useful 
commodities it is scarcely worth while stopping 
to distinguish between them. The mineral 
water treatment of scrofula, chronic rheu- 
matism, gout, anwmia, chlorosis, diabetes, and 
numerous other diseases, is touched upon in 
very sketchy fashion, which is rather bewilder- 
ing. The final remarks seem worth extracting 
*When used for disease, mineral waters must 
be taken regularly and under competent medi- 
caladvice. If hygienic restrictions are neces- 
sary at the watering-places themselves, they 
are still more necessary when used at home.’ 
Holding these sensible views, it is a pity the 
author has seen fit to publish this article in its 
present form in a general magazine.” 








Science. 


WHEN Prof. Thomas Meehan finished 
his address before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at the 
meeting at Salem in 1869, on the laws gov- 
erning the production of sexes in flowers, 
Professor Agassiz made a powerful appeal 
to the audience not to let themselves be car- 
ried away by such specious generalizations. 
Professor Meehan adduced a large array 
of facts showing as he believed that the 
whole question of sex was one of nutrition, 
that where the primordial cells were fur- 
nished with and had the power to profit by 
abuudant nutrition, female flowers, or the 
temale organs of flowers were produced, 
and a limited supply of nutrition resulted 
in male flowers only. The debate will be 
long remembered by those who attended 
that meeting in consequence of a response 
by Prof. John L. Russell, who defended 
Meehan, and who took umbrage at some 
of Professor Agassiz’s incidental allusions 
to the then somewhat novel question of the 
relative strength and capacity of men and 
wemen, as involved in what was then 
known as “The Woman’s Rights Ques- 
tion.’”’ It was evident from the Professor’s 
allusions that he thought the new notions 
dangerous to society, and he feared Meehan’s 
crude notions, as he termed them, would 
be caught up to aid these extravagant 
views. ‘‘Supposing,’’ said Professor Rus- 
sell, ‘‘Mr. Meehan’s views should prevail, 
and the female principle—the reproductive 
principle—be proved to be the most favored, 
the original principle, in the order of na- 
ture, and biologists undertake to demon- 
strate the geological age in which it first 
appeared. Professor Agassiz may take 
heart. It will never be discovered. The 
strong-minded will never profit by the fact. 
We cannot tell the ages of living women, 
so the Professor may rest assured that the 
age of woman in the past will never be 
known.”’ It is remarkable that a propo- 
sition then thought so novel and dangerous 
and which resulted in so memorable a de- 
bate should soon come to be widely ac- 
cepted, tho perhaps not generally. Dr. 
Moore, Dr. Spruce, and others, were 
claimed as having all alighted on the dis- 
covery at the same time. Now it is going 
the way of many such speculations that 
come to be admitted—that it is not new at 
all. The credit of the discovery, or at least 
a full knowledge and belief in it, is claimed 
for a Dr. Threkeld, who in 1727 published 
in Dublin a “Synopsis Stirpium Hihbernt- 
carum.” He states there that in the more 
nutritive soils the hemp produced an 
abundance of female flowers, while on 
barren soils male flowers predominated. 
This was one of Meehan’s facts. 





....There are yet a considerable number 
of intelligent people who hold that the low 
order of vegetable organisms known as 
parasitic fungi, are the result and not the 





pressed his inner consciousness But a 


cause of disease. Suppose, for instance, 
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that it was definitely proved, as it is strong- 
ly believed, that yellow fever is caused by 
a minute parasitic plant permeating the 
atmosphere in which the disease is located, 
attacking apparently the healthiest as well 
as the weakest, it would be contended that 
perhaps some inappreciable change unfa- 
vorable to life had taken place in the at- 
mosphere, and that vital power had in 
some mysterious way been affected before 
the fungi—scavengers they have been 
termed—undertook to perform their special 
work. Experiments are, however, being 
continually made by eminent men, which, 
if generally known, would convince any 
one that a large number of species are ac- 
tually causes of disease. Some very con- 
vincing facts have recently been made 
known by Prof. J. C. Arthur, the botanist 
attached to the New York experimental 
station at Geneva. They were made by 
Brefield in Germany. He took 120 
healthy cabbage worms and placed on 
them the spores of a minute fun- 
gus, Entomophthora radicans. Eighty- 
one took the disease, sixty-two diedin a 
week, their bodies covered by spores; nine- 
teen lived much longer, but finally dried to 
mummies, when they were found filled 
with anothercondition of the fungus known 
as resting spores. Successive series were 
tried, resulting the same way, except that 
the later in the season, the greater the pro- 
portion of mummies with resting spores. 
Facts like these are becoming abundant 
with scientific men, and deserve to be spread 
among the community at large. 


ween Geographical botany continues to re- 
ceive considerable additions to its knowl- 
edge, and an interesting contribution was 
made at a late meeting of the American 
Association in relation to Marsilia quad- 
rifolia, a singular water plant, partaking 
somewhat of the character of ferns and club 
mosses. It was first notieed buta few years 
ago by Dr. T. Fallen, at Bantam Lake, Con- 
necticut. When found Dr. Gray raised the 
question: “Does it belong to a family about 
becoming extinct, oris it one of the newer 
introductions of Nature, which has not yet 
had time to spread here to any great ex- 
tent?” It is this question of Dr. Gray that 
has given more than usual zest to everything 
connected with discovery in the habits.of 
this plant. It appears now, according to 
Dr. Beal, that it is now thriving in many 
parts of Michigan, meaning that it has been 
transplanted there. Professor Underwood 
said that when first found at Bantam Lake 
it was in very small quantities, but now 
the Rev. Thomas Morong says it has taken 
possession of the shore for more than 
half a mile, almost excluding everything 
else. The wayin which the plant thrives 
in a few years is an answer to Dr. Gray’s 
inquiry. With such an aptitude te spread, it 
could not have been there for ages confined 
to a few rods in extent. A discussion arose 
as to how these and other aquatics can 
spread to locations widely apart. No one 
seemed to suggest the agency of water 
birds, tho it is well known now that seeds 
are conveyed with mud on the feet, in the 
feathers, or even in the excrements of these 
winged seed-distributors—not only aquatic 
plants, but plants of all families owe much 
in distribution to the agency of birds. 








School and College. 


DURING the last semester the twenty-one 
universities of Germany had an attendance 
of 28,776 students, an increase of 700 over 
the preceding semester. The medical de- 
partment has the largest number of stu- 
dents, namely 8,595, or nearly 30 per cent. 
of the whole number. The philosophical 
department has 7,310, the law department 
5,519, the Protestant theological 4,837, and 
the Roman Catholic, which is found at only 
seven universities, has 1,215. The increase 
in the medical department over the last 
term was 34, in the philosophical 145, in 
the law 231, in the Protestant theological 
252, and in the Roman Catholic 51. At the 
nine Prussian universities the great major- 
ity of the students are Prussian subjects. 
In Munich only about one-half are Bava- 
rians, and at Wiirzburg less than half, the 
majority being from Prussia. In Heidcel- 
berg there are more students from abroad 
than from Baden, and the same is true of 
Freiburg. The total number of non-Ger- 
mans was 1,500; the University of Heidelberg 
having relatively the largest contingent. 
In the order of numerical strength the lead- 
ing foreign countries were Austria, Russia, 
Switzerland, America and Japan. From 
these statistics it is evident that the social 
problems of a “learned protelariat”’ is not 
yet solved. The crowding of the professions 
is still the rule; and the general impression 











among thoughtful Germans is that the uni- 
versity attendance is about twice what it 
ought to be. As matters now stand the 
professions are all, with the probable excep- 
tion of the ministry, overcrowded, and 
here, too, the supply is rapidly going be- 
yond the demand. And yet the govern- 
ment is, if anything, making matters 
worse. The number of schools whose grad- 
uates are admitted to the university course 
is constantly increasing, while those pre- 
paring for practical and business life are 
rapidly becoming fewer. The following 
statistics would scarcely be credible were 
they not official: In 1881 there were 228 
schools in Germany preparing young men 
for admittance to the professional univer- 
sity course, and 220*preparing them for 
business and practical life; in 1886 there 
were 476 schools whose pupils were ad- 
mitted to the universities; and only 51 
others where they were not. 


....Nebraska University had its formal 
opening October 24th, at which Chancellor 
Creighton delivered his inaugural address. 
The Chancellor said the scheme of the Uni- 
versity was unique: First. It contemplates 
the existence of but one university, of 
which all the schools of Methodism shall be 
departments. Seeond. In the collegiate de- 
partments it duplicates its work only to the 
end of the sophomore year, reserving the 
junior and senior years, with the degrees 
that crown them, for but one. Thus one 
set of costly appliances and equipments are 
made to do for the state. Third. In prop- 
erty the University, and the colleges located 
elsewhere, are distinct. The affiliated col- 
leges are departments as schools only. 
Each local board, consisting of seven uni- 
versity trustees elected from the Confererice 
in the bounds of which any college is lo- 
cated (with the addition of others they 
nominate and the said Conference elect), 
hold the property of Conference schools, 
elect the faculty and provide for internal 
discipline. In the determination of courses 
of study, text-books to be used, systems of 
grading and all other work that appertains 
to the general educational interests of the 
allied colleges, the University Board is su- 
preme. 


.... The Lake Forest University buildings 
are crowded with students. The new build- 
ing for the ladies’ department, Ferry Col- 
lege and Seminary, has been completed, and 
is well filled. The cost of the building was 
over sixty thousand dollars. A notable ad- 
dition to the facilities of the university has 
lately been made by the purchase of the 
Reifferscheid classical library, which has 
been received in good condition from Ger- 
many, and is already unpacked. It consists 
of 4,000 volumes, many of rarity and great 
value. Professor Reifferscheid was for 
twenty-five years a member of the philo- 
sophical faculty of the University of Bres- 
lau, and a few years ago was called to the 
University of Strassburg, where he recently 
died. His library represents the careful 
gleaning of a lifetime, and hence contains 
many books out of print, and yet indispen- 
sable to the specialist. 


...-Atlanta University opens this fall 
with fully as many students as ever before, 
despite the yellow-fever panic, and but few 
changes inthe staff of teachers. Among 
the newcomers are Mr. W.D. Smith of 
Litchfield, Conn. (farm manager), Miss 
Martha E. Cole, Miss Emily H. Abbott and 
Miss Mary A. Richardson. The fine library 
of the college is being classified according 
to the Dewey System. Among the few 
changes in the course of study is the addi- 
tion of an elective training in printing. It 
is intended to add to the outfit of the Uni- 
versity printing-office from time to time, as 
the gifts of Northern friends shall make 
additions possible, with a view to issuing in 
the near future a monthly or semi-monthly 
journal in the interest of the college. 


....Mr. A. L. Barber, of the class of 1867, 
has given $5,000 to the Fairchild Professor- 
ship Fund of Oberlin College, conditioned 
on the completion of the Fund to 350,000. 
As nearly $29,000 is already raised, the 
Alumni are redoubling their exertions, and 
mean to hold their generous fellow-student 
to his pledge. Otherimportant movements 
in the forward march at Oberlin await the 
completion of this rare testimonial. 


...-The University of Virginia has opened 
well for the session 1888-’89, the number 
of matriculates being 401. The session began 
on the ist of October. It is expected that 
the total will reach 450, inclusive of the 
public school teachers who may come in 
April next. The students are thus divided: 
In law, 114; in medicine, 92; in engineering, 
29; in academic department, 166. 


.--.lowa College opens the new college 


year with fifty more students than ever be- 


fore at any one time—360—more than 200 of 
whom are in the college classes. The college 


classes are becoming so large that several 


of them have had to be divided in recita- 
tions. 





Personalities. 


THERE died early last month at Dorset 
Road, Windsor, one of the oldest and most 
valued of all the Queen’s servants, Mrs. 
Hull, who entered her Majesty’s service as 
nurse when the Prince of Wales was only a 
fews days old, and afterward had the care 
of all the Queen’s children. She was 78 
yearsof age. Mrs. Hull was regarded with 
great esteem by all the members of her 
Majesty’s family, and during a prolonged 
illness she was visited by the Queen, Priu- 
cess Christian and Princess Beatrice. Mes- 
sages of inquiry were repeatedly sent to her 
through the Rev. Arthur Robins, by the 
Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the late Emperor Frederick and the 
Empress Frederick. 





....-The Rev. J. B. McGehee of Georgia, 
once married a couple and two chickens 
was his fee. The groom had tied the chick- 
ens behind the parlor door before the arrival 
of the minister, and after the ceremony he 
pulled forward the door and pointed behind 
it with the remark: “ Here’s your pay.” 
Some time ago the Rev. H. R. Felder mar- 
ried a couple and was rewarded with three 
stalks of sugar cane. 


...-Mlle. Gabrielle Dumontet is to-day 
one of the very distinguished young women 
of France. At the recent examinations in 
medicine and surgery under the auspices 
of the Women’s Union of France, she gain- 
ed the first prize and was awarded the 
medal and diploma of honor, and she is an 
accomplished linguist, musician and paint- 
er, and a brilliant woman in society. 


.... The following advertisement recently 
appeared in an English religious paper: 

* Wanted, befere Advent, unmarried Priest 
(earnest Evangelical High Churchman), for 
small country church, the congregation of 
which is largely composed of men. The six 
points. Choral services. Open air preaching. 
Cricket, football and workingmen’s clubs. No 
mustached or lawn-tennis playing priest need 
apply.” 

...-Cardinal Monaeo, the secretary of the 
Holy Office, who signed the Papal rescript 
against boycotting and the Plan of Cam- 
paign, is one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the Sacred College, and is often 
regarded as nextinthe succession to the 
Triple Crown. He is an Ultramontane, and 
extraordinarily firm in his convictions. 


....-The ‘‘ John Newman pulpit” in St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, was removed during the 
Long Vacation, and the fine oak woodwork 
converted into a screen for one of the aisles. 
This university pulpit was occupied by 
most of the celebrated divines of the last 
hundred years, and Cardinal Newman’s fa- 
mous sermons were preached from it. 


....Professor Henry Drummond, the au- 
thor of ‘“‘Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” is pictured as a tall, slim, fair 
young man, with a trim mustache and a 
well-fitting frock-coat, resembling an offi- 
cer in the Guards rather than a lecturer at 
a university. 


....W. E. Boggs, D.D., has been unani- 
mously elected Chancellor of Georgia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Boggs is pastor of the leading 
Southern Presbyterian church in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Dr. Boggs led the defense of 
Professor Woodrow before the Georgia 
Synod. 


.... The monument to Sir Bartle Frere on 
the Victoria Embankment, London, con- 
sists of a heroic-sized statue on a granite 
pedestal fourteen feet high. The pedestal 
bears the words “India” and “ Atrica,” 
each within a wreath of oak leaves. 


...-One of the first persons to profit by 
the telephone which now connects Paris 
with Marseilles was the King of Portugal, 
who, as soon as he landed in France; placed 
himself in telephonic communication with 
his wife. 


.... The youngest millionaire in Chicagois 
said to be Mr. Cyrus B. McCormick, who is 
29,and at thehead of the extensive reaper 
manufactory founded by his father. He is 
unmarried. 


....Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickenson, a poet, 
and founder of “The King’s Daughters,” 
has been elected toa chair in the University 
at Denver and will accept it. 


.... The Duchess of Cambridge (a single 
aristocratic instance) has received $1,110,- 
000 in pensions from the British Govern- 
ment for no special reason. 


... Mrs. Sheridan will enlarge her cottage 
at Nonquit and spend her summers there. 


....Mrs. Ole Bull has returned home and 









DVebbles. 


A RAILROAD is one of the thi 
which a little doesn 
Washington Critic. 





"t go a ing a ; 


....Perhaps medicine taken inte 
more efficacious than that applied 
wardly, because it has the insid track 
Time. ' 


-... After all it is not remarkable that 
quarrel between this country ang Cai 
about fish should go on swimmingiy 
World. ie 


.... We are curious to know whether 
members of that Washington Bicycle Club 
for women are all honorary or Some active, 
—Burlington Free Press. 


....From the way in which everybody ig 
jumping on him, Lord Sackville is p 
considered more of a door mat thang dipig. 
mat.—Baltimore American, 


....De Smith to Lawntie, who has 
ed from a tour abroad: “Did you gee 
Latin quarter in Paris?’ Lawntie: “Ny. 
saw nothing but French coins and afer 
English shillings.””— Burlington Free Presy, 


.... Magistrate (to prisoner); “Yoy are 
charged, sir, with beating your wife,” 
Prisoner: “ Yes, sah, an’ I’se proud of 
sah.”’ Magistrate: ‘‘ Proud of 1t 9” Prig 
oner: ‘‘Kase, sah, she weighs twenty 
poun’s mo’n me.’’—Epoch. 


....Lady: “And what does your father 
do?” Little Girl: ‘Oh, Papa is a doetop! 
Lady: Indeed! I suppose he practices g 
great deal, does henot?” Little Girl: “Oh, 
no. He doesn’t practice any more, He 
knows how now.’’—Harper’s Young Pep. 
ple. 


....A lady stood hanging on the strap of 
a street car, when a workman in the far 
corner arose and politely offered her a seat, 
“T thank you,”’ she said, in a very sweet 
tone, “but I dislike to deprive the only 
gentleman in the car of a _ seat,”—By. 
change. 


Scribbler: ‘‘I understand that Manager 
Poster refuses to continue the production 
of your play, * The Fatal Pie.” Scrawl: 
“ Yes, but I’m going to fix him.” Serb 
bler: “How?” Scrawler: *‘T’ll have him 
put under bonds to keep the piece’”— 
America. 


-.--Chumley: “I’m ina little fix to-day, 
Brown, for money; what would you sayif 
I were to ask you for a temporary loan of& 
hundred or two dollars?” Brown: “ Well, 
Chumley, if the loan will be temporary, ! 
might let you have the two dollars,”—A¢ 
cident News. 


..--Little Wilhelm comes to school one 
morning with a big cold in his little head 
Theold master calls the toddler to the desk 
and asks him what the matter is. ” Ugh, 
I don’t feel well,” says Wilhelm. “Bofe 
my eyes is leakin’, an’ one of my noses 
won’t go.”—Our Youth. 


....'Is this one of the proscenium 
boxes ?”’ asked the guileless young maiden 
of the inexperienced young man who was 
showing her over tho Metropolitan Opera 
house. ‘‘ No; there are no proscenium boxes 
in this building,” he replied. *‘ They are all 
chatter boxes.’’—Harper’s Bazar.” 


....Elderly Bride (to her husband): 
“Darling, when I begin to grow old and 
plain, will you worship me as passionately 
as you do now?” Young Husband: “Ab, 
dear, can you doubt me? Do you imagine 
for a moment that my love for you is 30 
short-lived?’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Wife (at breakfast): ‘‘My dear, will 
you have some more of the stewed potatoes? 
I cooked them myself.” Husband: “No; 
I’ve had enough.” Wife: ‘‘ What is the best 
way to keep potatoes, John?” Husband: 
“TI think the best way for you to keep pota 
toesis to stew ’em.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..She stood upon the platform scale, 
Her lover by her side; 
Her dimpled cheeks were rosy red; 
He murmured: “ Be my bride.” 


With downcast eye and faltering hand, 
Love’s summons to obey, 
She placed a nickel in the slot 
And gave herself a weigh. 
—Lurana W. Sheldon, in Puck. 
....Stern Parent: “Angela, T am suf 
prised that you should care to marry young 
Flimsy. Why, everybody tas to trust him, 
even his landlady and his laundress. 
Angela: “Papa, you are a Blaise mat, 
aren’t you?” Stern Parent: “ Yes, but 
what has that’”— Angela: “Then you 
ought to know that “trasts are private 


affairs, with which neither the President | 





nor any one else has a right to in 
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Music. 


orchestral concerts marked the ad- 
of the music season through thismore 
minary portion: Mr. Frank Van der 
preli en’s matinée on Wednesday, and the 
Bir symphony Society concert on Thurs- 
of last week. Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
as ce was nearly as large as that at the 
tset of nis interesting series. The pro- 
oe began with Cherubini (the “ Lodoi- 
» Overture, which fine work is among 
the few compositions of Cherubini that 
to be included in our concert- 

ms) and it ended with Mozart’s *‘ Ju- 
ter” Symphony. Its complete scheme we 
inted last week. The orchestral work 
was agail bighly effective, especially if the 
rtions of Mr. Van der Stucken’s force 

be taken into account; and in the Mozart 
symphony some brilliantly good work was 
noticeable. It is a band that lacks sympa- 
thy in performance; and some special re- 
pearsiDg of the wood-wind appeared desira- 
ple on Wednesday, as in the instance of the 
first concert. The soloists were Mme. Te- 
resa Herbert-Foerster, heard in the familiar 
o scena from the F rreischiitz and in two 
dasical songs; and with respect to the first- 
named selection, to such a degree of success 
asto vocal and dramatic training and ex- 
on that we are disposed to rank her 
considerably higher as an artist than her 


r American appearances in opera and 
poor sanctioned. Either the lady has 
heen studying to good advantage since last 

ear, or else her health prevented her doing 

relf*justice till recently. The other 
soloist, Mme. Asher-Lucas, pianist, was 
listened to in Beethoven’s E Flat Concerto 
She has a very slight physique, a delicately 
accurate and graceful style of playing, and 
manifestly a nice musical sensibility that 
ought to have extended itself to keeping 
herfrom undertaking so heroic and arduous 
a work for her first appearance here. It 
was clear that she can undertake music 
calling for less physical power and intel- 
jectual breadth much to ber credit, and 
especially in certain chamber-music will be 
acceptable. In this great concerto her suc- 
cess Was much the same as what might fall 
toamolder of Dresden figurines, who tries 
tocarve a colossus. Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
program was half an hour too long, :ike its 
predecessor. 


....Lhe Symphony Society on Saturday 
night drew a fine audience to the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It is itseleventh sea- 
son,and this opening concert was an auspi- 
cious occasion as to public interest and per- 
formance. The large band which Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch directs has never appeared in 
mech good form—not a little due, we go so 
faras to assert, to the incessant work dur- 
ing the summer that has kept the members 
together and increased their unity of spirit 
and technical practice. In addition to a 
a Bach Concerto in F, for violin and orches- 
tra, Haydn’s favorite Symphony in G (cata- 
loged as ‘*‘ No 8,’’ by Peters), and Beetho- 
ven’s Third Symphony, the program offered 
anovel attraction in the way of along selec- 
tion from Mozart’s ‘‘ Elopement,’’ which 
brilliant opera still endures in the repertory 
of German opera-houses, but has yet to take 
its proper place here. The wonderfully 
spirited, effervescent overture, whose brio 
is only broken by the sentimental grace of 
the incidental minuet movement, is the 
only portion of the work that is known 
here to any degree near to familiarity. 
This was played—and excellently played— 
followed by the long second finale, a quar- 
tet overflowing with almost every Mozart 
ian beauty. It is almost fresh and delight- 
fulasifit were not ten years old, instead 
of having passed its first century. The 
one drawback to perfect enjoyment of 
its fluent melody for the singers, ex- 
quisite orchescration and that truth to 
the situation on the stage (which Mo- 
wrt here began to defer to with especial 
directness) is the hight of the leading so- 
prano part, for which Mozart’s regard to 
the voice of a singer of his time, the famous 
Signora Cavalieri was responsible—an in- 
stance identical with the rdéle in the “* Magic 
Flute” intended for Agujari. Mrs. The- 

re Toedt’s clear, high soprano met 
the demands laid on it, as to regis- 
ter and execution, with remarkable ease. 
The other soloists were Mr. Toedt, Miss 
phia Traubmann apd Mr. Mittelhauser— 
the laiter a new tenor, engaged by Mr. 
Stanton among his artists for the coming 
Season of opera in German, and one who 
bromises to be a useful member of the 
company. Mr. Damrosch’s new concert- 
Meister, Mr. Gustav Dannreuther, took his 
Dlace for the first time, and amply justified 
engagement. The performance of the 
€roic Symphony that ended the concert 
Was impressive. This symphony, like the 
Haydn one, was directed without score, a 
custom that only special circumstances 
Teaily make grateful to good taste or ad- 
visable in the interests of the composition 
nd its performance. 


--..Mr. Edmund C. Stanton announces 
the arrival in New York of Moritz Rosen- 
thal, the Roumanian pianist, and of the 
Young violinist, Fritz Kreissler, both soon 
2 heard in the city.. Mr. Anton Seidl’s 
concert is the chief musical event of 
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Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 
By direction of President Cleveland, the 
Secretary of State, on Tuesday of last week, 
informed Lord Sackville that for causes 
heretofore made known to her Majesty’s 
Government his continuance in his present 
official position in the United States is 
no longer acceptable to this Government, 
and would consequently be detrimental to 
the relations between the two countries. 
The grounds of this action on the part of 
the United States are stated in a report of 
the Secretary of State to the President, 
dated October 29th, which is as follows: 
;,. _“* DEPARTMENT OF STATE, § 
** WASHINGTON, Oct. 29th, 1888. 7 

“To the President :—The undersigned has the 
honor to submit for your consideration the fol- 
lowing statement, with a view to receive your 
direction thereon: 
“On the 4th of September last, a letter, pur- 
porting to be written by one Charles F. Murchi- 
son, dated at Pomona, Cal., was sent from that 
place to the British Minister at this capital, in 
which the writer solicited an expression of his 
views in regard to certain unsettled diplomatic 
questions between the United States and Great 
Britain, stating at the same time that such an 
expression was sought by him for the purpnse of 
determining his vote at the approaching Presi- 
dential election. He stated that he was a nat- 
uralized citizen of the United States, of English 
birth, but that he still.considercd England the 
mother country, and this fact led him to seek 
advice from the British representative in this 
courtry. He further stated that the informa- 
tion he sought was not for himself alone, but to 
enable him to give certain assurances to many 
other persons in the same situation as 
himself, for the purpose of influencing 
and determining their political action as 
citizens of the United States of English 
birth, but who still regarded their original 
obligations of allegiance as paramount. The 
letter also contained gross reflections upon the 
conduct of this Government in respect to ques- 
tions now in controversy and unsettled between 
the United States and Great Britain, and both 
directly and indirectly imputed insincerity in 
in such conduct. 
“Tothis letter the British Minister at once 
replied from Beverly, Mass., under date of the 
18th of September last. In this reply he stated 
that ‘any political party which openly favors 
the mother country at the present moment 
would lose popularity,’ and that the party in 
power is fully aware of that fact; and that in 
respect to the ‘questions with Canada, which 
have been unfortunately reopened since the re- 
jection of the (Fisheries) treaty by the Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate, and by the Presi- 
dent’s message, to which you allude,’ ‘allallow- 
ances must, therefore, be made for the political ° 
situation as regards the Presidential election.’ 
The Minister thus gave his assent and sanction 
to the aspersions and imputations above referred 
to. 
‘Thus, under his correspondent’s assurance 
of secrecy, in which the Minister concurred by 
marking his answer ‘ private,’ he undertook to 
advise a citizen of the United States how to ex- 
ercise the franchise of suffrage in an election 
close at hand for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency of the United States; and through 
him, as the letter suggested, to influence the 
votes of many others. 

“Upon this correspondence being made pub- 
lic the Minister received the representatives of 
the public press, and in frequent interviews 
with them, intended for publication, added to 
the impugnments which he had already made 
of the good faith ef this Government in its pub- 
lic action and international dealings. Altho 
ample time and opportunity have been afforded 
him for the disavowal, modification or correc- 
tion of his statements, to some of which his at- 
tention was called personally by the under- 
signed, yet no such disavowal or modification 
has been made by him through the channels in 
whic’ his statements first found publicity. 

“The question is thus presented whether it is 
compatible with the dignity, security and in- 
dependent sovereignty of the United states to 
permit the representative of a foreign Govern- 
ment in this country not only to receive and 
answer without disapproval, and confirm by his 
repetition, aspersions upon its political action, 
but also tointerfere in its domestic affairs by 
advising persons formerly his countrymen as 
to their political course as citizens of the United 
States. 

“ As between this country and Great Britain, 
there can be no controversy as to the complete 
severance of the ties of original allegiance by 
naturalization. Disputes on this point were final_ 
ly put at rest by the Treaty of Naturalization 
concluded by the two countries on the 13th of 
May, 1870. Therefore it wili not be contended, 
nor was such contention ever admitted by us, 
that citizens of the United States of British ori- 
gin are subject to any claim of the country of 
their original allegiance. 

“The undersigned also has the honor to call 
attention to the provisions of Section 5,335 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, by which 
severe penalties are visited upon the citizen of 
the United States who, without the authority or 
permission of this Government, ‘commences or 
carries on any verbal or written correspondence 





or intercourse with any foreign Government or 
any officer or agent thereof,’ either with an in- 
tent to influence the action of such;Government 


troversies with the United States, or with an in- 

tent to defeat the measures of the Government 

of the United States.’ These penalties are made 

equally applicable to every citizen of the United 

States not duly authorized who ‘counsels, ad- 

vises, or assists in any such correspondence,’ 

with similar unlawful intent. 

“The undersigned respectfully advises that 

the attention of the Attorney-General of the 
United States be directed to these enactments, 

in order that an investigation may be made with 

a view to ascertain whether they have not been 

violated in the present case by the correspond- 
ent of the British Minister. 

“By your direction, the attention of the Brit- 
ish Government has, in a spirit of comity, been 
called to the conduct of its Minister, as above 
described; but without result. It therefore be- 
comes necessary for this Government to con- 
sider whether, as the guardian of its own self- 
respect and of the integrity of its institutions, 
it will permit further intercourse to be held 
through the present British Minister at this 
capital. It is to be observed that precedents are 
not wanting as to the question under considers- 
tion. It is a settled rule, essential to the main- 
tenance of international intercourse, that a 
diplomatic representative must be persona grata 
to the Government to which he is accredited. 
If, by his conduct, he renders himself persona 
non grata, an announcement of the fact may be 
made to his Government. In the present case, 
all the requirements of comity have been ful- 
filled, the facts having been duly communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Government, with an expres- 
sion of the opinion of this Government in re- 
gard thereto. Respectfully submitted, 

“T. F. BAYARD.” 


....Col. W. W. Dudley, Treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee, was 
charged last week with having writtena 
letter to prominent Republicans in Indiana 
advising them how to purchase votes for 
Harrison. The letter as published in the 
Times, World and Commercial Advertiser, 
of this city, was declared by Colonel Dud- 
ley to bea forgery and suit was brought 
against those papers. The letter as pub- 
lished by the Indianopolis Sentinel and the 
New York Evening Post is claimed by 
those papers and other Democratic jonrnals 
to be the correct version. They print the 
letter as follows: 





“ HEADQUARTERS REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 

**COMMITTEE, 91 FirTH AVENUE, } 
“ NEw YorK, October 24th. 

‘Dear Sir: I hope you have kept copies of the 
lists sent me. Such information is very valu- 
able and should be used to great advantage. It 
has enabled me to demonstrate to friends that 
with proper assistance Indiana is surely Re- 
publican for Governor and President. and 
has resulted, as I hoped it would, in securing 
for Indiana the aid necessary. Your Commit- 
tee will certainly receive from Chairman 
Huston the assistance necessary to hold our 
floaters and doubtful voters, and gain enough 
of the other kind to give Harrison and Morton 
10,000 plurality. New York is now safe be- 
yond peradventure for the Republican Presi- 
dential ticket: Connecticut likewise. In 
short, every Northern, State, except possibly 
New Jersey, thowe still hope to carry that 
state. Harrison's majority in the Electoral 
College should not be Jess than 100. Make our 
friends in each precinct wake up to the fact 
that only boodle and fraudulent votes, and 
false counting of returns can beat us in the 
state. Write each of our precinct correspond- 
ents, Ist. To find out who has Democratic 
boodle and steer the Democratic workers to 
them and make them pay big prices for their 
own men. 2d. Sean the election officers closely 
and make sure to have no man on the 
Board whose loyalty to usis even questionable, 
and insist on Republicans watching every 
movement of the election officers, 3d. See 
that our workers know every Republican 
voter entitled to a vote, and let no one else even 
offer to vote. 4th. Divide the floaters into 
blocks of five, and put a trusted man, with nec- 
essary funds, in charge of these five, and make 
him responsible that none get away, and that 
all vote our ticket. 5th. Make a personal appeal 
to your best business men to pledge themselves 
to devote the entire day, November 6th, to work 
at the polls, i. ¢., to be present at the polls with 
tickets. They will be astonished to see how 
utterly dumbfounded the ordinary Democratic 
election bummer will be, and how quickly he 
will disappear. The result will fully justify 
the sacrifice of time and comfort, and will bea 
* source of satisfaction afterward to those who 
help in this way. Lay great stress on this last 
matter. It will pay. 
“There will be no doubt of your receiving 
the necessary assistance through the National, 
State anc County Committees—only see that it 
is husbanded and made to produce results. I 
rely on you to advise your precinct correspor d- 
ents and urge them to unremitting and con- 
stant efforts from now till the polls close and 
the result is announced officially. We will fight 
for a fair election here if necessary. The rebels 
and copperheads can’t steal this election from 
us as they did in 1884 without some one getting 
hurt. Let every Republican do his whole duty, 
and the country will pass into Republivan 
hands, never to leave it, I trust. Thanking you 
again for your efforts to assist me in my work, | 
remain yours sincerely, 
“WrutiaM W. DuDLEY.” 


Colonel Dudley was in New York last week. 
It was reported on Monday that a warrant 





or its agents in relation to any disputes or con- 











lis, to be served on him in case of his return 
to that city. 


...-The President has issued the follow- 
ing Thanksgiving proclamation: 


“Constant thanksgiving and gratitude are 
due from the American people to Almighty 
God for his goodness and mercy which have 
followed them since the day he made them a 
nation and vouchsafed to them a free govern- 
ment. With loving kindness he has constantly 
led usin the way of prosperity and greatness. 
He has not visited with swift punishment our 
shortcomings, but with gracious care he has 
warned us of our dependence upon his forbear- 
ance, and has taught us that obedience to his 
holy law is the price of a continuance of his 
precious gifts. 

* In acknowledgment of all that God has done 
for us as a nation, and to the end that on an ap- 
pointed day the united prayers and praise of a 
grateful country may reach the throne of grace, 
I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United 
States, do hereby designate and set apart Thurs- 
day,thetwenty-ninth day of November, instant, 
as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, to be kept 
and observed throughout the land. 

“On that day let all our people suspend their 
ordinary work and occupations, and in their ac- 
customed places of worship, with prayer and 
songs of praise, render thanks to God for all his 
mercies, for the abundant harvests which have 
rewarded the toil of the husbandman during 
the year that has passed, and for the rich re- 
wards that have followed the labors of our peo- 
ple in their shops and their marts of trade and 
traffic. Let us give thanks for peace and for so- 
cial order and contentment within our borders, 
and for our advancement in all that adds to na- 
tional greatness. And, mindful of the afflictive 
dispensation with which a portion of our land 
has been visited, let us, while we humble our- 
selves before the power of God, acknowledge 
his mercy in setting bounds to the deadly 
march of pestilence, and let our hearts be chas- 
tened by sympathy with our fellow-countrymen 
who have suffered and who mourn. And as we 
return thanks for all the blessings which we 
have received from the hands of our Heavenly 
Father, let us not forget that he has enjoined 
upon us charity, and on this day of thanksgiv- 
ing let us generously remember the poor and 
needy, so that our tribute of praise and grati- 
tude may be acceptable in the sight of the Lord. 
“Done at the city of Washington on the Ist 
day of November, 1888, and in the year of inde- 
pendence of the United States the one hundred 
and thirteenth. 

**In witness thereof I have hereunto signed 
my name and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
** By the President: 

“TT. F. BAYARD, Secretary of State.” 


....The annual National Horse Show 
takes place this week at the Madison Square 
Garden of this citr, the entire week being 
devoted to the exhibition. Theentries em- 
brace many of the most distinguished horses 
in the country. There are 113 classes to be 
judged, among them thoroughbreds, Arabs, 
trotters, draught horses, clydesdales, Nor- 
mans, carriage-horses, tandems, four-in- 
hands, ponies, cobs, saddle-horses, hunters, 
fire-engine horses, police horses, cavalry 
horses, etc. More than $15,000 is to be dis- 
tributed in pr‘zes. 





FOREIGN. 


....Couriers from Tabora bring direct 
news to Zanzibar from the Stanley expedi- 
tion, a portion of which was met at the end 
of November, 1887, by Arabs trading be- 
tween Lakes Victoria, Nyanza, and Nzige 
and Tabora. The Arabs did not see Stan- 
ley, who was two days ahead. The expedi- 
tion had suffered greatly on the march, and 
many had disappeared or died. Forty were 
drowned in crossing a great river flowing 
from east to west. One white man had 
died. Stanley was obliged to fight some 
tribes that refused to supply him with pro- 
visions. A halt of three weeks was due to 
the illness of Stanley and a great part of the 
escort, who had been attacked with fever. 
The Arabs estimated the total strength of 
the expecition at 250 men. The health of 
Stanley was then good. Stanley had de- 
cided to strike toward the north, hoping to 
avoid the swamps,.and then go straight to 
Wadelai, where it was thought he would 
arrive about the middle of January, 1888. 


Previous reports from Wadelai indicate 
that Stanley had not reached there up to 
April 1st. 


....It was announced in London that at 
the meeting of Parliament on Tuesday 
statements would be made in both Houses 
in relation to the Sackville affair. A Blue 
Book is being prepared on the subject. The 
Times of Monday in a long editorial on 
the Presidential contest and the Sackville 
matter, says there is not the slightest rea- 
son to retaliate on Minister Phelps, and 
advises the Government to show delibera- 
tion in choosing a successor to Lord Sack- 


ville. It adds that the election may in- 
volve a change in the Government; that 
the matter is one of perfect indifference to 
Englishmen, but that March next will be 
full time enough to appoint a successor to 





for his arrest had been issued in Indianapo- 


Lord Sackville. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN. 


THE campaign is over and the nation 
breathes a sigh of relief. It closed, as 
Presidential campaigns always close, in a 
blaze of enthusiasm. Partisan heads, 
grown hot with excitement, will now 
have a chance to cool. Campaign uni- 
forms, torches, banners, badges, songs, 
watchwords, have been laid aside; parades 
and rallies and harangues are all over, 
and even the campaign roorback has 
ceased to be useful. The people have had 
more than enough of these things, and 
after the blaze of excitement over the vic- 
tory dies out, a profound quiet will suc- 
ceed, and the ordinary currents of daily 
life will flow as before. 

On the whole the campaign has been a 
more respectable one than that of four 
years ago. It has been a campaign of 
principle rather than a campaign of char- 
acter, and for this the Republican Party 
is to be thanked. If it should appear, 
when the votes are counted, that General 
Harrison is not elected, Republicans will 
still be proud of having voted for such 
noble candidates. Four years ago the 
Republicans nominated a man whose 
character was assailable; the Democrats 
did likewise. In 1888 the Republicans 


nominated a man upon whom the slan- 
ders of the campaign have left no single 
spot. The Democrats renominated their 
candidate of 1884. The Republican Party 
is to be congratulated. It has done itself 
honor and the country a great service 
whether the country ratifies its choice or 
not. 

But the campaign has raged chiefly 
around the principle of Protection. The 
Tariff has furnished the topic for cam- 
paign writers and campaign speakers, 
and the people have had all possible 
phases of it presented to them. It has 
driven Civil Service Reform, which was 
the cry of 1884, into the background, and 
the Independents and Mugwumps have 
been quite content to have it so. Itis 
only Republican speakers and writers 
who have urged the cause of true Civil 
Service Reform. If Mr. Cleveland is re- 
elected it will be in spite of his Civil 
Service record and because the campaign 
has educated the American people into 
Free Traders. 

Among the episodes of the campaign 
none has received more attention than 
that of the British Minister, Lord Sack- 
ville-West. We printed Mr. West’s letter 
last week without comment. It did not 
seem to us a very worthy method of pro- 
moting the cause of Protection to entrap 
the British Minister into writing a letter 
which could be used to show that Eng- 
land desires the success of Mr. Cleveland 
because England likes Mr. Cleveland’s 
Free Trade ideas. When the correspond- 
ence was first published, it seemed to be 
clear that the letter to Mr. West was 
written by a Republican in the guise of a 
naturalized Englishman, simply to draw 
Mr. West into American politics. But it 
is now claimed that the writer of the let- 
ter, Mr. Murchison, is precisely what his 
letter represented him to be—a natural- 
ized Englishman, who really desired to 
have the British Minister’s advice as to 
whether Mr. Cleveland, despite his retalia- 
tion message, was the special friend of Eng- 
land. Whether Murchison is oris not what 
he purports to be, Mr. West is unquestion- 
ably a very undiplomatic diplomat. His 
letter was an impertinent interference 
with American politics, and a breach of 
international curtesy. It proves that he 
lacks one of the prime requisites of an 
ambassador, and that is discretion. His 
offense, however, so far as the United 
States is concerned, is not of such a 
nature as to require, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, precipitate action by our 
Government. But for the fact that a 
presidential election was pending and 
the President’s prospects as a candidate 
for re-election were being injured by the 
publication of the letter the proceedings 
at Washington would have been more 
cautious and dignified. If the West let- 
ter was a breach of international cur- 
tesy the abrupt demand for his recall 
was a breach of good manners. It is 
altogether unlikely that the British 
Government should wish to be repre- 
sented in Washington by a man who 
could be guilty of such an indiscretion as 
the West letter, and it was only nece:sary 
that the Secretary of State should call 
Lord Salisbury’s attention to the act. 
Lord Salisbury would have known what 
to do to preserve the honor of the Queen 
in Washington. He would not have 
allowed Mr. West to continue as her am- 
bassador. The shame was England’s not 
ours; and England would have managed 
to cover it without unnecessary delay. 

This incident was made to play a large 
part in the last stage of the campaign. It 
is supposed to have changed many votes. 
It certainly showed the incapacity of our 
State Department; but it was not needed 
to show that England is interested to 
have Cleveland re-elected because of his 
Free Trade ideas, 

These words are written the day before 
the election. What the result will be we 
do not undertake to predict, for it will be 
known, probably, to all our readers before 
this issue of THE INDEPENDENT reaches 
them. Wedo not deem it necessary to 
delay our presses until Wednesday morn- 
ing (Tuesday being entirely given to the 
Election) merely to make announcement 
of the choice of the country. It is possible, 





indeed,that the result may be in doubt for 


some days. We have done what we could 
for the success of the Republican candi- 
dates and the great principles they stand 
for, and we wait with earnest solicitude 
the verdict of the American people. 


i 


‘WHOM HAVING NOT SEEN, YE 
LOVE.” 





THE Christian life springs out of a per- 
sonal faith in and love for the unseen 
Christ. The apostle who wrote this sen- 
tence describes a state of mind and heart 
existing among the scattered Christians 
throughout Asia Minor. Altho he had him- 
self seen the Saviour of whom he spoke, 
he affirms indirectly that sight of Jesus 
was not necessary either to faith or love. 
They had never seen him, and yet they 
loved him and rejoiced in him with a ‘‘ joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.” He un- 
doubtedly had in mind our Lord’s saying 
to Thomas, which he also heard: 
‘*Thomas, beeause thou hast seen me 
thou hast believed ; blessed are they that 
have not seen yet have believed.” These 
scattered Christians were in the line of 
that blessing pronounced upon them be- 
forehand by the risen Lord. 

This declaration may now be taken as 
a kind of touchstone of the genuineness 
and sincerity of our Christianity. 

First. Is the object of our faith and 
attachment the personal Saviour? It is 
not enough that we accept Christianity 
asa system of religion as over against 
any other system. It is not enough that 
we believe the record concerning Jesus 
Christ,‘and defend it against any and all 
manner of attacks by unbelievers. It is 
not enough that we stand for an orthodox 
interpretation of the great doctrines of 
the Cross. It isnot enough that we are 
members of the Caurch, and zealous in all 
our efforts to extend its influence and 
power. It is not enough that we accept 
the Christian code of morals and philan- 
thropy, and live pure lives, and devote 
our efforts and means toward making 
other people happy and comfortable. 
The question is : How do we stand in re- 
lation to Jesus Christ? Have we, like 
Thomas of old, fallen at his feet aud con- 
fessed : ‘‘My Lord and My God”? ITs he 
a living personal presence to us, tho un- 
seen? Is he real to usin our lives as our 
wives, children and neighbors are real 
to us? The difference between Christi- 
anity and churchism is this that the Chris- 
tian has the personal Christ as the object 
of his faith and hope, while the church- 
man has the Church and Christianity as 
an organized and visible moral force as 
the object and substance of his hope. 
To him the Church and the ordinances 
are the end of his faith, and the pre- 
scribed and conventional life of the 
Church is his standard of life and action. 
The Christian sees beyond the Church, 
and looks past all the urdinances to the 
invisible Christ, fastening his faith and 
affection on him. The churchman could 
not under any circumstances get on with- 
out the Church, its ordinances, forms and 
fashions of worship. The Christian while 
prizing all these and using them in their 
places as being helps to him, yet has his 
lifeand communion in and with Christ 
entire independent of them. On a 
barren island, in a desert, or shipwrecked 
on a trackless ocean, he is still supported 
and comforted, by the fact of his personal 
relation to Jesus Christ who tho unseen 
is still present to his faith and the very 
substance of his hope. 

Second. Jesus is not only the object of 
our faith and spiritual attachment; he is 
the object of the personal affection and 
devoted love of the true believer. it is 
possible to be theologically attached to 

Jesus Christ and to defend with vehement 
warmth and passionate vigor his God- 
head, or any other truth concerning him, 
and yet not in any true sense love him. 
Christianity is no cold and passionless life, 
it is a life instinct with personal love. 
This love on the part of true believers is 
born of the love of Christ tothem. ‘‘ We 
love him because he first loved us.” 
‘The Son of God who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.” Love is the very 
life-blood of the believer's heart. It is the 
fultilling ofthe law. The Christian lives 





on the love of' God in Christ, and sends 




















back his love to God and Christ ag the =— 
very highest expression of spiritual jj ~ ately 88 
His attachment is not merely forma] it _ Lord’s 
even more than spiritual; it jg ts ha: their t 
** Whom having not seen, ye love,” fe will als 
is more than believing. It is that attitude 2 pot mé 
of soul and life that holds the bey your I 
ready, if need be, to die for Christ and Jesus h 
therefore to give all and everything leg of otbe 
than life itself to and for him, It we of aski 
love him, we grudge him Nothing that - positiv: 
we have, but count it privilege supreme cessity 
to give allfor him. This love of ang for We mu 
Christ runs out in similar lines to others we ha 
who are with us joined to Christ, It others. 
loves not only other Christians, but even will ne 
those who are at enmity with God because to pla 
they are the objects of the dying love of though 
Christ. This accounts for that charity Pete! 
which is the distinguishing feature of “Lord 
Christianity; and for that missionary zeq agains 
which has sent Christians in all ages int times: 
every part of the world declaring the thee, | 
Gcspel to men. This love for Christ is ty tim 
that which distinguishes between mera a para 
philanthropy and Christian charity, guage 
Love to Christ is the sine qua non of try likewi 


Christianity. Not even gifts of prophecy, unto } 





nor speech which rivals the tongue of not e 
angels; not even a working faith which passes 
might remove mountains is proof of true ness 0 
spiritual life; but love to Christ and that it mu 
love to men for his sake which is awak. there, 
ened in our hearts by the very leve of either 
God. given 
Third. The wonder and miracle of al] mitte 
this is seen in the fact that this faith and the fe 
love arein, and for, an unseen person, very 
For nearly two thousand years Jegus respo 
Ctrist has been absent from human sight, “HH 
and yet to-day, and during all the cep. wron 
turies, there are, and have been, millions forgi 
of men and women and even childrep He e 
who love him with a passionate devotion feegt 
that overshadows all human love. Why as 
do Christians turn their backs upon the ane 
world, and deny t» themselves the things asl 
which Nature and their own false tastes pray 
and appetites suggest?) Why do they for. Le 
sake all and follow him? Why will they forg’ 
leave home and friends and comforts and debt 
all earthly pleasures and bury themselves Vers 
in heathen lands, and devote their live ors.” 
and their all to the spiritual welfared atal 
the poorest and most degraded of pagans if he 
for whom they could have no natural affec tain 
tion? The answer is: the love of the un- othe 
seen Christ. The Christian motive is not him 
fear of the everlasting flames of penal wor 
fires; it is not hope of Heaven even; itis doe: 
love for Christ and a desire to please him. God 
What a miracle this is! Not all the cen- the 
turies; not all the critics; not all the fro 
efforts of skeptics; not all the suffering hol 
and trials of life, can damp its devotion ma 
or cool its ardor. No earthly monarch tho 
living in the presence of his people ever to 1 
had such love; but here is a king never ma 
seen by one of his millions of subjects for life 
whom, if a crisis should come, every one ma 
of them would lay down his life. Wi 
or chi 

PRAYER AND FORGIVENESS. of 
ONE of the specific petitions in the dic 
Lord’s Prayer is in these words: ‘And | 
forgive us our debts as we forgive our a 
debtors.” Inthe Revised Version of the it. 
New Testament the latter clause is ren- pl 
dered: *‘As we have forgiven our debt- th 
ors,” which, being in exact accordance 7 gi 
with the original Greek, is a better trans- th 
lation of the clause. It makes the peti- tu 


tioner who seeks forgiveness of God de- 
clare that he has forgiven his debtors, ” 
not that he will do so or then proposes to 
do so, but that he has done so before 
asking to be forgiven himself. This cor- 
responds with the language of the Lord’s 
Prayer, as subsequently repeated by the 
Saviour and reported by Luke: ‘‘And 
forgive us our sins, for we also forgive 
every one that is indebted to us.” That 
is to say, forgiveness of others is the fit- 
ting condition of mind in which one can 
hopefully ask to be forgiven by God. 
The term “‘ debts” is undoubtedly used 
in the sense of sins committed against 
God, exposing the offender to punish- 
ment at his hands. The term “debtors,” 
as occurring in the latter clause of the 
petition, means those who have com- 
mitted trespasses or wrongs against Us, 
and are in this sense ‘‘ our debtors.” This 
is shown by what the Saviour immedi- 
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ately said after stating the words of the 

ford’s Prayer: “For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your Heavenly Father 

: ive you. But if ye forgive 
will also forgive 3 S 
pot men their trespasses, neither win 

Father forgive your trespasses. 
Jesus here comments on our forgiveness 
of otbers as an indispensable condition 
of asking God to forgive us, and both 

itively and negatively asserts the ne- 
cessity of complying with this condition. 
We must not ask God te forgive us when 
we have an unforgiving temper towaid 
others. If we will not forgive them, he 
will net forgive us. The Saviour meant 
to place a distinct emphasis upon this 
thought. 

Peter, on one occasion, said to Jesus: 
“Lord, how oft sball my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times?” Jesus replied : -‘ I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times, but, Until seven- 
ty times seven.” The Saviour then added 
a parable to enforce and illustrate his lan- 
guage, closing with these words: ‘So 
likewise shall my heavenly Father do also 
anto you, if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother their tres- 
passes ” (Matt. xviii, 21-35). The forgive- 
ness of others must come from the heart; 
it must be heart forgiveness and real 
there, or we shall not be in a condition 
either acceptably to ask or expect the for- 
giveness of God in respect to sins com- 
mitted against him. Dr, Boardman, in 
the following words, sets forth this point 
very strongly, yet not too strongly to cor- 
respond with the teaching of Christ : 

“Here is a man who has been bitterly 
wronged by another. He says to him, ‘I 
forgive you this, but I cannot forget it.’ 
He enters his closet and prays: ‘ Father, 
forgive me as I have forgiven him. Say to 
me in words that thou forgivest me, but do 
not forget my offenses. Blot them not out 
of the book of thy remembrance. Do to me 
asIdotohim.’ Oh, how otten does thi- 
prayer, if offered sincerely, mean a curse!” 

Let us read the prayer again: ** And 
forgive us our debts, as we forgive out 
debtors,” or, as rendered in the Revised 
Version, ‘‘ as we have forgiven our debt- 
ors.” It is clear, if one does not forgive 
atall, if he does not do so from the heart, 
if he has the unforgiving temper, and re- 
tains in his own soul a grudge against 
others on account of some trespass against 
him, supposed or real, and then uses the 
words prescribed by our Lord, that he 
does not in words ask to be forgiven by 
God, and is not in a condition to receive 
the favor from the divine hand. So far 
from this, he in words asks God tu with- 
hold the favor and curse him. Such a 
man’s prayer belongs to the category of 
those prayers that are ‘‘an abomination 
to the Lord.” One in this state of mind 
may repeat the petition every day for a 
lifetime; and his sins against God will re- 
main unforgiven. When one says, ‘I 
will forgive, out I will not forget,” the 
chances are ten to one that the latter part 
of the saying is in reality a direct contra- 
diction ot the former part. 

Our forgiveness of others is to be re- 
peated as often as the occasion calls for 
it. Our Saviour hence said to his disci- 
ples: “If thy brother trespass against 
thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, for- 
give him. And if he trespa®s against 
thee seven times in a day, and seven 
times in a day turn again tu thee, saying, 
I repent, thow shalt forgive him.” This 
is the way in which God treats us, no 
matter how much or how often we have 
sinned. If we repent and come back to 
him, he always forgives us and canceis 
the whole account. Paul exhorted the 
Ephesian Christians to :mitate God's ex- 
ample in this respect: ‘‘ And be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you.” He said to the Co- 
lossians: ‘* Forbearing one another, and 
forgiving one another, if any man have a 
quarrel against any; even as Christ for- 
gave you, so also do ye.” 

The absence of all revengeful passions 
is a duty whether the offender asks to be 
forgiven or not ; but if he asks to be for- 
given, then the Scripture rule is that we 
should forgive him, and restore him to 
our confidence and affections, and treat 
him as if he had never committed any 


wher he forgives us, and we should so 
treat others. Not only is this the Scrip- 
ture rule, but compliance with the rule is 
an essential ingredient of Christian char- 
acter, as well as of all acceptable prayer 
to God for forgiveness. He who carries 
in his bosom an unforgiving and im- 
placable spirit toward any human being, 
conclusively shows that he is not gov- 
erned by the law of Heaven ; and he must 
get rid of that temper of mind, or, ac- 
cording to the express declaration of 
Christ, he will finally go to the bar of 
God as an unforgiven sinner, Forgive- 
vess of others is not the Gospel ground 
upon which God will forgive us, since 
this lies in the atonement and interces- 
sion of Christ in our behalf ; yet it is an 
ind'spensable condition of forgiveness 
by God. And unless we comply with this 
condition we cannot successfully pray to 
be forgiven, even through Christ. Let 
every one carefully examine himself on 
this point, and find out where he stands 
in respect to the cardinal virtue of for- 
giveness. 
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THE ORIENTALISTS AT WORK. 


THE meeting of the American Oriental 
Society at Philadelphia, last week, marked 
another step in advance in American 
scholarship. It proved that the more 
recondite and unpractical studies that en- 
gage the members of this society have 
taken fast hold of our American schol- 
ars. To be sure it is partly due to the 
enterprise of the Philadelphia Shemitic 
Ciub, which offered unusual hospitality, 
that the unusual success was due; but 
that will not fully acccunt for the fact 
that twice as many papers were offered 
as ever befure, and the sessions had to be 
prolonged unusually and the oppoitu- 
nity for discussion reduced. Until very 
lately the students of Sanskrit have been 
the chief supporters of this society, and 
its ‘*Journal” is chiefly devoted to the 
Sanskrit papers of Whitney, Avery and 
the younger scholars that have succeeded 
them; but altho Sanskrit and Aryan had 
their full morning in Philadelphia, the 
Shemitic languages offered a larger num- 
ber of papers from the younger scholars. 
Of course.the Assyrians came down like 
a wolf on the fold, for.there is now scarce 
a university or leading theological semi- 
nary, not to say college, that does not now 
offer to teach Assyrian as well as Hebrew. 
And, of course, it is the new critical study 
of the Old Testament that has first excited 
this interest in Assyrian, altho it is pur- 
sued by many who have more-a linguistic 
interest in the language than a religious 
one. The students of Syriac were not far 
behind, and Arabic and Hebrew lingered 
in the rear. The older members of the 
Oriental Society remember that this new 
interest in the Assyrian and other 
Shemitic languages is not ten years old, 
scarce five years old, and that it is the 
product of the discovery of a language 
which holds, in some degree, the same 
relation to the Shemitic languages which 
Sanskrit holds to the Aryan. In a fur- 
ther degree it is due to the wonderful 
contents of the unearthed literature of 
this Assyrian language, and its most im- 
portant bearing on the history and the 
religion of the Hebrews. 
It is, perhaps, too soon, as yet, to expect 
any great fruit from the original studies 
of our young scholars who devote all their 
time to the Assyrian language; but we 
venture to remind them what noble ad- 
vanced work was done by the young 
scholars in the natural sciences—astrono- 
my, botany, zoology—who arose a genera- 
tion ago, and who have equaled the feats 
of their European contemporaries. The 
example is set to them by Dr. Paul Haupt, 
the German Assyriologist, who has settled 
in this country as head of the shemitic 
department of Johns Hopkins, and who, 
after devoting the past summer to the 
original study of the texts of the Baby- 
lonian Flood story in the British Museum, 
brought back part of the fruits of it in a 
paper which gave us for the first time the 
dimensions of the Ark in the Babylonian 
account. But we have now a consider- 
able number of original, untranslated As- 
syrian and Babylonian texts in American 





trespass against us. God so treats us 








inscriptions were exhibited at Philadel 
phia for the first time, obtained by Dr. 
Peters for tie University of Philadelphia. 
We believe that no American scholar has 
yet offered u translation of a single Amer- 
ican text. We venture to suggest that 
new work must be offered by every man 
who claims to be a scholar, some fresh 
advance, however small, and that it is 
not enough to gather up ard popularize 
what has been done by others. There is 
no little danger, especially in studies 
which seem dependent on great collec- 
tions or libraries, and where the impulse 
has been drawn from abroad, that we 
shall follow where we should lead. In 
every study, whether of natural science 
or of philology or history, the duty of the 
American public uf scholars is to speak 
unto its leaders that they march for- 
ward. 
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MR. VASSAR’S BEQUESTS. 








WE made mention last week of Mr. 
Daniel Hand’s great gift of over a million 
dollars to the American Missionary Soci- 
ety as a fund, the income of which should 
be used for the education of the colored 
youth of the Southern States. This week 
we have to record a large bequest to be- 
nevolent objects:in the North. Mr. John 
Guy Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, has by bis 
will given a hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars to Vassar College, and four hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars more to 
hospitals that bear the Vassar name. 
Such institutions as these are recog- 
nized by everybody as proper objects of 
beneficence. *‘‘The poor ye have always 
with you, and whensoever ye will ye may 
do them good.” No less abundant, con- 
stant and sure is the call for the support 
of education. One can hardly go astray 
who gives money freely to any estab- 
lished institutions of learning to whicb 
our youth are flocking. The old colleges 
are clamorous, and the new colleges of 
the West and South are still more loud 
in their demands, which must be met, 
or the youth, in whom rests all the prom- 
ise of the future, will fail of the best op- 
portunities for instruction and culture. 
Equally true is it that our great mission- 
ary societies can mest profitably employ 
all, and much more than all that can be 
bestowed. 
Giving needs to be reduced to an art. 
At the present time we justly expect 
every man of unusual wealth, either in 
his lifetime or at his death, to return to 
the public some proper part of what so- 
ciety has given him. It is noted, it is 
remarked with surprise if a rich man 
dies and does nothing for his kind. If be 
makes his gifts in his lifetime he has 
double honor; but if he gives nothing, 
living or dying; if he selfishly gives all 
his unneeded wealth to his heirs, then, 
while we may say that he has a legal 
right todo what he will with his own, 
we feel that he has defrauded himself of 
the honor with which his name might 
have been repeated by the whole body of 
citizens. Living in himself he is obscure 
and worthless; when be makes his wealth 
a fountain of good influence he receives 
the veneration and love of the people, and 
his example encourages others to do the 
same. 
But we said that giving needs to be 
reduced to an art. Mr. Hand had de- 
voted great study to the purpose to which 
he should give his money, and he chose 
wisely. Vassar College has greatly needed 
this increase of its endowment, and the 
gift is very wisely made, especially as it 
was the one call nearest at hand which 
claimed his beneficence. Perhaps as dis- 
tinguished an example as any of care in 
bestowing a large gift is that of Mrs. 
Stone, who felt herself the agent simply 
of her husband’s wishes in distributing 
her wezslth in charity, and who asso- 
ciated with her a body of counselors, 
who should select the institutions of 
learning which should appear to be most 
needy and deserving of this gift. So 
it was that so large a number of institu- 
tions had in this way their most pressing 
wants supplicd. We would have every 
man to whom God has given wealth 
make as careful a study of the ways of 





museums. A number of unusually fine 


its acquisition. We would have him con- 
sult his own special tastes, whether 
scholarly, artistic or social, and know 
the chief needs of museums, libraries, 
schools, hospitals, missions, and put his 
money where it will best accomplish 
some one of the great objects that a wise 
or good man may have near his heart. 
But do not forget the public. Remem- 
ber your fellow-men. Do it while you 





live. If not, do it without fail when you 
die. 
CHINESE CITIZENSHIP. 
A RECEN! number of the Chicago 


Legal News gives the full text of a de- 
cision just rendered by Judge Deady, sit- 
ting as judge in the United . tates Circuit 
Court for Oregon, in relation to Chinese 
citizenship in this country. The case 
came before him on a writ of habeas 
corpus; and the facts as shown on the 
hearing were substantially as follows: 

A Chinese merchant residing in Port- 
land, Oregon, wheie be had lived 
for the last eight years, had previously 
resided in San Francisco for some nine- 
teen years; and while lhving in the 
latter city he was in 1863 lawfully mar- 
ried toa Cainese woman. Two children 
were born to him, a boy and a girl, the 
former in 1864, and the latter in 1865, 
The mother and these children went to 
China avout eight years ago for a visit. 
Tbere the mother died. The boy was 
then taken under the care of his paternal 
grandfather. The father, remaining in 
this country, a short time sincé sent for 
his daughter, wishing her to come back 
to the United States. She accordingly 
came; and the collector of the port at 
Portiand refused to allow her to be 
landed from the vessel, on the ground 
that she was a Chinese woman without 
areturn certificate, and that under the 
recent Exclusion Act of Congress her 
Janding was prohibited under any cir- 
cumstances, Sne was accordingiy de- 
tained on the vessel, with the design of 
sending her back to China. 

Judge Deady, before whom these facts 
were established, decided that this woman, 
though of Chinese descent, was a citizen 
of the United States, and that, like any 
other citizen, she had a perfect right to 
land in tis country, and that any re- 
straint upon her liberty to prevent such 
landing was unlawful. The doctrine laid 
down by the Judge and applied To this 
case, as stated in the syllabus, is the fol- 
lowing : 

1, ‘A person born in the United States of 
Chinese parents is, by the rule of the com- 
mon law, and by force of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, a citizen of the United States, 
and wben restrained of his or her liberty of 
locomotion therein, may be delivered there- 
from, on habeas corpus, by the proper na- 
tional court. (Hx parte Chin King, 35 Fed. 
Rep. 354.) 

2. “Neither of the exclusion acts of 
1882, 1884, or 1888, purports to exclude from 
the United States the descendants of 


Chinese born within the jurisdiction 
thereof. 


3..°‘ A legislative act which undertakes to 
inflict the punishment of banishment or 
exile from the United States, on a citizen 
thereof, for any cause or for no cause, or 
because of his race or color, is a bill of 
attainder within the probibition of the , 
Constitution, and theretore void.” 

The Judge developed these doctrines in 
a clear and lucid op.nion; and in the 
course of his remarks he spoke as follows. 
of the recent Chinese Exclusion Act. 

“So harsh and unjust a measure as this 
concerning the intercourse between friendly 
nations, maintaining diplomatic re.ations, 
is something unprecedented in this age of 
the world, and can only he accounted for 
by the fact that a Presidental election is 
pending, in which each political party is 
trying to outbid the other forthe ‘Sand Lot’ 
vote of the Pacific coast, and particularly 
for that of San Francisco.” 

It is seldom that judges, when speaking 
from the bench, who as such have noth- 
ing to do with the making of laws, ven- 
ture to speak thus of the laws. Judge 
Deady, however, may in this case be com- 
mended rather than condemned for his 
plainness of speech and honesty uf utter- 
ance. The law to which he thus refers is 
a burning disgrace to the Congress that 
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passed it, and the President that signed it, 
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It was on its face simply a bid for the 
**hoodlum” votes of the Pacific States, 
especially in San Francisco; and both po- 
litical parties share alike in the disgrace 
of this shameful legislation. 
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A POLITICAL PARALLEL. 


In the political campaign just closed 
the Prohibition Party has distinguished 
itself for its illogical and impracticable 
position. When told that it was hurting 
the cause of Prohibition by allying itself 





with the Democratic Party and drawing” 


votes from the only party which has ever 
done anything for temperance, here in 
the North, at least, the constant answer 
has been, We are working for the future; 
we are doing for temperance what the 
despised and weak Liberty Party and 
Free Soil Party did for abolition. If the 
parallel holds good they have a right to 
sacrifice the Republican Party to the 
future. But it does not hold good as we 
have abundantly shown, It is their no- 
tion that the present Republican Party is 
tothe Prohibition Party what the Whig 
Party was to the Liberty Party. But 
there is no parallel whatever. What had 
the Whig Party, as such, done for antislav- 
ery? Just nothing. It had talked and not 
voted. It had talked very feebly and in- 
effectually. There was no party that was 
doing anything for antislavery when the 
great Whig leader, Webster, was sup- 
porting the Fugitive Slave Law. But 
the case is utterly different with the mat- 
ter of temperance. State after state, 
under Republican control, has passed 
stringent prohibition laws or laws severe- 
ly restricting the sale of liquor. If the 
Whig Party had done the tithe for anti- 
slavery that the .Republican Party has 
done for temperance there would never 
have been a Liberty Party, and the Whig 
Party would have gloriously carried 
through the War of the Rebellion. 

But another very interesting point 
of difference between the policy of 
the present Prohibitionists and the old 
Liberty Party men is seen in the attitude 
of the two toward restriction. The Lib- 
erty Party men were practical men. 
They took all they could get. They made 
steps forward just as fast as they could. 
They did not ask for universal abolition of 
slavery and refuse to take anything less. 
They kept on restricting more and more as 
fastasthey could. They fought caste laws 
one by*tone. If they could not abolish 
slavery in the United States, they would 
shut it out of this bit of territory and 
that, and hem it in as rapidly and closely 
as they could. Their rule was to get all 
they could; to go a step at a time and 
hold their ground. But it has been the 
policy of the Prohibitionists to ask every- 
thing and take nothing less. They want 
Constitutional Prohibition; and prohibi- 
tion by local option, or restriction which 
simply diminishes the number of gateways 
of Hell, they have no interest in. What 
would the Liberty Party and Free Soil men 
have ever done if they had demanded 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
slavery ? Such folly would never have ac- 
complished anything. But they were prac- 
tical people, and they grew. The Third 
Party is composed, mainly, of impractica- 
bles, who will not take anything unless 
they can have the whole loaf baked in 
their own oven. The American people 
have no taste for that sort of policy, and 
that is the reason for the slow growth of 
the Third Party. It is not needed. It is, 
at least, a hindrance to true reform. 


Editorial Notes. 

As THE INDEPENDENT goes to press Mon- 
day night, we cannot, of course, announce 
the result of Tuesday’s elections. To hold 
our forms until Wednesday would be sure 
to bring us complaints from subscribers 
of delay. The telegraph will give the news 
to most of our subscribers on Wednesday. 
We have decided, therefore, to go to press 
as usual Monday evening. 





LUKE, in the tenth chapter of his Gospel 
makes mention of the fact that Jesus, on 
one occasion, appointed seventy disciples 
and sent them forth on a short missionary 
tour through the villages and cities of Gal- 


gives an account of the return of these dis- 
ciples with great “‘joy, saying, Lord, even 
the devils are subject unto us through thy 
name.” They had by Jesus been invested 
with the power of working miracles, and 
they were elated and delighted with the 
exercise thereof. Jesus, however, told them 
not to rejoice on this account, but rather to 
rejoice because their names were ‘“‘ written 
in Heaven.’”’ The phrase ‘‘ written in Heav- 
en’’ is founded on acustom existing among 
the Jews of keeping a record of the names 
of the inhabitants of a city as evidence of 
their citizenship. To say that one’s name 
is ‘written in Heaven” is,in accordance 
with this usage, in effect to declare that he 
is a citizen of Heaven, that he is registered 
there as such, and that he will dwell there, 
and there enjoy its high privileges and eter- 
nal honors. This is the idea which, in the 
language of illustration and figure, Jesus 
meant to convey to the seventy disciples, 
who had just returned from their mission- 
ary work elated with their possession of 
miraculous powers. What he said to them 
implies that their names were “ written in 
Heaven.” In the Book of Revelation Chris- 
tians are spoken of as having their names 
“written in the Lamb’s book of life.”” No 
one supposes that such a form of speech 
means an actual registry in the literal 
sense; yet the idea meant to be conveyed 
is as real and true as it would be if there 
were such a registry in the upper world. 
All Christians are citizens of that world, 
even while dwelling on earth: and when 
they die they will go there, and there dwell 
forever. To all practical intents their 
names are ‘‘ written in Heaven.’’ They are 
so written in Christ’s mediatorial offices in 
their behalf and in God’s gracious purposes 
toward them. Christians are the sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty by the 
adoption of grace, and as such, “heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ.’”’ The in- 
heritance which is “reserved in Heaven” 
for them is by Peter described as “an in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away,” and by Paul spuken 
of as ‘“‘the inheritance of the saints in 
light.’”’ It is the “far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory” which awaits the 
Christian after death. No wonder that 
Christ, who knew what Heaven was and is, 
having himself come from that blessed 
world, should say to the seventy disciples: 
“Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, that 
the spirits are subject unto you; but rather 
rejoice because your names are written in 
Heaven.’’ He whose name is registered 
there may well make this life a perpetual 
song, and leave this world in the trium- 
phant hope of going to a better one. 


WE have received a letter from a highly 
respected subscriber, an official in the State 
Department in Washington, who asks to 
have THE INDEPENDENT discontinued to his 
address. He writes: 

The political character of it is now such as to 
render it, in my opinion, not what I want to see 
in a paper received as a religious journal. And 
in a recent issue you ask, if I understand you 
rightly,that inquiry should be made into the pur- 
ity of the lives, early and present, of Presidential 
candidates. Where such a system of inquiry 
would end—whether it would exclude you and 
me from its scope, whether it would stop with 
candidates for the Presidency, or would take up 
other candidates for other offices, social, munic- 
ipal, or ecclesiastical—those who start it cannot 
predict. But, anyhow, I cannot receive in my 
family a paper which institutes such tests and 
provokes such investigations. Oblige me, 
therefore, by striking my name from your sub- 
scribers and not sending me your paper any 
further. 


Our correspondent need feel under no obli- 
gation to us for striking his name from the 
list of subscribers. We always do that 
when the period for which a subscriber has 
paid expires. He rightly understands us as 
insisting on good moral character and pu- 
rity of life, not only in presidential candi- 
dates, but in all candidates for public of- 
fice. Tosuch a “system of inquiry” he ob- 
jects. He would subject candidates to no 
test whatever regarding their moral char- 
acter. He would only consider their fitness 
and public or business character; and yet 
he would not on his own account engage a 
clerk, or hire a coachman or employ a serv- 
ant without first applying the very test he 
thinks ought not to be applied to public of- 
ficials, especially to those in high office. 
He would apply a more rigid test to the 
man who keeps his accounts, or drives his 
horses, or preperes bis dinnerthan he would 
to the man who asks to be made President 
of the United States. The moral character 
of a person who applies for any position of 
trust, either private or public, is and must 
be an important element in determining his 
fitness for the responsibllity to be assumed. 
The higher and more sacred the trust, 





ilee, giving them instructions as to their 
work. Inthe same chapter the Evangelist 


applied. Is that man whose private 
character is one thing and whose pub- 
lic character another—who lives a 
dual life—fit to be intrusted with great 
interests? Isthe force of public example 
not to be considered in voting a man into 
high office whose private character does not 
harmonize with his public character? Our 
correspondent may think so, but THE INDE- 
PENDENT is a Christian journal, and it can- 
not and will not ignore personal character 
in candidates for office, whether political or 
ecclesiastical, whether for President, or 
Governor, or any Other office. We shall 
most heartily congratulate the country 
if Benjamin Harrison becomes, as 
we believe, at this writing, he will, 
the political head of this nation. As 
political head he will be in some sense 
also the social head, and the advantage of 
having a man of pure character in this lofty 
position no high-minded citizen, whether 
Christian or pagan, ought to be unable to 
appreciate. 





The Evangelist calls attention to an in- 
sidious and dangerous movement in the 
Presbyterian Church of theSouth. A num- 
ber of colored Presbyterian churches in 
Texas have formed a presbytery, to cover 
the entire State of Texas, which is to be 
entirely disconnected from either the 
Northern or the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, and which will seek to draw to 
itself the colored churches connected with 
both Presbyterian bodies in Texas. It is 
expected that the colored Presbyterians in 
Mississippi will also form a presbytery, 
and that others will follow. Especially is 
it hoped that the presbyteries of the South- 
ern Atlantic coast which are connected 
with the Northern presbyteries and which 
are predominantly colored, will join, and 
that then the one great obstacle to the 
union of the Northern and Southern 
Churches will be removed. It is a very 
pretty plot, and a very mean one. It would 
solve the difficulty immediately—for there 
is no other—but wholly at the expense of 
the colored churches. Just think what a 
disadvantage it would put these colored 
churches at. In Texas a meeting of presby- 
teries, covering the whole state, would be 
almost impossible. So Mississippi ought to 
be divided into half a dozen or more 
presbyteries. There are churches enough 
for convenient presbyteries if they only 
keep together. The colored churches are 
poor, and cannot afford the expense of 
travel. They would be greatly discour- 
aged by the lack of fellowship. But still 
more important, if these churches which 
have received and needed help from their 
white brethern North and South go out of 
their denomination who will be responsible 
for their belp? Who will contribute to 
their growth and support ? They will have 
to stand by themselves. and The Evangelist 
is right in bidding them beware, Ofcourse 
these churches will not go off by them- 
selves except as it is made plain to them 
that their company is not wanted. If the 
hateful spirit of caste drives them off they 
will go but not otherwise. Remember the 
protest lately made by the Negro Episcopal 
churches of Virginia against being driven 
into a separate Missionary Jurisdiction. 
The union of divided friends is an object 
greatly tobe desired, but when itis secured 
by the sacrifice of God’s saints and man’s 
despised ones we may be sure the Master 
will frown upon it. 





JUDGE CALDWELL, of the United States 
Circuit Court in Arkansas, in a recent 
case, delivered an elaborate opinion in 
which he holds that, under a state law 
which forbids the sale of ‘alcohol or any 
spirituous, ardent, vinous, malt, or fer- 
mented liquors,’’ cider cannot be lawfully 
sold. His doctrine is that cider is an alco- 
holic beverage produced by the fermenta- 
tion of the juice of apples, and coming 
clearly withio the letter of such a prohibi- 
tory statute. On this point the Judge 
says: 


“Cider is also an intoxicating liquor, for it is 
common knowledge that a fermented beverage 
which contains from five to ten per cent. of 
alcohol, which is freely drunk by the glassful, 
will produce intoxication. This is a fact of 
daily observation in communities where such 
beverages are sold. Whisky contains from 
forty to fifty per cent. of alcohol, and cider con- 
tains one-fifth as much alcohol as whisky, se 
that drinking a pint of cider is equivalent to 
drinking one-fifth of a pint of whisky. But to 
bring it under the operation of the liquor laws 
of the state it is not essential that it should be 
an intoxicating liquor. It is enough that it isa 
‘vinous or fermented liquor.’” 


The judge is undoubtedly right as to the 
production of cider; and we are able to see 
no defect in the argument relating to the 





the more important that the test be 


fermented; and then it contains q 
proportion of alcohol, and this brings i¢ 
within the letter of the law. It ig an 
alcoholic liquor obtained by fermen 
and if the sale of malt liquors and wines, ag 
well as spirituous liquors, should be pro- 
hibited, then for the same reason the sale 
of cider should be prohibited. There have 
been a great many cider drunkards, as well 
as whisky drunkards. The appetite for 
strong drink may begin with and be 
formed by the habitual use of cider as a 
beverage. 





RETALIATION isa primitive weapon which 
civilization has not yet discarded, We 
ought not to expect China to hesitate te 
use it, if we ourselves contemplate it in 
some of its milder forms, nor ought we to 
be surprised if China should propose to uge 
it in answer to provocation of ours. The 
Chinese Exclusion Bill is such treatment 
of China as would naturally provoke like 
treatment from China, and we are not sur- 
prised that a Peking official shoulda Say. 
concerning the Chinese Exclusion Bil]: , 

“If the obnoxious American bill should be 
carried into effect there will be no other course 
open for China, consistent with her dignity as 
a nation, than to adopt retaliatory measures 
by prohibiting the citizens of the United States 
from coming to China. This will be by no 
means proportionate to the harm done to the 
Chinese interests in America, but it will have 
tobe done in order to show that the Chinese 
can do something, and if this will have no ef. 
fect in bringing the United States Congress 
and the United States Government to reason 
and fairness, then it will be a question for 
China to consider whether it is not time for 
her to cancel her treaties made with that 
country, to recall her subjects from there, to 
expel all the United States citizens from this 
country, and to cease all relations and inter. 
course, diplomatic and commercial, with that 
country.” 





The last legislature of this state provided 
by a law, which went into effect on the 
1st of this month, that all railroad com- 
panies in the state should heat their pas- 
senger cars by steam, instead of the car- 
- stove which had hitherto proved the source 
of serious disasters to the lives of passen- 
gers. The companies, as arule, have gen- 
erally prepared themselves to comply with 
the provisions of the law. There are, how- 
ever, some companies that are delinquentin 
complying with this law, and have asked 
the Railroad Commissioners of the state to 
extend the date for such compliance to the 
ist of next January, and others want a 
still longer delay. These Commissioners 
should exercise a sound discretion in deal- 
ing with such requests; yet they will do 
well to remember that all the railroad com- 
panies in the state have had a seasonable 
notice of the date when the law was to go 
into operation; and if any of them have 
omitted to prepare for compliance with its 
requirement, when they might have done 
so by reasonable attention to the subject, 
they ought not to receive any special leni- 
ency from these Commissioners. The sub- 
stitution of steam for the car-stove isa 
matter of grave importance to the public 
safety. 


THE law passed some years since by the 
legislature of Washington Territory, grant- 
ing the right of voting to women, has by 
the Supreme Court of that territory been 
declared unconstitutional. There is no 
pretense by the court that this lawisin 
conflict with any express provision of any 
law enacted by Cougress or any provision 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
The court assumes, without any just war- 
rant for so doing, that the understanding of 
Congress when organizing the territory 
was that the right of suffrage should be 


some time ago, isa very strange assumption. 
The people of that territory propose to 
bring the matter to the attention of Con- 
gress next winter, and, if possible, secure 
the following amendment to the laws of the 
United States relating to territories: 

“ All laws that have been or may be enacted 
by the legislative assembly of any territory 
shall remain in force until repealed by said 
legislative assembly, unless nullified in express 
terms by a subsequent of Congress.” 

The effect of such an amendment would be 
to prevent the judiciary of any territory 
from declaring laws passed by its legislative 
assembly to be unconstitutional. It is to be 
remembered that this judiciary is not 
elected by the people, but appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and hence that it does nut repre- 
sent the people at all, as does the legislative 
assembly. A sufficient remedy for any im- 
proper legislation by such an assembly 18 
found in the power of Congress, without 
any revisory power in the territorial judi 
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the term is ordinarily used, is apple ia a 





confined to the male sex. This, as we said” 
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“ THE greatest ‘political parade the 
ever saw” is what a prominent citi- 

said of the Republican procession in 


ity, last Saturday. It was great in 


ach ol in quality and in enthusiasm. 
Wwe computed that from 30,000 to 35,000 


the office of THE INDEPENDENT on 
their Way uptown; and there were large 
contingents from Murray up to Fourteenth 
Street waiting to get intoline. Probably 
from 50,000 to 60.000 were in line. And 
what a processionit was in the class of men 
who composed it! An old merchant says no 
such parade of business men has been seen 
jo this city since the visit of the Prince of 
Wales. Not only were all lines of business 
represented, but they were represented by 
their most distinguished leaders as well as 
py the masses. The millionaire merchant 
marched in the ranks as well as his clerks 
and porters; the capitalist and banker 
trod the muddy street as enthusiasti- 
cally as his employés; the lawyers were in 
jine and so were the judges; the brok- 
ers —stock, produce, oil, cotton — turned 
out 1n masses; and it seemed as tho the 
Jeather, iron, steel, and other manufactur- 
ers were all on the street. Gen. Stewart L. 
Woodford appeared at the head of a file, and 
old men marched as willingly as young. 
Every man carried the Stars and Stripes, and 
Broadway seemed to be a moving mass of 
flags. Theenthusiasm expressed itself ina 
hundred ways. The favorite method seemed 
to be by the question and answer, repeated 
ja chorus almost without interval: *‘What’s 
the matter with Harrison ?” ‘“ He’s all 
right.” ‘* Who’s all right ?”? * Why, Har- 
ison.” The sidewalks were crowded with 
on-lookers, and it seemed as tho all New 
York had become solidly Republican. 





THE speech of Chauncey M. Depew in 
Brooklyn last Friday night was just such 
a speech as the greatest American orator 
might be pleased to make. Probably 
few of the immense throng who heard him 
would hesitate to say that they had never 
listened to a finer effort. Mr. Depew 
sppke nearly two hours, and had things 
entirely his own way. His oratory, as ev- 
erybody knows, pours itself along in a 
smooth and rapid flood. As an after-dinner 
speaker he has, perhaps, no equal in this 
country; but his Brooklyn speech not only 
abounded in racy anecdote and telling 
illustration, but it had a strong core of 
argument. He put before the minds of his 
hearers the chief issues of the campaign in 
the most effective way. He was not afraid 
to go into statistics to show what Protec- 
tion has done for the country, and he did 
not hesitate to hold up,in his inimitable 
way, the shortcomings of the present so- 
called Reform Administration. One of the 
points that was most enjoyed was this: 

“Our friends, Professor Sumner, of Yale Col- 
lege, and Professor Perry, of Williams College, 
and Prof. James Russell Lowell, of Harvard 
College, sing in a chorus that fills the circum- 
nambient air, * We have longed for the dawn of 
the morning, through our studious lives of a 
quarter of a century and when hope was all 
but dead, behold, the breaking of the sky, il- 
lumined by an angel host of Free Traders 
[laughter] with Cleveland as angel-in-chief.’ 
LMuch laughter.) 

“T have stood in every gallery in Europe; I 
have bent in rapt admiration at those works of 
genius, which are the despair of modern times 
and seem to be directly from the pencil of in- 
spiration. [ have stood before the canvases of 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, of Correggio. Every 
one of them is upon scriptural subjects, and 
every one of them presents apparently heavenly 
modeled angels, and in no picture did I see an 
angel that looked like President Cleveland. 
[Roars of laughter.]” 
Never was audience more highly enter- 
tained, and never did audience more en- 
thusiastically acknowledge its obligation. 





WE have received the following iaterest- 
ing note from a correspondent in Washing- 
ton ; 


To THe INDEPENDENT: 

A Christian gentleman spent the Sabbath, 
Oct. 1ith, in the city of Indianapolis, where he 
attended service in the First Presbyterian 
Church. It was the Communion Sabbath. 
Seated there with his brethren was the Repub- 
lican candidate for President of the United 
States, who officiated with them as an elder in 
distributing the sacred emblems to the commu- 
nicants. After the service one of the elders in- 
vited this Christian gentleman to dine with 
him, which he did, when his host related to 
him the following incident: 

“On the morning after the nomination of 
General Harrison for President I thought I 
would step around and see how my brother 
elder was taking the news, and congratulate 
him on the event. Reaching his house, I learned 
at the door that the family were done break- 
fasting and had just retired to the library for 
the usual morning devotions. Stepping inside, 
I stood waiting and listening. I heard the 
General’s familiar voice; he was reading from 


and 1 heard him leading in prayer. While he 
was praying I was rejoicing in the conviction 
that God was preparing him for the exalted 
place at the head of the nation.” 


AMONG others, in the current prosecutions 
for polygamy in Utah, two facts appear, 
and “Shine aloft like stars.’’ Visitors to 
Salt Lake are always assured by the elders 
of Israel, and with great emphasis and so- 
lemnity, that the piety of polygamists is 
phenomenal, that nowhere else is the con- 
science kept so tender and so void of 
offense. All, all is done from duty, re- 
ligion. But, alas, the court records tell an- 
other story. Most shameful deeds come 
frequently to the surface as tho the 
Church had been largely recruited from 
Sodom, while every now and then single 
cases are hit upon, which disclose depravity 
intense and manifold, and in amount suffi- 
cient to stock an average Gentile county 
for years. Then, too, the statement is made 
with unction and without a blush, that no 
saint is suffered to seek the exaltation of 
‘plurality’ unless he is financially able 
comfortably to support several families. 
Whereas, the fact is notorious that the 
shiftless and lazy, if on good terms with 
the rulers, are freely permitted to add wife 
to wife, and profit abundantly by their toil. 
And further, from one-third to one-half of 
the hundreds who have been sent to prison 
within five years, at the end of their term 
have taken the paupers’ oath; that is, 
have served thirty days more than the sen- 
tence required, and then made a sworn 
statement that they were not possessed of 
worldly goods sufficient to pay the fine, 
varying from $50 to $300, and so have se- 
cured its remission. No, neither poverty 
nor depravity constitute any bar to po- 
lygamy. 





....Christ, when cleansing the temple the 
second time, said to the Jews: 

““Itis written, My house shall be called the 
house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.” 

Dr. Broadus, in his Commentary on Mat- 
thew, says: 

* Aplace of worship becomes a den of rob- 
bers: 1. When the worship is conducted by 
men who seek religious office for the money it 
yields. 2. When the worship is supported, or 
the house of worship erected, by such meas- 
ures as extortion in fairs or covert gambling. 
8. When persons join a certain church in hope 
of gaining custom, or otherwise promoting 
their worldly interests. 4. When men wrong 
others through the week, and try to atone for 
it by worshiping God on the Lord’s Day.” 
This is a pungent application of the Sav- 
iour’s words. 


.... Whatever the Sackville West incident 
means, it does not mean the least irritation 
against Great Britain. Of course all 
Americans, nearly, sympathize with the 
Liberal Party in desiring [rish reforms, and 
they believe in an Irish local legislature or 
Parliament, if it is tobe so called. But 
they do not feel a bit of irritation against 
England for Lord Sackville’s stupid blun- 
der. While we agree with the English 
critics that Mr. Cleveland’s aetion has been 
very hasty and undignified, it is also con- 
sistent with the fact that there is no other 
nation with which we have such affinities 
as with Great Britain, and no other whose 
good opinion we more value. Any talk of 
rupture of diplomatic relations, much more 
of war, is the purest nonsense. 


....Prof. Francis Bowen in a letter an- 
nouncing his intention to support the 
Democratic candidates said: 


“Tlike not either the Republican platform 
with its ‘silver plank,’ or the ambiguous rela- 
tive position of the two heads of the party; its 
nominal candidate for the Presidency, and its 
chief ruler and manager, who remind one only 
of wicked Sir John Faistaff trying to escape 
condign punishment by disguising himself as 
the fat woman of Brentford. The petticoat 
and muffler cannot hide the broad back, the 
tortuous policy, and the greedy cravings of its 
real candidate, its uncrowned ruler, James G. 
Blaine. Let him beware of a sound cudgeling 
inflicted by the indignant Ford.” 
Professor Bowen does his great reputation 
an injustice in the foregoing paragraph. 


.... he legislature of this state has pro- 
vided by law that the election polls in this 
city shall close at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of election day. Judge Barrett, of 
this city, was last week asked to grant a 
mandamus requiring the inspectors in 
certain districts to keep the polls epen 
after this period. He denied the applica- 
tion, remarking: 

“The real question is whether we shall direct 
by mandamus the inspectors to do what the 
legislature has said that they shall not do.” 


It did not take the judge long to find the 





he Book of Psalms, Soon there was a pause, 


said: 


--.-Dr. MacArthur, of this city, recently 


“There isa great deal of useless speculation 
about Heaven and its employment. It is best 
not to be wise above what is written. I usually 
find that those who aim to be thus wise are gen- 
erally foolish below what is written.” 

Our main business in this world is so to 
live as always to be prepared for Heaven; 
and as to what Heaven actually is, and will 
be to us when we get there, we should seek 
all the light which the Bible gives on the sub- 
jeet, and then be content with it. This will 
be abundantly sufficient for all practical 
purposes, 


....Prof. Francis Bowen, of Harvard, is 
known as the author of a standard work on 
Political Economy. He has furnished ex- 
cellent Protection arguments; but last 
week he announced his intention to vote 
for Mr. Cleveland. He says he isnota Free 
Trader, but for ten years he has been in 
favor of tariff reform, civil service reform, 
and other reforms. If he wants what passes 
under the name of Tariff Reform, of course 
he does right to join the Democratic Party. 
But if he wants Civil Service Reform he 
commits a ludicrous mistake in looking for 
itin the party of spoils. 


....No one hasaright to demand a su- 
perfluity of evidence in relation to any 
question of duty, whether in relation to 
God or man, as a condition of his obliga- 
tion to perform that duty. It is enough 
that probable evidence enforces the duty, 
tho it be not so strong as to exclude the 
possibility of rejection. This is the kind of 
evidence upon which men have to act in 
respect to their temporal interests; and if 
it be sufficient in relation to these inter- 
ests, then itis just as good with reference 
to interests that are future and eternal. 


.... Some skeptics sneeringly speak of the 
Bible as ‘the Paper Pope.”” Such it is in 
fact to the Christian believer, not simply 
as a book bound up in a single volume, and 
by way of distinction designated as *‘ the 
Bible,” but because the authority of God is 
in and behind the Book, and because what 
it says he in effect says. This makes the 
Bible the great sheet-anchor and guide of 
Christian thought. Nothing can be more 
reasonable than to bow submissively to the 
supremacy of such a ‘** Paper Pope.’’ 


--.. We have constant indications of the 
gradual breaking down of the color preju- 
dice in the South. The last is the fact that 
a series of base-ball games is now being 
played in New Orleans before a largecrowd 
of both colors, between the colored cham- 
pions and the champion amateur white 
nine. The first game was won by the white 
players by a score of fourtoone. It is but 
avery few years since nq white club could 
have been hired for money to play with a 
Negro club. 


.... The Emperor of Germany’s rebuke to 
the Berlin newspapers is something remark- 
able and must have almost stunned the 
ears of his hearers, the representatives of 
the city. Of course they did not dare to 
answer back, as in Germany no such liberty 
is allowed as was taken not very long ago by 
the Australian representatives in their in- 
terview with the British Premier. But the 
treatment by the present Emperor of his 
mother and of bis father’s memory has not 
been such as to call solely for favorable 
comment. 


....“* What do you want to do ?”’ said one 
man to another. ‘‘ Well,’ said the other, 
“T don’t know that I can exactly say what 
I want to do; but I don’t want tosin against 
God, and with his helpI will not do so.” 
The worst thing that a man can possibly do 
is to sin agaiust God. The next worst thing 
is to sin against man. If he does the latter 
he will always do the former; and if he 
does the former he will be very likely to do 
the latter. 


.... What the Bible will be to one’s soul 
depends on the attitude of his soul toward 
the Book divine. If he believes it to be the 
Word of God, and devoutly reads and stud- 
ies it as such, it will beto him the Book of 
books. If, on the other hand, he is a cav- 
iler or a skeptic, he will not be charmed 
with the Bible, and will hardly read it at 
all. There is a vast difference between 
these two attitudes of the mind and heart. 


....The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in an opinion delivered by Mr. Jus- 
tice Bradley, last week, decided that all 
state laws imposing a license tax upon 
commercial travelers not residents of the 
state imposing the tax are unconstitu- 
tional. Such laws are inconsistent with 
that provision of the Federal Constitution 





proper answer to this question, 


that gives to Congress the exclusive right 


.-..“* Young man, you don’t know your 
privileges,” said a venerable Christian 
woman to a young man who was then 
struggling with the great problem of hope, 
and was for the most part in the state of 
despair. ‘‘You say that you believe in 
Christ. Very well. Why not, then, be- 
lieve the promise that God lias made to you 
through Christ, and at once hope for Heav- 
en?” That hits the point exactly. 


...“'Give him as good as he sent.”” “Pay 
him in his own coin.” ‘There, take that 
for your pay with interest.’”’ These maxims 
of human depravity are the equivalents of 
the Jewish saying, ‘‘ An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth.’”’ In regard to them 
all the language of Christ is this: ‘‘ That 
ye resist notevil.” Retaliation is not the 
law of his kingdom, and should not be the 
creed or the practice of men. 


....Jesus, in the days of his flesh, said: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Try the experiment, ye children of sorrow, 
of spiritually coming to Christ. Pillow 
your aching hearts upon his sympathies, 
and be assured that you will not do so in 
vain. You will find a comfort in Cnrist 
which you can find nowhere else. 


....-President Cleveland has designated 
Thursday, the 29th day of this month, as 
the day to be observed by the American 
people in special thanksgiving to Almighty 
God. The people should not forget that 
“every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above and cometh down from the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.” 


....Jesus Christ, in coming into this 
world “not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many,” came to be a servant and asacrifice. 
He took upon him “‘ the form of a servant”’ 
by his incarnation, and in this condition he 
was ‘‘the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.’’ All our hopes of 
Heaven rest on him. 


-... Surrogate Ransom, of this city, re- 
cently administered a sharp lecture to a 
shyster lawyer who had instituted a wholly 
unwarranted will contest before him. 
There was not the slightest legal founda- 
tion for the contest. Lawyers who engage 
in this kind of business are a disgrace to 
the legal profession, and a nuisance in so- 
ciety. 


.---If one makes a misuse of the proba- 
tion he has in this world by refusing to 
improve it, then, judging from his conduct 
here, he would do no better if he had a sec- 
ond probation in the next world. If he so 
improves his present probation as to make 
sure of Heaven, then he will not need a 
second one hereafter for the same purpose, 


....The advice of Thomas Jefferson to 
every one in anger is that he should stop 
and silently and slowly count ten before he 
opens his mouth to say a word. The proba- 
bility is that by this process he will cool off 
and hence speak more advisedly with his - 
lips. Men often sayin anger what they 
have occasion afterward to regret. 


....A candidate for the ministry, when 
being examined for licensure, was asked 
whether he thought that “ the Bible ought 
to be fixed up to suit the notions of men.” 
He replied: ‘“‘I have always thought that 
the business of the Bible was to fix men’s 
notions, and not to be fixed up by them.” 
A very good answer. 


....Matthew Henry justly remarks: 

“*We know not what we ask when we ask for 
the glory of wearing the c1own, and ask not for 
grace to bear the cross in our way to it.” 

Very true. We shall never wear the crown 


unless we previously bear the cross. Cross- 
bearing is the straight road to Heaven. 


....Chief Justice Fuller last week deliv- 
ered his first opinion in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, imitating the good 


example of his predecessor in stating the 
points of law clearly, and using no unnec- 
essary words. This is certainly a good be- 
ginning for the new Chief Justice. 


.... Lf one is ready to die, he is as really 
ready to live; and whether he lives or dies 


will make no difference in the essential 
facts relating to him. He is the Lord’sin 
either case; and all his spiritual imterests 
are secured. 


....So the American favorites of the King 
of Wurtemberg, Woodcock and Hendy, have 
run away. Nobody will bemoan their dis- 
missal, for we suppose that is what it is. 

....If A. T. Stewart and Governor Tilden 


had given their money away while they 
lived,as has Daniel Hand, what a saving of 
lawyers’ fees it would have made! 


ia ..Every one rejoices in the news that 
the much-loved Cardinal Newman is recoy- 
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Beligions Intelligence. 


RELIGIOUS WORK AMONG THE 
IMMIGRANTS. 





BY A CORRESPONDENT. ~ 


THE bost of strangers entering at our 
gates is practicaliy a modern migration of 
nations. They are coming at the rate of 
more than one-half million annually, ac 
cording to official statistics. In viewof this 
fact, the question as to what has been and 
is being done for the spiritual and religious 
interests of these tens and hundreds of 
thousands is a timely one. . 

Without exaggeration it can be said that 
much, very much, has been and is being 
done for these masses. This is already evi- 
dent from the fact that the districts to 
which the great bulk of immigrants go is 
not the section of country where the great 
est percentage of ignorant population is to 
be found This is found chiefly in the 
Southern States, while the great mass of 
our new veople have for more than a gen- 
eration been going to the Northwestern 
States, where the inte}lizgence and morality 
of the people is, on the whole, on a leve}) 
with that of the older states of 'he Kast. 

What this general condition of affairs 
would, on the face of thiogs, indicate, is 
seen to be true when the iodividual data 
and facts on the religious education of the 
immigrant are taken into consideration. 
Those coming from the Latin countries of 
Southern Kurope as also about one-third of 
the German contingent and nearly all of the 
Irish, belong to the Roman Catholic Chureb, 
The remarkable growth of this Church 
in America testities to the activity of the 
Church in gathering iuto her fold her own 
children. In the nature of the case, it is 
impossible to secure religious statistics o' 
theKazlish-speakinugCat holicimmigrants,as 
tuese often are absorbed by existing Church 
organizitions, Of the non-English Catholics 
we have the most reliable figures of the 
Germans. In all there are about 2.000 000 
German Catholics in the United dtates 

The thirteen great provinces of this Church 
report their German membership as follows, 
Baltimore, 38 845; Boston, 7 875; Chicago, 
119,390; Cincinnati, 287.860; Milwaukee, 
103.105; New Orleans, 18,425; New York, 
187.013; Philadelphia. 117.670; Orezon, 200; 
St. Louis, 110.670; St. Paul, 75,965; San 
Francisco, 4,876; Santa Fé, 4,775. These fig- 
ures show how successfully this Cnurcb 
with its maguificent oryanization aod work 
ing equipment of parochial schools, col 
leges, seminaries, monasteries, convents, 
orders etc. has been laboring among the 
immigrants. 

Tae masses ariving from the Scandina- 
vian countries—Deomark, Norway and 
Sweden. as also from Iceland and Finp- 
land—are Lutneran almost to a man. Of 
the Germans nearly two-tbnirds are adber- 
ents of the same faith, as are also many ot 
the Bohemians, the Slawokians, and others 
from Central Eurupe. While these people 
have in almost countless thousands, dur- 
ing the past three decades, been pourins 
into the great Northwest, it isa fair state- 
ment, that the growth of the Church work 
Among them has been in just proportion to 
the increase of immiyration. ludeed, vearly 
all the eneryies of the whole ULutberan 
Church of America are employed in tak- 
ing care of ber own people iu their new 
homes. In the great forei:n mission enter- 
prises of the nineteenth ceatury the Lu- 
theran Church ot this country has been 
able to do bat little. The General Synod, 
indeed, has several stations iu India and 
one in Africa; the General Council has a 
few iw andia; and the United Synod of the 
South is organizing a mission in Japan. 
But for the most part the mission activity 
of this Church consists in sending moneys 
to the older Lutheran societies in Scandi- 
navia and Germany, particularly those at 
Hermannsbiurg and L-ipzig. The Synodi- 
cal Conference, the largest General Lu- 
theran body in the country, with a mem- 
bership of more than 300,000, has no foreign 
mission enterprise of its own, nor have any 
of tbe independent synods. 

Bu',in the room of this the urgent need 
of the hour in our own land is engaging 
their full attention; and statistics show 
that this labor bas not been in vain. A 
little over half a ventury ago the Lutheran 
Church of America numbered less than 200 
pastors aad only 900 congregations. Now 
it numbers about 4 200 pastors. 7,400 con- 
gregations aad 31,000.000 communicants. 
At least two-thirds of this membership 
consist of the families of those who came 
from the old Lutheran couutries of Europe. 
This growth is about eq ‘aily proportioned 
between the Germans aad the Scandinavi- 
ans. As an example of the former may be 


mentioned the Missouri Synod. Organized 
in 1847 by a little band of Saxons, it has 
worked exclusively among the German im- 
migrants, and now numbers 1,000 pastors 
and 250,000 communicant members. The 
Swedish Augustana Synod only recently 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its small beginnings. Now it numbers 268 
ministers, 545 congregations—half of them 
organized in the last ten years—and over 
70.000 communicants. Other synods have 
labored with similar success; and of the 55 
Lutheran synods of America, there are not 
a half dozen which do not engage promi- 
nentl7 in this work. In the majority of 
cases it is regarded as the mission of 
the Church. 
The work among the immigrants is thor- 
oughly organized and systemuatizeid, and 
would be even more efficient if all the syn- 
ods would co operate. Tke Church begins 
to care for the immigrant while yet in 
Europe. Lists of Lutheran pastors and con- 
giegatiors in America have been scattered 
over all Germany and Scandinavia, di- 
recting the stranger where he can find a 
church bome. In Hamburg, Bremen and 
other ports, harbor missionaries supply in- 
formation and‘aid. In New York City 
there are three Church immigrant bouses, 
invitivg the stranger and supplying him 
with a resting place and with good advice. 
Taese immigrant houses have been instru- 
ments of great good. Last year that of the 
General Council harbored nearly 12,000 per- 
sons, and started them on their westward 
course. Since it: esiablishment, upward 
of one hundred and fifry thousand persons 
have enjoyed the Church’s welcome there. 
Similar houses exist also for the Scandina 
viaus, and even for the Finns. As soon as 
a German or Scandivavian settlement is 
made in the West, it is, if possible, visited 
by a traveling missionary, of whom a large 
number are employed for this work by the 
various svnods Asaruilea beginningismade 
by starting a parochial school and by regu 
lar preaching. Soon a mission copyregation 
is organized,which in the course of tyme be- 
comes self supporting, To do all this work 
13 pot easy. The immigrants coming from 
lands which have State churches and where 
the State builds the church and pays the 
pastor, and besides being poor in this 
world’s goods themselves, must first learn 
to support the work of the Church, the 
synods, asa rule, can do but little for them 
financially. The Lutheran Church of Amer- 
c4 is poor; its institutions bave but small 
or no endowment, and its church organiza 
tions but tew funds. As a rule, tnese all 
must live from hand to mouth. One ofthe 
leading synods wakes it a rule never to 
xive a missionary a gceater income than five 
bundred avear. In the whole immigrant 
work necessity has become the mother of 
economy, but with the men and meaus at 
command,the greatest possible good 1s done. 
Ocher denomina’ions are not idle in tnix 
great work. Especially has the Methodist 
Church been active. In 1840 she bad but 
824 German members ; now she has eight 
couferences, 647 pastors,47,214 full and 5,672 
members on probation, and 746 churches. 
his Church, too, had an immigrant house 
in New York, but has discontinued it for 
tbe present. Tbe German Reformed Church 
has a German membership of about 50,000. 
The Evanyelical Synod. which in America 
isthe representative of the United Church 
of Prussia, woere since 1817 the Lutheran 
aud the Re‘ormed were brought under one 
organization by iznority their confessional 
differeaces, has a membersbi; of 150,000, 
mostly in the West and Northwest. It, too, 
is very active, operating by the same meth- 
ods which have proved so successful in the 
case of the Lutherans. The Congregation- 
alists have gathered into their fuld several 
thousand Scandinavians, particularly those 
who with the Waldenstr6ém movement 
became estranged from the State Church. 
The headquarters for their work is Minne- 
apolis, tho their seminary is in Chicago. 
The) are also laboring among the Stavs, a 
Slavic department having since 1885 been in 
operation in connection with Oberlin Sem- 
ivary. The Presbyterians have done some 
work among the Germans, as have also the 
Baptists, with better success than the for- 
mer. The Methodists and the Baptists 
have both made a beginning among the 
Danes. Institutions and periodicals in the 
interest of these enterprises are being car- 
ried on by all these denominations. 
iin 


BisHop Foss has taken up his episco- 
pal residence in Philadelphia, aud has 
been warmly welcomed. Bishop Andrews 
comes to this city from Washington. He 
was welcomed last week. 


-...The case of the Rev. W. H. Noyes 
was, we understand, the order fer the con- 





sideration of the Prudential Committee of 


the American Board Tuesday afternoon. 
Mr. Noyes himself was before the Commit- 
tee for examination Wednesday of last 
week. 

..-.-The Memorial Chapel of the Good 
Shepherd, in connection with the General 
Theological Seminary, Pretestant Episco- 
‘pal, this city. was dedicated last week, by 
Bishops Potter, Seymour, Williams and 
other bishops, and 200 gowned clergy. 

....The Rev. George Williamson Smith, 
D.D., President of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Connu., has been elected Assistant 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Ohio. Dr. Smith was educated at Ho- 
bart College and at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York City. 


.... The Presbytery of Charleston, by di- 
reetion of the Synod of South Carolina, bas 
metand modified its deliverance respecting 
the action of the Assembly on the Wootrow 
case. Instead of forbidding the ‘ public 
contending” against that decision of the 
Assembly the deliverance is now made to 
furbid the ‘‘public contending” against 
the decision, ‘‘ except in a constitutional 
way.”’ These words Presbytery has in- 
serted. 


...-The Methodist Bishops meet in Bos- 
ton this week to arrange their plan of 
Episcopal supervision for the spring con- 
fereuces. Special interest attaches to this 
meeting as it is the first since the action of 
the General Conference asking the Bishops 
soto arrange their work as to give each 
bishop the supervision of the conferences 
contiguous to bis residence. After the Bish- 
ops adjust their Episcopal business they 
will come to New York to participate in the 
annual meeting of the General Committee 
of the Missionary Society, which will be in 
session a week or more, making appropria- 
tions for the ensuing year. 


The trouble among the English Bap- 
tists is, unfortunately, not at an end. Be- 
ginning with the ease of Mr. Spurgeon, it 
has assumed large proportions. On one 
side are Mr. Spurgeon and his adherents; 
ont e other, those whoresent his criticisms 
of the orthodoxy of the denomination aud 
resist the attempt tv induce the @enomina- 
tion to accept a more stringent declaration 
of faith. In September a Committee was 
appointed by the London Baptist Asso- 
ciation to report on the’ contents of the 
pbrase ** evangelical sentiments,” tbe reso- 
lution appointing them distinctly repudiat- 
ing acredal basis. Acting on this iastruc- 
tion the committee opened their report with 
a preamble, stating that their deliverance 
was not to be regarded as acredal basis, but 
only asadeclaration of some of the cardi- 
nal principles of the evangelical faith, gen- 
erally held by the churches of the Associa- 
tion. Each church has its own doctrival 
standard embodied in its trust deed, and 
this declaration simply attempts to indi- 
cate the gen+ral and common drift of these 
various standards. Now, it appears, says 
The Christian Leader, that this preamble 
repudiating a creed, was watered down into 
its mild form under the pressure of three 
membersof thecommittee, who would have 
rejected it altogether had vot Dr. Clifford 
aud Mr. Tymms insigted that without such 
a safeguarding clause they would not en- 
gagein formulating any declaration wbat- 
ever, lest it should be used as an instrument 
ofinquisition; and thus altered, it was ac- 
cepted by the entire committee, tho it must 
be added that Mr. Archibald Brown seems 
to have voted forit under a misapprehen- 
sion that he was voting for another prelimi- 
bary clause and that this would 
have come up afterward; he did not 
mean to vote for it, but he did. 
After much debating the Association re- 
solved, by a majority of two to one, to accept 
the report asit stood. This, however, was 
so distasteful tothe minority, who desire 
some binding instrument, whetber a loose 
declaration or an extended and defunct 
creed, that Mr. Archibald Brown and many 
others who sympathize with Mr. Spurgeon 
have withdrawn, according to a cable re- 
port. The declaration adopted covers the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture in all its 
parts and the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 
Its deliverance on the question of the fu- 
ture is novel in form, but includes all the 
three doctrines of retribution. It runs thus: 
**The unbelieving and wicked, being con- 
demned, shall suffer the punishment due 
to their sins, according to the Scriptures,” 
and leaves in ambiguity what punishment 
is due, according to the Scriptures, to the 
sins of such. And what is most puzzling, 
says the Leader, as a problem of con- 
sistency is that, while this has been one of 
the crucial questions in debate, no objec- 
tion whatever was taken to this or to any 


other clause in what at best is but a loose 
and an insufficient. synopsis of Biblical 
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NOTES OF PROGRESS, 1881-87, 
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SINCE the days, now seventy-five Years 
ago, when Judson, Hall, Rice, Nott and 
Newell—the first of a long line of American 
missionaries—lancedvin Calcutta, India hag 
been dear to the heart of American Chris. 
tians. Each passing decade, with its gifts 
of men and women and its appropriations 
of money, has developed in the various 
Churches of America a deeper interest jp 
and love for this great empire with its ido}. 
atrous millions. In the early years of the 
century India was far removed from Amer. 
ica; missionaries were compelled to take 
passage on sailing vessels, the voyage Jast. 
ing four months or more; at the outset, the 
English Government was hostile and per. 
emptorily banished the first American mig. 
sionaries from Calcutta; there were many 
difficulties and drawbacks; deep-seated 
prejudice and unsurpassed bigotry made 
progress very slow; but, in spite of all dis- 
couragements from without and withipr, 
the good work has gone steadily forward; 
and when the century’s bistory as to India’s 
spiritual progress sball be written it will 
be found that America through her many 
represevtatives has played a large and no- 
ble part. 

Out of 900 foreign missionaries at present 
in Iedia, representing various lands end 
peoples, the oldest is an American, the 
Rev. John Newton (of the Presbyterian 
Church), the veteran missionary of Lahore, 
who, at the age of seventy-eigbt, is still a 
happy worker in his chosen field. Mr. New- 
ton landed in Calcutta in February, 1835, 
almost fifty four years a.o: he has labored 
siuce in connection with the well-known 
Lodiana Mission. Four sons born here and 
educated in America returred to this coun- 
try as missionaries; one of these, Dr. J, 
Newton, died in India after twenty-two 
years’ service; the others are still in the 
ranks; the five laborers have given one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years of service to In- 
dia. A daughter returned to India asa 
missionary and afterward married the Rey, 
Dr. Forman of Lahore, whose two sons and 
daughter have recently returned to India 
as missionaries, the first representatives of 
the third generation in this grand mission- 
ary family. 

Equally interesting is the history of the 
well-known Scudder family of the Re- 
formed Church. Dr. John Scudder, who 
labored in Ceylon, 1819-36, and iu India, 
1837-’54 (he died in 1855), was blessed with 
fourteen children; four died in infancy: 
eight sons and two daughters remained; 
s+ven cons returned to India as missiona- 
ries; another, the fcurth son, died in 1849, 
while prosecuting bis theological studies at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; he, too, 
intended to follow his brotbers to India. 
The daughters returned to this country and 
married English gentlemen. Of the third 
generation two at least have become mis- 
sionaries; the records show no less than ten 
Scudiders as missionaries, and of these, four 
are vow in the field; the ten have given at 
least 200 years of missionary effort to India. 

Thus as we go through the roll-call of the 
various Churches each responds, making 
grateful mention of its India laborers. Of 
Presbyterians the !ong list includes the 
venerable Dr. John C. Lowrie, Dr. J. H. 
Merrison, Dr. H. R. Wilson, Dr. Joseph 
Warren, Dr. Joseph Owen, Dr. L. Janvier, 
Dr. A: A. Hodge, Dr. A. Brothead, Dr. S. 
H. Kellogg, the late Rev. R. G. Wilder and 
others. The Congregatiovalists have had 
noble representatives in addition to the 
names mentioned in the opening paragraph: 
the late Dr. Hollis Read, Dr. A. Hagen, Dr. 
D. O. Allen. the Rev. H. Ballantine, the 
Rev. R. W. Hume, Dr. Bis-ell and Dr. 
Fairbank (the veterans of Ahmednagur) of 
the Marathi Mission, and the Tracys, 
Chandlers, Burnells, and the Rev. J. T. 
Noyes, the Rev. G. T. Washburn and others 
of the Madura Mission. 

The Baptists point with pride to the great 
Judson and a host of worthy successors 1n 
Burmab; and to Drs. Jewett, Clough and 
others of the Telugu Mission (Madras). The 
Free Baptists rejoice over the enthusiastic 
Phillipses, father, mother, son and daugh- 
ters. The Lutherans have a worthy repre- 
sentative in Dr. Unangst of Guntur. The 
United Presbyterians thank God for men 
like the late Dr. A. Gordon, Dr. . Stewart, 
Dr. Martin and others. The Methodists 
never tire of telling amd hearing the story 
of the heroic Dr. Butler, who so narrowly 
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with affectionate pride of the genial 
4 Te voted Bishop Thoburn,remembering 
teful hearts their indebtedness to 
hop William Taylor for the service he 
z ered India Methodism in 1870-’74. 

The American missionaries in India are 
peing greatly blessed of God, and the work 
they are engaged in is being crowned with 

ocess. After some weeks of correspond- 
su! (the statistician in India has no easy 
task) the writer has compiled the following 
cal table, which will certainly be of 
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These figures are highly suggestive and 
indicate a very encouraging deyree of prog- 
ress during the six years under review. 
They speak for themselves. Want of space 
prevents their elaboration; one of the items 
however, demands explanation. The ‘ 249 
foreign missionaries ” are men only; at 
least five-sixths of these are married (in the 
North India Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church there are twenty-five for- 
eign missionaries, all of whom are married) 
so that at least 200 missionary wives should 
be added—many of whom are as devoted, 
hard-workiog 1nd successful missionaries as 
their husbands. Another strongarm of the 
force is the great company of zenana mis- 
sionaries, 150 or more, representing the va- 
rious Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies 
ofAmerica. Combining the three compa- 
pies we have a regiment of Americar mis- 
sionaries 600 strong, scattered over India 
from Lahore in the North to Madura in the 
South, from Mandalay inthe aistant Kast 
toKurrachiin the extreme West. 

An English official once said to the writer: 
“Why do you American missionaries comé 
toIndia,a British Colony ? why not leave 
this land to the Eng!ish, and go tothesouth 
Seas, to China, or some other region where 
there is greater need of your services ?”’ It 
was not difficult to give a reply; it becomes 
easierevery year. Tne table given above is 
perhaps the best answer to such aquestion. 

foreign workers, 300 native ordained 
preachers, and 200.000 Native Christians, 
With an increase of 33,000 in half a dozen 
Years—surely this is not failure! Besides, 
thisisonly onepart of our apology. There 
are other hundreds of unordained native 
preachers, an army of school-teachers, col- 
porteurs and Bible-women; a still larger 
army of school children and Sunday-school 
scholars. Inquirers abound on every hand, 
andunbaptized adherents are flocking to us 

Qgreat numbers; there are schools and col- 
leges, theological seminaries, orphanages. 

ublishing houses and hospitals. When all 
Stold more remains untold. There are in- 
Huences at work the results of which are 
incalculable. 

India still sends out the call for more 
Workers—men and women consecrated to 
the service of the King. The breaking up 
of old systems, the wide-spread thirst for 
English education, the manifest uneasiness 
Prevalent among the Hindus as they see the 
Nising generation dritting away from the 
old landmarks and drifting, too, Christ- 
ward; the English Government exhorting 
that there be more moral instruction given 
mM all schools—these and a score of other 
Considerations demand that the work so 
_ begun be vigorously carried forward at 

atever expenditure of men or money the 
Occasion may require. 
cee? Mission in India needs reinforce- 
~ 8S. Almost every month some well- 

Own laborer falls in the thick of the 
— leaving a great gap in the ranks. This 
oad we have Jost the saintly, scholarly 
end of Bombay, who belonged to the 
in te universal, mourned by Christians 
rote and and America as well as India; 
we a ay Regt, and tre Rev. J. W. Sib- 

Stricken ; American Board (the former 
montns down by small-pox only a few 
Rev. L mer arriving in India), and the 
died . eKhuis of the Arcot Mission (who 
bia) Tener 16ch, a victim to hydropho- 
victory j © ranks must be kept full. With 
lebean rig and the enemy talling back 

* Scena , With all India astir from ceuter 

* withhold rercta, is no time oo a balt 
supplies, orcements, to keep back 


ENOW, INDIA. 











Biblical Research. 


THE “I” OF THE PSALTER. 


dN about eighty psalms there is an “1” 
who narrates his feelings, longings, praises 
and prayers. Is this ‘‘I’’ to be understood 
individually or representatively for the 
congregation and for Israel? This is a 
crux interpretum that has vexed commen- 
tators for centuries. Inthe Jewish ritual 
services at least, anumber of these psalms 
were taken as expressions of the religious 
consciousness of the whole communion— 
cf.,e.g., Targum on Ps. xxiii, xxxviii, lvi, 
Ixix, Ixxxviii, and LXX on Ps. lvi. In the 
Reformation period the scholars were di- 
vided. Luther, and with him the theolo- 
gians of the Lutheran Church, followed this 
view; and, as a consequence, many of the 
psalms have become the foundation for the 
grand hymnology of the Lutheran Church. 
Calvin, on the other hand, understood the<e 
psalms as expressions of the religious con- 
sciousness of certain individuals among 
the pious of Israel. In the present time the 
critical scholars agree in the main with the 
latter position, explaining the use of the 
Psalter for congregational purposes in 
Israel by the adoption for the peo;:le asa 
whole of the individual sentiments con- 
tained in these songs. Among modern 
scholars the must consistent defender of 
the individual view is Hupfeld, in which 
matter Ewald, tho from another stand- 
point, agrees. De Wette was among the 
first to seek a modification of the prevailing 
view. His ideas were taken up by Olshau- 
sen, who in a large number of places main- 
tained that the “I’’ was the congregation 
of Israel. 

This whole matter has now been dis- 
cussed with a care and accuracy that is 
characteristic and typical of German criti- 
cal investigation by Professor Smend, who 
publishes his results in the Zeitschrift fur 
A: T. Wissenschaft, 1888,in an article of 
one hundred pages. He contends that in a 
great majority of cases the ‘‘I’’ must be 
understood of Israel as a religious commun- 
ion, and that the Psalteris the expression 
of Israel's religious experience as the cho- 
sen people of God. He begins by exhaust- 
ively treating (p. 60, sqq.) of the various 
manners in which the nation is in the Old 
Testament personified. The array of data 
here accumulated and their arrangement 
is surprising in their completeness, and 
show how the subjective spirit, so charac- 
teristic of all Semitic thought, finds its ex- 
pression in the Psalter also. It is one new 
testimony to the fact that the Old Testa- 
ment, from its human side, is decidedly an 
Oriental book. 

In the discussion proper Smend begins 
with Ps. exxix, in which the *‘I” is express- 
ly stated to be Israel as a people. To this 
are added other undoubted cases, as Ps. 
Ixxiv. 12; xliv, 5, 7,16. The contents of Ps. 
vi are examined at length, and found to 
argue for the writer’s view. In this way 
the various psalms are examined; and the 
author states that contrary to his own ex- 
pectations he has been compelled to accept 
that the ‘1’ can be referred to an individ- 
ual only where there are positive rea- 
sons fordoing so. These may exist in Ps. 
iii, iv, )xii and xxiii, put they are not con- 
vincing even here. But the great fact in 
the case is that, asa rule, the ‘I’? must be 
understood representatively. 

One needs to be but slightly acquainted 
with the perplexities of the psalm problems 
to see at once what a great change this idea 
will make in the interpretation of the whole 
Psalter and in assigning to the psalmstheir 
dates. Smend himself says: ‘If it isso that 
we have here prayers of the Jewish congre- 
gation, then the prevailing views of older 
Judaism must undergo a strong modifica- 
tion. It is totaliy wrorg to identify 
post-exilic Judaism with mere subjection 
to the divire law bovk. The legalistic 
spirit, indeed, began its supremacy with the 
Exile, but at first extended its power only 
over the cultus and religious customs, and 
only gradually did it gain the coatrol over 
the whole life and faith.” 

Another favorable feature about this in- 
vestigation is that it opposes the popular 
folly of making so many of the psalms 
Maccabean. Smend says that there are but 
very few that demand this date, and that 
the great majority will not admit of it. In 
conclusion he draws attention to the fact, 
that his investigations have been carried on 
without knowing that the Strassburg vet- 
eran, Reuss, had for nearly balf a century 
been maintaining and teaching this same 
idea concerning the “I’’ of the Psalter. Itis 
not often that a new idea more fruitful of 
far-reaching possibilities for good is criti- 
cally maintained with such scholarship as 
is this by Smend, 





Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 18th. 


HELPING ONE ANOTHER.--Josn. xx1, 48— 
XXII, 9. 


i Nores.—' The Lord gave unto Israel.”— 
The conquest of the land had taken about 
eight years. “All theland,’’—This does 
not mean that nothing remained for the 
separate tribes to do in finishing the con- 
quest of their territories; and the extreme 
limit of conquest was not reached till Da- 
vid and Solomon ruled as far as the Euphra- 
tes. But the full extent of their own terri- 
tory was reached in these eight years. 
“* Joshua called the Reubenites,” etc.—To 

Shiloh, as stated later in the lesson. Shi- 

loh took the place of Gilgal as the seat of 

the ark, being less liable to attack from en- 

emies. It was north of Jerusalem about 

seventeen miles, and is now called Seildn. 

——‘ These many days.’’—They had, to 

the number of forty thousand, accompanied 

and helped their brethren in their wars. 

Doubtless they had gone to and from their 

homes, and received recruits from home. 

“Unto your tents.”,-—The tribes be- 

yond Jordan occupied cities, but they were 

more pastoral than those west of the Jor- 

Can, and dwelt mere in tents also.—— 

‘In Bashan.’’—The mountainous region 

north of Moab. ——— “ Brass.”’ — More 

properly copper, altho bronze is in- 

cluded, which is copper mixed with tin. 

Brass, or copper mixed with zinc, was hard- 

ly known then, and the rarity of tin made 

bronze scarce and expensive. “ Divide 

the spoil.’’—The metals were not in coin, 

which had not then been invented, but in 

dishes orornaments. The division with their 
brethren was in accordance with the rule 
later established by David after the victory 
over Ziklag (I Sam. xxx, 22), ** Ca- 
naan,” “Gilead.”—Altho the term ‘‘Ca- 
naan ’”’ is bere used only of the Western por- 
tion of the Holy Land, it may include all of 
Palestine, but the restricted use is the more 
proper. 

Instruction.—The Lord had now given to 
Israel all he had promised, but how much 
he had been hindered in doing it! He 
would have taken them immediately into 
their land, but they were unbelieving, and 
had to wait until forty years later. 

The whole world is to be a conquered Ca- 
naan. The conquest has now been delayed 
nearly two thousand years by the negli- 
gence and faithlessness of the Church. 
Where is Joshua? Where are the two and 
ahalf tribes that will leave their brethren 
and go out to the work ? 

The two and a half tribes served out their 
full time, and waited to be told they had 
finished their work. They did not hurry 
off till told to. Here is a lesson for all em- 
ployés. Do your full task. Do not slight 
it or leave till it is fully done. Be over- 
faithful rather than negligent. 

Strict obedience is a first military duty, 
but it is also a strict social duty which 
does not have the honor due it. It is 
the chief virtue of children, of servants, of 
all employés, and of every human being in 
his relation to God. A soldier honors him- 
self when he obeys orders with alacrity; so 
does a child, and so every one who is under 
authority, and wheis not ? 

People who live off by themselves are in 
special peril. So these people of Reuben, 
Gad and Manasseh, off by themselves be- 
yond Jordan, were specially tempted to 
idolatry, and needed the special warning of 
Joshua that they serve Jehovah only. Peo- 
ple who live in back districts are most like- 
ly to absent themselves from church, and 
to give up religious habits. Keepin fellow- 
lowship and sympathy with your good 
neighbors. 

It unites people together to have the same 
aim. The tribes east and west of the Jor- 
dan engaged in the same campaign and 
felt that they were brothers. Let neighbor- 
ing churches be in the same work, even if 
they have different names, and they will 
retain their unity of heart, 

What is so beautiful as an honorable dis- 
charge to soldiers who have done their full 
duty, have conquered and are ready te go 
home? What is so beautiful as the sight 
of the Christian soldier who has fought the 
good fight, kept the faith, and whom his 
Master welcomes to the crown of glory? 

lt isnot enough to have our own religion 
safe, nor the religion of our families. We 
are all united together in God’s providence, 
and what concerns one concerns all. We 
must see to it that the whole land, yes, the 
whole world, is conquered to our Lord and 
Master. In no other way can we retain 
what we have already achieved. We must 
go forward, or we shall go backward. 


« 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BURROUGHS, E., removes from Almond 
to Triangle, N. Y 
CLOUES, Ww. J., inst. at Littleton, Mass. 


GRANT, D. B., removes from Chemung to 
Westville, N. Y. 


HARRISON. GEORGE, removes from Virgil 
to Memphis, N.Y. 


SAGE, J. H., Groton, N. Y., resigns. 
woes FRED, Albertis, ord. at Rockport, 
Me. 





STONE, C. A., removes 
Square to Walton, N. Y 


was, 7. M., accepts call to Liberty, 


from Central 


WILLIAMS, J. L., removes from Cold 
Springs to Forest City, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AIKMAN, JOSEPH G., Perry, Ia., resigns. 

AIKEN, EpwIn J., E. Concord, N. H., re- 
signs. 

ALLEN, FrRANK_H., inst. in Pilgrim ch,, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

BAKER, HEnry R.., Janesville, Minn., will 
supply at Gilead. Conn., for six months. 

BAXTER, A. F., Methodist, Lisbon. has 
become acting pastor at Bath, N. H. 

BURROWS, EDWIN B., Webster Groves, 
becomes general missionary for Mis- 
souri. 

BURR, HANFORD M., Hartford Seminary, 
ord. assist. pastor First ch., Lowell, 
Mass. 

CARR, EDwIn &., accepts call to Lyons, Ia. 

CARTER, ELIJAH, will remain another year 
at Dawson, Minn. 

an x aeena P. B., supplies at Cheney, 


CHILD, FRANK S., New Preston, called to 
First ch., Ridgefield, Conn. 

CLARK, GEorGE L., inst. in Farmington, 
Conn. 

COTE, THoMAs G. A., called to French ch., 
Lowell, Mass. 

DARLING, GEORGE, Waupun, Wis., re- 
signs. 

"DAVIS, D. E., Dallas, Tex., accepts call to 
Sprague, W. T. 

DINSMORE, EDWARD F., Little Shasta, 
begins work, Nov. 1st, as superintendent 
for Cong. S. S. & P. Soc. for Central and 
Northern California, 

DONNELL, ALBERT, will supply at East- 
port, Me. 

ELLIOTT, FRANKLIN, becomes pastor at 
Eagle Grove, la. 

GOLDSMITH, CHARLES fF, Magnolia 
Mass, accepts call to Harrisville and 
Nelson. N. H. 

HARTWELL, MINOT S., Menasha, Wis., 
accepts call to First ch., Tacoma, W. T. 

HESS, CARL, Sherrill’s Mound, accepts 
call to German ch., Davenport, Ia. 

HEWITT, GeorcE R., No. Bennington, Vt., 
acceptscall to W. Springfield, Mass. 

HOLMAN, Davip A., Chester and Chester 
Station, Mich., resigns. 

HOWARD, JouN F., Chénango Forks, 

- N. Y., resigns. 

KEELER, JoHN W., Columbus, accepts 
call to Chenango Forks, N. Y. 

KILMER, CHARLES H.., accepts call to Rich- 
ford, N. Y. 

MAKEPEACE, F. Barrows, accepts call to 
North ch., Springfield, Mass. 

MARVIN, DwicHt E,. Plymouth ch., Utica, 
N. Y., called to First ch., Germantown, 
Penn. 

PETTIBONE, CHARLES H., Poquonock, 


Conn., accepts call to Souvhbridge, 
Mass. 

PIERSON, JaAcos L., Fontanelle, Ia., re- 
sigus. 


REUTH., Jacos, La Grange, called to Ger- 
man ch., Lansing Ridge, Ia. 

ROBERTS, GEoRGE L., Normal, called to 
La Salle, Ill. 

SARGENT, FRANK D., Brookline, N. H., 
resigps. 

SINGLE, Joun, Lansing Ridge, called to 
German ch., Sberill’s Mound, Ia. 

SINNETT, CHARLES N., accepts call to Car- 
rington, Dak. 

SMITH, J. H.-B, accepts call to united 
churches at Enterprise and Detroit, 
Kan. 

SPANSWICK, THoMAs W., Rockford, 
Mich., resigns. 

TIBBITS, JAcKsON, Eagle River, Wis., re 
signs. 

VAN CAMP, ALBERT J., called to West 
Terre Haute (Macksville) [nd., 

WALDO, Levi F., Pentwater, accepts call 
to Hersey, Mich. 

YOUNG, ALBERT A., Boscobel, Wis., re- 
signs. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


EVANS, Cuas. A., Jr., inst. in Lebanon, 
Penn. 

HAY, SAMUEL C., inst. in Woodstock, Ill. 

HICKMAN, GEorGE M., inst. in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

LORD, Willis, D.D., died recently at 
Bridgeport, Conn., aged 79. 

McILVAINE, J. H. Providence, R.I., ac- 
cepts call to Church of the Covenant, 
New York City. 

PARSONS, WILLIAM T., accepts call to 
First ch., Ardock, Dak. 

t, F. N., Cambridge, Mass., late Fel- 

a of Harvard University, called to 
Independence, Ia. 

SWAnts, Ws. P., inst. in Wilmington, 
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Fitecature 


The prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week’ 
wil be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


THREE RECENT BIOGRAPHIES.* 


The first volume of Macaulay’s ‘‘History 
of England” spoiled the style and methods 
of minor historians we will not undertake 
to say for how long a period; nor, with a 
recent example in the writing of our 
national history before our eyes, will we 
assert that the temptation to this pedantic 
imitation has even yet wholly passed away. 

Minor biography has been injured in a 
similar way, but to a far greater degree 
by such works as Spedding’s ‘‘ Bacon,” 
Masson’s ‘Life of Milton,” Lewes’s 
‘*Goethe” and other similar works com- 
posed on an exhaustive plan which may 
have been alone admissible in those cases, 
but which becomes both ludicrous and in- 
tolerable in the hands of ordinary writers 
of biography. 

Led away by the glamour of these larger 
examples, or sometimes possibly by a 
solemn consciousness of self, or oftener 
yet perhaps ty a general propensity for 
‘* that tempting range of relevancies called 
the universe,” they glean and gather in 
the artless conviction that all that comes 
is good grist, and spread themselves over 
the field of consanguinities and relation- 
ships and vain wanderings from the lives 
they assume to write. They stop not at 
any barrier of time. Birth is no begin- 
ning, death is no end. All the past is 
considered as cause, and all the future is 
considered as effect. The family tree is 
climbed, every collateral branch exam- 
ined, every twig counted, and the deep 
main root explored in the dark under- 
world until we breathe thanks that we 
live in a belief which calls upon all the 
orthodox to stop at Adam. The result is 
a picture written without proportion, 
and without perspective, with ant-hills as 
. big as mountains and ants which for size 
cannot be told off from oxen, with a dis- 
tance without horizon, and a foreground 
which reaches out without limit behind 
the spectator. ‘ 

A book within the scope of some of 
these strictures is Mr. George Lowell 
Austin’s Life of Longfellow. Altho 
written apparently with the poet’s ap- 
proval, it is in these respects and in some 
others anything but a model. It begins 
with twenty-five pages of ‘‘ ancestry” 
which includes not merely the relation- 
ships of the poets, lineal and collateral, 
but not a little about people with who m 
the poet had hardly more to do than to 
live inthe same town. It proceeds with 
thirty pages of ‘‘birth and early child- 
hood,” and how many more there would 
have been had not the author been igno- 
rant,as he confesses he was of ‘‘ what 
signs prognosticated the birth of the 
young infant,” no man can tell. In the 
forty odd pages which comprehend the 
** college days,” there are lives of all the 
classmates, lives of fellow-students who 
were not classmates and lives, more or 
less full, of the Bowdoin professors of 
that day. Longfellow’s advent in Cam- 
bridge is the occasion for 4 ten-page his- 
tory of Craigie House which in later years 
became the poet’s settled home. All the 
earlier proprietors are lugged in and their 
fortunes recounted. Washington, as at 
one time a casual occupant is not 
neglected. On the contrary, his habits 
of life at that period, his hours for break- 
fast, for dinner, etc., are carefully stated. 

The author’s want of the sense of pro 
portion may be sufficiently illustrated by 
a single instance. The death of the poet’s 
youag wife at Rotterdam, in the autumn 
of 1835, is referred to as an event ‘“* which 
has invested that old city with a sacred- 
ness which will never fade.” The death 
there, so far from home, of a woman s0 
young and so full of happy hope, was 


* HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, HIS LiFe, 
HIs WORKS, HIS FRISNDSHIPS. By GEORGE LOWELL 
AUSTIN. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Lire 
or THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUPET, FOUNDER OF 
DEAF-MUTE INSTITUTION IN AMERICA. By his son, 
EDWARD MINER GALLAUDET. Published by Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. Litre or AMOS A. LAWRENCE, 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. By his son, WILLIAM LAWRENCE. Pub- 
ished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boaton. 








mournful enough, and to the young hus- 
band doubtless an almost insupportable 
blow. But Rotterdam is an “ old city,” as 
our author says; and the great, the good, 
the wise, the beautiful, old men and young 
maidens, fathers, wives and tender chil- 
dren have there been answering to the 
law of our common mortality for many, 
many generations. But this is not a soli- 
tary instance; the book is full of them, 
In the same paragraph we are told that 
the memory of the dead wife was ‘for 
ever immortalized ” (how it could be im- 
mortalized otherwise we are not told) in 
the *‘ Footsteps of. Angels,” not long af- 
terward written. But the book has other 
defects. Itis not wholly without what 
is known as *‘ padding.” There is, for in- 
stance, a chapter entitled ‘‘ First Visit to 
Europe.” It covers fifty-seven pages. Af- 
ter the first five it proceeds to the end 
almost without interruption (bere and 
there a few lines only) with passages from 
‘© Outre Mer ”—certainly a very sufficient 
quotation in a volume of only four hundred 
pages, not counting an appendix of what 
the table of contents calls Longfellow’s 
Bibliography. It ought to have occurred 
to the author that some eccentric person 
might want the ‘* Life” without the ex- 
pense of so large a part of the ‘‘ works.” 
The illustrations are of a piece with the 
text. They illustrate wonderfully. There 
are not only portraits of the subject and 
several pictures of ‘‘ birthplaces,” but pic- 
tures cf various things whose connection 
with the life the curious may trace at 
their leisure. There is a picture of the 
chapel of Saint Gilgen, a picture of the 
‘‘old elm and horse-block” (the latter said 
to be of ‘* granite”), a picture of the ‘* old 
wharf” and a picture of the children’s 
chair; and there are two pictures of the 
Longfellow jug, one of the right hand and 
the other of the left hand side. The jug, 
indeed, considering the elaborate descrip- 
tion in the text, is well-nigh exhaustively 
treated. All that is wanting is a picture 
of the inside, and a certified statement 
that it does not leak. There are also por- 
traits of Hawthorne, Holmes, Agassiz, 
Sumner and Lowell—any one bad enough 
to found an action for libel against some- 
body; and there is a portrait of ‘‘ Profess- 
or Cleaveland on the Lecture Path,” 
which the surviving friends and relations 
of the professor may be glad to notice is 
comparatively harmless, as it is only a 
rear view. 

Another book open, to some extent, to 
the same criticism is Mr. Edward Miner 
Gallaudet’s Life of his father, Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet ; and more is the pity, 
for Dr. Gallaudet, tho obviously deficient 
in that saving quality, the sense of hu- 
mor, and so, being not ignorant of his 
own merits, not always easy to please or to 
agree with, was an excellent man, who 
did much excellent work in the world— 
work which in his day sadly needed to 
be done. This book, too, begins with 
much ancestry and much commingling 
of the blood of alien races. The Puritan 
and the Huguenot are called in, and an 
effort is maie with what candor compels 
us to consider imperfect success to trace 
a descent from one of the Doges of Ven- 
ice. Whether this is fortunate or unfor- 
tunate is not certain, as the character of 
the Doge is not precisely certified. This 
matter of ancestry, with accounts by the 
way of collateral kindred, and of family 
cases of true love blighted, takes up eigh- 
teen of the twenty-five pages of the ini- 
tial chapter, which closes with the college 
life, and is sadly out of proportion. Not 
less so is the tinal chapter, which relates 
to the ‘‘ funeral, tributes of respect,” pub. 
lic meetings, eulogies, monuments, and 
the like. Here we have twenty pages out 
of a total of three hundred and forty, of 
funeral orations and hymns and pream- 
bles and resolutions, including a fuli 
description of a monument already 
erected and an account of the state of a 
fund in process of accumulation for the 
erection of another. None of this hasany 
place in a proper Life. But the book 
throughout is pitched to the same key of 
solemn and indiscriminate glorification. 
In mechanical matters the book is excel- 
lent—of a convenient size, on good paper, 
in clear type, and altogether in fine taste. 

A life of a different sort is William 





Lawrence’s Life of his father, Amos A, 
Lawrence. This is a good life of a good 
man. It is simple, direct and unaffected 
in narration, and its subject was a worthy 
son of one of those elder Lawrences who 
did so much to honor the calling of a mer- 
chant in the eyes of an elder generation. 
In these days of greed, of profligacy, of 
shameless waste, of ill-gotten wealth on 
the mere vain shows of selfish living, the 
plain recital of such a story comes to us 
like a d1aught from some clear spring or 
a breath of some sweet air from off the 
mountains. lt recails us, and we cannot 
be too often recalled, to the primal, ele- 
mental matters, the larger, more serivus 
ends and aims of human life—the preserv- 
ing and developing in one’s self of what- 
ever is purest and truest, and the work- 
ing in the lives and characters of others, 
without thought of display or praise, of 
whatever will make those lives happier 
and more fruitful, and those characters 
more faithful likenesses of the Divine 
Image. Whatever man’s destiny is beyond 
what we see and know, these things can 
never be amiss. Indeed, they are about 
all there is in the rules for human con- 
duct which can be said to be always and 
unchangeably right. 

This interesting record is composed of 
very simple materials, drawn mainly 
from letters and from a. journal which 
seems to have been kept up through a 
long and busy life with characteristic 
thoroughness. There is none of the stir 
and bustle of thick-crowding events, no 
great action anywhere such as now and 
then gives name and fame at a stroke. 
School, college, the beginning of business, 
marriage, come in due order; and later the 
years run on, with little to mark their 
ceaseless lapse or to distinguish one from 
another, tho some of them are years 
of civil war, or of those deep, uneasy 
stirrings which were its prelude, and 
tho with some of the men and events 
of that time there is a special connection, 
as with the Kansas episode and the heroic 
exploits of misguided, unfortunate John 
Brown. But in the main there is 
nothing but a round of business honestly 
and systematically attended to; and the 
unflagging administration of charities, 
public and private—charities various, 
widespread, intelligent, and clearly show- 
ing not only a heart to feel for every cry- 
ing want, but a head capable of a firm 
refusal upon proper occasion. Old 
friends in distress, sick neighbors, asy- 
lums, hospitals, schools and colleges all 
profited as long as he lived by his ample 
bounty. Such a life is twice blessed; it 
is blessed in him who gives and it is 
blessed in him who receives. 

But tho simple, the effect of the 
whole is impressive, as all true living 
rightly looked at always is. 1t would be 
well if the book could be read by ali the 
young men in counting-rooms who look 
to trade as their affair for the future. and 
are inclined to the notion that the main 
thing is to be ‘‘ smart” and make money, 
to be honest if convenient, but to make 
money at all events. A daily chapter in 
such a book would be an excellent sub- 
stitute for the morning and evening 
papers with their senseless tittle-tattle 
and their columns of abominable stuff 
from the police courts. Ifsuch lives with 
their nicer probity, their plain and open 
dealing, their wide avoidance of ‘‘ ways 
that are dark, and tricks that are vain,” 
could be more commonly studied, there 
would be a sensible lessening of tnese 
astounding business collapses, these sur- 
prising defalcations, these broken hopes 
and ruined reputations by which this 
present time is too unhappily marked. 
Not that dishonesty is a new thing under 
the sun, but that methods loose and 
reckless are peculiarly the evil of this 
wealth-worshiping generation. 





MARGARET E. WHITE, the compiler of a 
dainty little volume, published in their 
best style, by The Riverside Press, After 
Noontide, has thrown a cheerful and con- 
soling light on the evening of life by bring- 
ing forward in these selections the many- 


sided reflections of literature on old age. 
Its pleasures, its unfailing resources, its 
hopes and possibilities are set forth in these 
elegant extracts which are culled from the 
sages, poets and moralists of all ages and 
all countries. 





KEIL’S ARCH AOLOgy 

A manual of Biblical ary, 
indispensable to a student of the§ rs 
and a translation of Dr. Keil’s ° 
long standing, is now offered by T és. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, to the English » 1 
Butin this department of learning 
a greater mistake could be committe, nt ’ 
to reproduce a work fully half than 4 
behind the times. In no branch of sacred 
investigation have views so much 
and discoveries been *o numerous a8 in the ; 
general science of antiquities pe 
the life, economy, religion and worsh . q 
ancient Israel. Accordingly, whatever ig 
done ought to be a wholly new wor : 
than a reproduction of interpretations ang 
sentiments, which themselves deserve to be : 
regarded as “antiquities.” However, 
upon Dr. Keil’s treatise as historical, this 
first volume begins with a description of 
the ground on which the development Of the 
people of Israel took place, first, aceordj to 
its geographicaland political situation inthe 
world, and second, according to its physical 
constitution. It then proceeds to treat of 
the religious relations of the Israelites, theiz 
places of worship, their sacred 9 
their various acts of worship, consisting of 
sacrifices, dedication offerings, and purig. 
catiom'~and it closes with an examination 
of their worship according to particulg 
times, festivals and changes. 

Dr. Keil’s principle is correct, being the 
scriptural doctrine of God’s relation to the 
world, and of the human race to the person. 
al and living God, setting out from a be 
lief in the reality of the biblical revelation, 
and recognizing in the Mosaic institutions 
embodiments of the thoughts referring tp 
the kingdom of that God who does not leay 
himself without a witness among any pep 
ple, but wno separated Israel for himself 
out of all the nations of the earth, anj 
called it to the citizenship of his kingdom 
in which thesalvation of the world is ip 
cluded. He regards this conception of bib 
lical antiquity as standing opposed by what 
he styles the “ subjectivizing mode of view” 
—one which misconceives the peculiar dig. 
nity of Israel amongst the nations of the 
earth, effaces the essential distinction be 
tween biblical revelation and the natuml- 
ism of heathenism, together with the relig- 
ion of reason, and denies originality and 
truth to the peculiar institutions of the 
theocracy because the latter are irreconcila- 
ble with the prevailing representationsof 
the time, and cannot have their origin and 
growth explained from the scanty catege 
ries of avstract rationalism and philosophic 
pantheism. To point out representatives 
of this mode of view, he recognizes the be- 
ginnings of it tosome extent in the writings 
of Josephus and to greater degree in those 
of Philo; in modern times, it appears ins 
very decided shape and much learning 
throughout the archeological works of 
Spencer, Clericus, J. D. Michaelis, Jabnand 
Saalschiitz, tho still clothed with the ves- 
ture of biblical supernaturalism; and, still 
later, itis carried out with logical consisten, - 
cy on the basis of the critical rationalism of 
the understanding by Eichhorn, Lorens 
Bauer, De Wette, Winer, Ewald, Reuss, 
Graf, Wellhausen and others; while in har 
mony with the principles of modern panthe- 
ism in a conservative sense it is held by 
Bruno Bauer, and in a destructive sense by 
W. Vatke. 

What we object to is, for the most part, 
an obvious deficiency in matters of fact 
which have come to light,and to the sap 
port of positive views within recent years 
We are told by Dr. Crombie that for this 
translation the learned author has furnished 
the publishers with alterations and addi- 
tions bringing the volume up to the present 
state of knowledge, a statement which we 
do not find borne out. For example, ui 
der the ‘ Geographical Position of the Holy 
Land” and among the chief works enumer 
ated no mention is made either of the Ger 
man “ Palestinu- Verein,” with its ten vol- 
umes of results and explorations of Hert 
Schumacker, or of the twenty volumes of 
“ Quarterly Statements of the English Ex- 
ploration Fund,” or its several volumes of 
“Memoirs” and separate treatises which 
have contributed so much to our present 
enlarged information in regerd to the 
ccuntry, whether considered topographic 
ally ur with reference to the identification 
o! many biblical sites. Dr. Keil’s text re- 
raains just as he wrote it years and years 
ago. His “Scene of Biblical History” 
confined to Palestine, leaving Chaldea ut 
noticed on the one hand and Egypt on the 
"* MANUAL OF BIBLICAL ARCHMOLOGY. By CABL 
FRI EDRICH KEIL, with alterations and additions fur 


nished by the author for the English tr ' 
Translated from the German by the Rev. 
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— 
other. When enumerating the vegetable 
products of Palestine and naming princi- 
works on biblical botany, Dr. Keil de- 
yives DO information from what the expe- 
dition of our own Palestine Exploration 
ty added to what was known on the 
East of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, or 
from what De Lartet gained, or from the 
still more recent examination and magnifi- 
cently illustrated work, “‘ Herborisations 
au Levant,” by the Swiss botanist Mr. 
William Barbey. In like manuer, in his 
treatment of the “Animal Kingdom of 
Palestine” and reference to the principal 
works on biblical zoology, Dr. Keil is ac- 
quainted with the treatises of Bochart, 
Rosenmiiller, Forskal, Niebuhr, Delitzsch, 
put not with the Rev. W. Houghton’s 
“Gleanings from the Natural History of 
the Ancients.” From his treatment of the 
“Jsraelitish Places of Worship’’ it is evi- 
dent that Dr. Keil has not consulted Mr. 
Fergusson’s “‘ Temples of the Jews,” or the 
“Holy Houses” of Dr. Timothy Otis Paine. 
Besides, it is of little avail to take an or- 
thodox position and then indulge in all sorts 
of fanciful attributions and mystical in- 
terpretations. It is nonsense tosay that the 
intellectual gifts and powers of the Hebrew 
nation were conditioned and determined by 
the situation and physical character of Pal- 
estine, and that the isolation required by 
the destiny of Israel was furnished by the 
mountain-chain of -—Lebanon on the north, 
the Syrian-Arabian desert on the east, and 
by the Great Sea on the west—the fact being 
that no such isolation was required or ever 
existed; for from the earliest times to the 
captivity Palestine was overrun a'ternately 
by the armies of Egypt and-Assyria. Itis 
worse than nonsense to countenance the no- 
tion that our earth is “ an organism, a liv- 
ing work from the hand of a living God.’ 
We have no patience with attempts to at- 
tach significance to the fundamental] shape 
and numerical principle in the details of the 
tabernacle, the number ‘four,’ or shape 
“ four-square,”’ rept esenting “‘ the stamp im- 
pressed on that kingdom of God for which 
the world was designed at its creation, and 
which, notwithstanding the disorder intro- 
duced by the fall of man, itis yet to become, 
after it has been transfcrmed and renewed 
through God’s economy of redemption’’; 
the number ‘‘ten,’’the type of a perfect 
number, standing asthe symbol of syste- 
matic completeness in the decalogue, etc.; 
the number “ three” being the mark of the 
Divine Being and his various manifesta- 
tions, because the work of creation was 
executed in two consecutive and corre- 
sponding periods of three days in each, and 
because the works of creation are arranged 
in threes—the universe consisting of heaven, 
earth and sea, the heavenly bodies of sun, 
moon and stars, plants of grass, vegetables 


and fruit-trees, animals of fish, birds and 


land-animals! etc.; the number ‘' seven” 
being regarded in the Old and New Testa- 
Ments as the mark ot God’s agency upon 
earth: and ** twelve’ the symbolic mark of 
Israel, the people of the covenant, sprung 
from the twelve sons of Jacob, etc. We are 
confident that if Dr. Keil, or his authorities 
Celsius and Bahr, had ever stood face to 
face with a ragged date palm-tree, or had 
attempted to handle a spiny date palm- 
leaf, we should not be instructed as to why 
palm-trees were admitted to the internal 
decorations of the temple, to-wit: 

“Those kings of the vegetable kingdom, 
which, with their beautiful, delicate, fresh and 
ever verdant foliage, combine in themselves all 
the wealth and glory of vegetable life; thus 
Serving to eharacterize the sanctuary as a 
Place where was to be found the fullness of life 
in a state of perpetual bloom and unfading 
freshness and vigor, and so to constitute it a 
Place of blessedness and life, of peace and joy, a 
Place in which the righteous who were planted 
in it were al ways green and flourishing, bearing 
fruit even in old age,” etc., etc. 


_And in using this treatise one must be pre- 


pared to be often rendered breathless by 
such conceits as the following: 

“The burning of the fat of the victim upon 
the altar as an offering made by fire for a sweet 
Savor unto Jehovah, was symbolical of the 
handing over of the better part of the man, the 
Part that is susceptible of renewal, to the puri- 
tying fire of the divine holiness and love, in or- 
der that the inward man might be renewed 
from day to day by the spirit of the Lord, and at 
length be changed unto the glory of the chil- 
dren of God.” 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Keil’s work is 
80 full of such far-fetched, fine-spun, sup- 
aginative, illusory symbolism. 


<-> 
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Days Serene, TUustrated from Origi- 
nal Designs of Margaret MacDonald 
Pullman, is an oblong quarto of large size 
4nd sumptuous manufacture, containing a 
Score or sv of elegantselections from the 
Poets, with original designs to match them 
B Pullman, The selections are made 





with taste and skill to give in every case 
the theme and tone of theillustration. The 
designs show much delicacy and feeling. 
and are executed in wood engraving, under 
the direction of George T. Andrew,in a 
style which is intended to reproduce water- 
color effects, and pastel or sepiawork. The 
designs, tho pleasing and indicating plenty 
of feeling, are not as true as they should be 
to Nature. The anatomy of the trees is not 
always true toits kind, and the ramifica- 
tion is sometimes mechanically impossible, 
as in the illustration of the old apple-tree 
and of the group of oaks. The group of 
pines cannot be identified, pretty as they 
are. The collection, as a whole, shows more 
power of hand than of eye, but leads us to 
expect excellent work when the author has 
trained her eye to closer observation of 
characteristic features. The Messrs. Lee & 
Shepherd, Boston have spared no pains 
to make a book of the first class. 
We do not happen to have been famil- 
iar with the illustrative work of George 
Wharton Edwards, and have, therefore, had 
a pleasant surprise in examining the thor- 
ough and deft workmanship he nas applied 
to the illustration of the sumptuous and 
quaint volume of Sunday Rhymes from the 
Days of our Grandmothers, collected and 
illustrated by him, and published by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. The old-fashioned 
rhymes of Mary and Jane Taylor lend a de. 
ligt:tfully didactic flavor to the collection 
which is preserved and repeated in the illus- 
trations. Mr. Edwards is particularly hap- 
py in the rich and full accessories surround- 
ing the main action of his designs, and in 
the central idea and spirit of his groups and 
figures, which are done in pen and ink, ad- 
mirably reproduced by the engraver. The 
volume is a royal octavo, of thick ivory fin- 
ished paper, and in style at once severe and 
sumptuous. In Bits of Distant Land 
and Sea Harry Fenn and Susie Barstow 
Skelding show what they can do in a kind 
ot work of which we have hitherto had no 
examples from them. The volume, a hand- 
some oblong octavo or duodecimo, we can- 
not say which, is a collection of elegant 
serious poems of the land and sea, arranged 
in general harmony with a series of illus- 
trations from Gallilee, Jerusalem, Alexan- 
dria, Venice and Holland. The whole is 
edited by Susie Barstow Skelding, with 
chromo lithographic fac-similes of water- 
colors by herself and Harry Fenn. They 
compose an attractive series, which has the 
advantage of having been sketched on the 
spot in color, and reproducing on that ac- 
count some of the impressions which are lost 
in ordinary black-and-white illustrations. 
The volume is very handsomely manu- 
factured, and bound in renaissance style 
by Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 
Patchwork in Pictures and Print, by 
Frederick Opper and Emma A. Opper, also 
published by Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother, is a good example of the excellent 
work and skill which is now put into first- 
class publications for the amusement of 
childven. This is one of the books which is 
intended to pass muster with the elders be- 
fore it gets into the hands of the juveniles. 
It is pointed and spirited both in the odd 
rhymes and jingles and in the illustrations 
that go with them.——George Routledge 
& Sons bring out in the frank and hearty 
English style an illustrated edition of Cow- 
per’s Diverting History of John Gilpin, 
Showing how He went Farther thap He 
intended and came Safe Home again. The 
illustrations are by H. Kosa printed in light 
chromo-lithographic colors on an oblong 
octavo pageand well manufactured. 
Wallace Peck in his humorous *‘ Parody on 
Yankee Inventions,’’ The Golden Age of 
Patents, starts with his best foot furward in 
the ‘‘ Automatic Bull-Catcher ’’ which both 
as shown up in the drawing and solemnly 
set forth in the text is comical enough. It 
is difficult to make a whole book of such 
morsels and we shall not undertake to say 
that this booklet, funny as it is, can be read 
to the end with no flagging of interest. 
(Frederick A. Stokes & Brother.) 














...-Apparently the latest book from the 
pen of Canon Farrar is a contribution tothe 
series, bearing the general title, “* Menof the 
Bible,” issued in England by James Nisbet 
& Co., and reproduced under an arrange- 
ment with the London publishers by 
A.D. F. Randolph & Cc., of New York. 
The motive of this series seems to be the 
very natural question, Why should not an 
intelligent reader find the lives of the great 
men of the Bible as useful or as fascinating 
as the story of those who have won a con- 
spicuous place in the annals of secular his-_ 
tory? -And the aim of the series clearly is, 
taking the outline of their lives as pre- 
sented in the Scriptures, and with the ma- 
terial of contemporary histories, as well as 
modern criticism, to weave complete and 








graphic biographies. Already we have had 

occasion to notice the volume on ‘‘ Moses”’ 

by Canon George Rawlinson; and now 

we welcome the appearance of the Life of 

Solomon by Canon Farrar. Of course, as 

each one of the series is written by a differ- 

ent hand, each one is different in treatment 

and style from every other one; but the 

contrast is particularly marked in this 

volume. Canon Farrar has a rhetoric and a 

vocabulary peculiarly his own, and withal 

a mode of conception which is. personal 

with him. As a matter of necessity all 

these originalities reappear in his handling 

of his present subject. No portrait ever 

reflected a painter’s apprehension, princi- 

ples, or tone of execution, more strikingly 

than Solomon under the view, coloring and 

manner of Canon Farrar. Until one gets 
used to it his writing is hard to read, and 
even then one finds that for some cause it 
never runs smoothly. Thisis due mainly to 
the fact that in structure it takes the form 
of short sentences, for the most part, set 
independently and never connected with 
copulatives. Aside from this it abounds 
with antiquated diction, which would be 
proper enough in certain sorts of poetry, 
but which is out of place in modern prose, 
A reader’s attention is arrested and even 
distracted by such words as “‘silvern,”’ 
which is archaic; ‘‘cedarn,’”’ which occurs 
in Tennyson; “ epinicion,’’ found in War- 
ton, but too rare to be understood at pres- 
ent; and ‘‘dynasts,’”’ which is not used at 
all nowadays, and was very little in days 
long gone by. But along with his individ- 
uality of expression Canon Farrar has 
brought his rare ability to the task, and 
his wide, even exhaustive, learning. He 
has stated the facts of his subject very 
tersely, without repetition, and in all fidel- 
ity to the truth sad as it was toward the 
close of Solomon’s life. He indvlges in uo 
fancy, a little of which might relieve his 
story without harm to its interest at least; 
and he never preaches or tries to improve 
the moral side of his narrative for the 
reader’s benefit. It will occur to every one 
who peruses the whole of the book that its 
author gives relatively too much space to 
David, so much that its title might well be 
the ‘‘ Lives of David and Solomon.”’ We 
have never received the impression from 
the Bible that David’s great crime so com- 
pletely overshadowed his after-life as Canon 
Farrar represents. He only amuses when 
he strenuonsly insists that Abishag was 
only a nurse to David, and then repeatedly 
admits that she was his wife. He falls into 
the common error of confounding the 
almug trees of India with the algum trees 
of Lebanon. As might be expected, he has 
no sympathy with those who read into the 
Song of Songs ‘“‘an advanced Christology,”’ 
and he declares that it may now be looked 
upon as a certain result of critical 
knowledge that Solomon was not the 
author cf Ecclesiastes. Even from such a 
work as this we are not left in doubt as to 
Canon Farrar’s estimate of the early 
Church—Father,Origen—“‘ an incomparable 
saint of God.” 


....The Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., min- 
ister to the Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., 
has given himself to a work very much 
needed in the modern Church in his little 
manual—Keystones of Faith; or, What and 
Why We Believe—an attempt to restate 
ina simple but definite manner the sub- 
stance of the evangelical faith, together 
with a summary of the lines of proof on 
which it is received. The author's state- 
ments, so far as we have noticed, with only 
one exception, are drawn from received 
formularies of the Church, altho they are 
compiled freely into a connected and sys- 
tematic form. We note that the doctrines 
of Election and Predestination,except as in- 
volved or implied in other formularies, are 
omitted, and nothing is said about Free 
Will, the servum arbitrium or sacraments. 
We note also under *‘ The Atonement,” this 
statement from Barclay’s ‘Apology, or 
Summary of the Belief of the Friends’: 

“The benefit of whose [Christ's] offering is 
not only extended to those who have the dis- 
tinct, outward knowledge of his death and suf- 
ferings, as the same is declared in the Scrip- 
tures, but even unto those who are necessarily 
excluded from the benefit of this knowledge by 
some inevitable accident; which knowledge we 
willingly confess to be very profitable and com- 
fortable, but not abselutely needful unto those 
from whom God himself hath withheld it; yet 
they may be partakers of the mystery of his 
death, tho ignorant of the history.” 


Dr. Calkins, we believe, is considered thor- 
oughly orthodox, with conservative ten- 
dencies. His little manual, without being 
distinctly confessional] or even catechetic in 
form, is designed to provoke question and 
discussion, and to turnish, by its sug- 
gestive replies and general line of defini- 





tion, @ support for pretty thorough re- 


view of the whole ground of Christian 
doctrine. (The Baker & Taylor Co.)}—— 
The readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
recognize in The Wurking Church, by 
the Rev. Charles F. Thwing, D.D., several 
papers which have at different times been 
contributed to our columns by this valued 
correspondent. Dr. Thwing is a believer 
in methods as applied to Church work who 
has not parted with his good sense in his 
enthusiasm for them. He is in what he 
writes an example of his own chapter on 
the “ Worth and Worthlessness of Meth- 
ods.” His book is stimulating, rich in the 
results of a systematic ministry, and will 
repay careful perusal. (The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co.: New York.) In the hands of 
the Congregational S. S. and Publixhing 
Society The Transfiguration of Life and 
other Sermons, by the late Rev. Edward 8. 
Atwood makes a noticeably handsome *‘me- 
morial volume” of a highly esteemed and 
successful minister. Dr. Atwood, after his 
graduation at Brown and at Andover, was 
settled at Salem, Mass., where he eventu- 
ally became Pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Cuurch. He was noted for the sim- 
plicity, finish and general excellence of his 
sermons, some of which have already been 
published in the annual volume of ‘The 
Monday Club.”’ The present collection ex- 
hibits his best characteristics and is a vol- 
ume which a stranger would read with 
profit, and which his friends will read with 
delight. 


....The first volume of Franklin in 
France, by Edward E. Hale and his son E. 
E. Hale Jr., was noticed at length oy us iu 
the issue of February 2d last. We have 
awaited with interest Volume IT which, to 
eur gratification, we find even richer in im- 
portant and interesting matter than the 
first. It opens at a time when fortune had 
openly declared for the Americans, and 
when the clouds which had hung over 
Franklin during the long years of suspense 
had suddenly and wholly broken away. 
The new volume begins with him and his 
assuciates in the sunshine of popular and 
official favor. We getinto the old clouds 
again, soon as the vexed subject of 
American finances is broached. As we re- 
marked in noticing the first volume, the 
U. S. Federal Government has never been 
generous with its public servants abroad. 
It began with Franklin in a series of intol- 
erable annoyances which did not end with 
the war. The great matter treated in this 
volume is the negotiations with Lord Shel- 
burne for peace, which the letters here 
printei enable usto follow with more in- 
telligence and fewer gaps than heretofore. 
Vaughan appears in them in a somewhat 
different light. What we observed in regard 
to the documents published in the first vol- 
ume holds traein the second, The series 
not only includes many that are new, but 
has so many that have been published no- 
where else as to be essentially the opening 
of a new source of original information. 
What importance as well as interest this 
fact lends to the entire work we need not 
stop to point out. In other matters of 
hardly minor interest this volume is rich. 
Itis both astonishing and amusing to ob- 
serve how the French people at this period 
drew Franklin into all their excitements 
and turned to him as a sort of universal 
umpire. He acted in the balloon craze 
which carried off the French world 
at this time. He headed 2 commission 
which investigated the Mesmer delusion 
and whose report saved both Europe and 
America for nearly another hundred years 
the agitation of that troublesome mystery. 
The common opinion has been that while he 
lived in France a tountain of influence and 
a dominating authority on all subjects, 
scientific, philosophical, pclitical and, to 
some extent social, he was himself unin- 
fluenced. The present volume contains a 
good deal to show that this was by no 
means true and that he was himself affected 
by the new ferment that was rapidly 
bringing on the French Revolution as 
deeply as Jefferson. How far and in what 
sense the American Revolution hastened 
the French Revolution is a question which 
receives much illustration in the thought- 
ful, judicious and conservative disctissions 
of this volume. The Appendix contains the 
obverse of the shield in the letters of Lord 
Stormont the British Ambassador to France 
to the Government at London, something on 
the vexatiousArgill case,Franklin’s Letters 
to Sir Joseph Banks intended for the Royal 
Society, but which were never communi- 
cated to that body, and a letter from Miss G, 
Shipley and Fraoklin. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $3.00) 


....A better book in its class we have not 
lately seen than William Henry P. Phyfe’s 
“How Should I Pronounce?” which was 











duly noticed by us when it appeared. & 
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more elementary treatment of the same 
subject is employed in a new manual by the 
same author, The School Pronouncer, 
based, asis explained on the title-page, on 
Webster’s Unabridged, and intended to 
serve as a guide to correct pronunciation 
by means of a great variety of exercises 
and lessons for drill in phonetic sounds and 
syllabic analysis. Mr. Phyfe employs in 
his books a system of diacritical marks 
which represent the sound of each vowel 
with great accuracy,and enable the stu- 
dent to train both his ear and his vocal 
organs. This matter is one of much and 
universal importance. The national pro- 
nunciation is vulgar iu its phonetic ele- 
ments. The choirs in our churches sing on 
in vulgar unconsciousness in praise of the 
Holy Trinuhty, and not one man in a hun- 
dred knows the difference between # and 
the obscure e. So far as the common 


ting in any appreciable amount of illumi- 
nation frem the side lights of more modern 
thinking on the subject. His own position, 
as expounded with great acuteness, is a 
slight modification of the current substitu- 
tion theory of the Atonement. In reply to 
the economic objection that nothing is saved 
by offsetting an equivalence of redemp- 
tive suffering on Christ’s part over against 
the justly due suffering of the redeemed 
sinners, he claims an infinite value in the 
sufferings of Christ not because they were 
infinitely great, assome of the current theo- 


logies have taught, but as the necessary 


quality of anything entering into the expe- 
rience of a divine Person. This is neatly 
put, but we apprehend that this repudiation 


| of a numerical infinity of quantity of suffer- 


speech goes it is all the same whether we | 


spell diffuhrunce or difference. East winds 
and catarrhs won’t serve for excuse. They 
are worse in Boston than anywhere on the 
continent, not excepting Brooklyn Heights 
and Governor’s Islavd; but good teaching 
has given the popular elocution a liftin 
the younger generations of Boston, which 
has already brought to the vernacular of 
that region a distinct finish which sounds 
almost foreign. 
faults too easily, and are always ready with 
the excuse that the nation is young and 
the east winds bad; therefore there is no 
cure for their vulgar articvlation nor their 
profuse expectoration. ‘This theory of na- 
tional infancy is the hard-worked plea of 
lazy men. It will not answer. How empty 
it is in this case anv one may satisfy him- 
self by a little experiment with such a 
guide as Mr. Phyfe has provided. He will 
tind very soon that the trouble with the 
average American speech is a slovenly and 
vulgar articulation; and that the moment 
the student gets his articulation true and 
finished it will hardly sound American to 
his ear, but have a touch of something for- 
eigninit. (G. P. Putnam’sSons. $1.25.) 


..A very compact and succinct Sketch 
of the Germanic Constitution from Early 
Times to the Dissolution of the Empire, 
has been prepared by Samuel Epes Turner, 
Ph.D., on the -basis of the more elaborate 
German authorities. The author begins with 
the Primitive Period and the Merovingian. 


The Americans take their | 


ing for an infinity of quality would not 
strike an Edwardian as analarming novelty. 
But new or old there is much in it that is 
well worth thinking about. As to Dr. Bur- 
ney and his ‘‘ Soteriology ” wesaid what we 
had to say in our issue of February 2d ult. 
Mr. Sheldrake goes through the book with 
as harp pen. 


..** Mackensie’s 5,000 Receipts’’ was an 
old compilation of standard usefulness in 
the household which of late has had noth- 
ing to take its place until the publication 
some ten years ago of the first edition of 
The Techno-chemical Receipt Book: ‘“Con- 
taining several thousand receipts, covering 
the latest, most important and most useful 
discoveries in chemical technology, and 
their practical application in the arts and 
theindustries.”’ The latest edition of this 
work published by Henry Carey Baird & 
Co., Philadelphia (Sampson, Marston, 
Searle & Rivington, London), is compiled 
from recognized German sources (Winckler, 
Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinoki, Jacobson, 
Koller and Heinzerling), with additions by 
the American editors, William T. Brannt, 
graduate of the Royal Agricultural College 
of Eldena, Prussia, and William H. Wahl, 
Ph.D. (Heidelberg), Secretary of the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia. The work is an 
encyclopediac receipt book. Theory and all 
forms of scientific development have been 


| rigorously excluded to make room for prac- 


His third book treats of the more developed | 


Carlovingian Period. Feudalism requires 
two books. The Reformation Period makes 
a book by itself and two more are required 
to cover the ground of the gradual Disin- 
tegration and final Dissolution of the Km- 
pire. The sketch is a painstaking work by 
a competent scholar, in which facts in out- 
line and historic sequence, with the author- 
ities, are faithfully presented. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) Students of our political 
history will find that Mr. A. W. Clason 
has done them an important service in his 
little compilation of the: Seven Conven- 
tions, beginning with the Federal Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution and 
passing on through the ratifying conven- 
tions of Massachusetts, Virginia, New 
York and South Carolina, the non-ratify- 
ing Convention of North Carolina to 
the Convention of the Democratic Party 
in 1860, at Charleston, adjourned to 


Baltimore. (D. Appleton & Co.).- 
It looks very much as if Columbia’s 


Professor Burgess had found a disciple in 
the “‘ Revolutionist’’ who prints himself 
author of The Centennial of a Revolution, 
an Address. The ‘“ R-volutionist” ad- 
dresses his “ Fellow Subjects”’ on the old 
grievance of State Governments and State 
Independence, not for, but against. He 
claims that the American people, having 
had experience enough in the old Con- 
federacy of the power of the States as such 
to bring to naught a national federation, 
united in 1787 in a revolutiouary proceed- 
ing the outcome of which was the new Con- 
stitution and the new Nation. By another 
revolution he wishes to get rid of the States 
and leave no other local units in the Ameri- 
can system, as we understand him, than the 
towns or communes, We may hopethat it 
will be some years yet before this ‘“‘ Revo- 
lutionist ’’ sees himself formidable enough 
for numbers to get up a respectable debating 
society as the basis of his ‘* revolution.” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 








..In the volume published by the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tenn., Medium Theory of the 
Atonement and Review of Dr. Burney’s 
Soteriology, we have a highly acute dis- 
cussion of the whole doctrine of the atone- 
ment by the Rev. G. H. Sheldrake, of May- 
field, Ky. Mr. Sheldrake approaches the 
subject from the traditional standpoint and 
takes up the question exactly as the cur- 
rent theologies gives it to him without let- 


tical details, formulas and directions for 
manipulation. The receipts are arranged 
systematically in allied groups as far as 
possible for convenient reference. The range 
of topics is apparently limited only by the 
requirements and knowledge of manand in- 
cludes every imaginable kind of receipt and 
formula. As has been said of Juvenal’s 
“Satires’’ that every form and pbase 
of human folly can be touched off with an 


| extract from them as itis hardly too much 





to say this volume hasan extract or a recipe 


if not for every human need, at least for so 
many of them as to make it a most useful 
and convenient book to have by one. A 
search in its collections willin a few min- 
utes disclose what light science and experi- 
ment have to throw upon a vast array of 
the industrial and domestic problems whose 
immediate practical solution is toevery one 
so important and so perplexing. 


-The Evolution of Episcopacy and 
Organic Methodism, by the Rev. Thomas 
B. Neely, Ph.D., D.D., is inits detailsa book 
for the Methodist denomination relating to 
matters which concern the order and the 
ministry of those churches exclusively. In- 
directly it has a wider interest for all who 
love simplicity in the Church and hate the 
insidious advance of clericalism. Dr. Neely 
is a Methodist of this type, and his book is 
designed tocheck and stamp out certain 
tendencies toward clericalism in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. He plants him- 
self on the uniform history and tradition of 
Methodism, and particularly on the position 
taken by the late Dr. Curry and by Dr. 
Buckley that Methodism has in its minis- 
try only deacons and elders, and that the 
bishops are not a third order but only 


chosen to execute certain distinct and defi- 
nite functions in the ministry of the Church 
to which as ministers the ordination to the 
a is entirely sufficient, tho it does 
not confer on them the right to administer 
the particular office of Bishop in the Meth- 
odist Churen. The question is one of great 
importance for its bearing on the freedom 
and usefulness of the Metnodist body, and 
is handled in a particularly effective and 
thorough mauper by Dr. Neeley in this vol- 
ume. (Phillips & Hunt.) 


.-The latest volume in ‘The Lives of 
the Presidents,” by William O. Stoddard, 
is Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, 
Franklin Pierce and James Buchanan. 
The volume is condensed and popular in its 
character, but carefully prepared and well 
manufactured by Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother. The same publishers bring 
out a Life of the latest of the Presidents, 
also from the pen of Mr. William O. Stod- 
dard— Grover Clevelund. This volume, 
whether ienended or not for a Campaign 
Life of the President as a candidate for re- 
election, —— the facts and documents 
which most deeply concern the voter, put to- 
gether in Mr. Stoddard’s attractive manner. 














LITERARY NOTES. 


Ginn & Co. are issuing a convenient 
edition of **Tom Brown at Rugby ’”’ in their 
neat series of ‘‘ Classics for Children.” 





..Francois Berger, well known as a suc- 
cessful instructor in the French language, 
in this city, has issued a neat little pam- 
phiet, ‘‘ French Conversations, Idiomatic 
Expressions and Proverbs,” that will be 
useful to teachers and students. It is pub- 
lished at 853 Broadway. 


. The English Illustrated Magazine for 
November (Macmillan & Co.), contains 
withinits well-filled pages the concluding 
article on ‘*The Morte D’ Arthur,” an in- 
teresting paper ‘‘With Charles Dickens in 
Southwark” and another chapter on ‘“‘ Old 
English Homes,” describing and illustrating 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Chiswick House. 


..Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor 
Place, announce for immediate publication 
an English translation of W. Heimburg’s 
latest and best novel, which has been im- 
mensely successful in Germany. It will be 
published under the title, ‘fHer Only 
Brother.’’ Heimburgh’s other writings 
have been frequently of a superior type 
among Teutonic fictions. 


....The singular controversy between 
Messrs. White & Allen and F. A. Stokes & 
Co., over the “Spice of Life’? matter still 
continues. The injunction obtained against 
the sale of the book by Messrs. White & 
Allen is announced as only a temporary 
one, and they claim to have yet much to 
say for themselves, and the right of issuing 
the book under its present title. 


....-The Scribners are to publish, some 
time during the coming spring, a book of 
poems by R. H. Stoddard. The volume is 
to be entitled ‘‘ A Book of Verse; Early and 
Late.”’ It will include early poems not 
embraced in the collection of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s poems published by the Scribners 
eight years ago and such poems as have ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT and other 
periodicals during recent years. 


..The November novels reprinted in 
‘“‘Ticknor’s Paper Series’’ will be Celia 
Parker Woolley’s *‘ Love and Theology,” a 
story of considerable force; and ‘‘ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Boston.’’ The Ticknors will also 
publish immediately ‘“‘The Other Side of 
War,” being Miss Katherine Wormeley’s 
letters from the Headquarters of the Sani- 
tary Commission during the Virginia cam- 
paign of 1862, in which association Miss 
Wormeley was very active. They are de- 
scribed as a remarkable series of pen- 
pictures and records. 


..-The tenth volumeof Harper’s Young 
People will open with the first part of a 
story by J.T. Trowbridge. Forthe same 
periodical Brander Matthews and F. An- 
stey-Guthrie have collaborated to producean 
amusing story about an English boy and an 
American boy, in which the nationalities of 
the two characters are accented without ex- 
aggeration or offense, to appear in the 
Christmas Number of Harper’s Young 
People. The same issue will also contain a 
‘* war story ”’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 


We have noticed as they appeared the 
successive editions of Home Worship and 
the Use of the Bible in the Home, by the 
late Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., of the 
Tabernacle Church in this city. The 16th 
edition of this excellent work which has 
just appeared has a number of new features, 
It is the joint work of Dr. Thompson and 
Mr. Spurgeon, is edited by the Rev. James 
H. Taylor, D.D., and contains special chap- 
ters by Bishop Simpson, Dr. John Hall, Dr. 
William M. Yaylor and Prof. Geo. D. 
Boardman, D.D. It is a volume suited to 
the systematic reading of the Bible as well 
as to Home Worship, is convenient for ready 
reference and many sided enough in its 
adaptation as to meet every ordinary de- 
mand that can be made on such a book. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Superb Porirait of 
Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD 


author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ with an author- 
ized sketch of her life and literary career, 
appears in the November Book BUYER, just 
out. Also, portrait and sketch of MARGARET 
DELAND, author of ‘ John Ward, Preacher,’ 
and 30 pages of bright literary news, with 
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x and useful BOOK for every Family’ 


WORSHIE 


Ani the Use of the Bible in the Home. 


ical Method of Using Scripture and 
Janation for Systematic Study of 
the Bible by Subjects, for Readings 
Suited to Every Special Need, 
and for Ready Reference. 


furnishing THE BEST KEY TO THE 
PBLE,” including 5 Full Indexes. 


By Rev. J. P. THomMPSON, D.D., AND REV. 
0, H. SPURGEON. Edited by REv. Jas. 
H. Tayor, D.D. 

With Special Chapters by 


gisPoP SIMPSOM, 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. WM. Me TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. GEO. D. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Ilustrated with Steel Engravings and 
Maps, and 5O pages of 300 
suitable Hymns and Tunes. 


PURPOSE OF THE WORK. 


jst. Its superior facilities for making the 
BIBLE A WORKING POWER IN THE 
HOME. Combining Scripture and familiar 

tion in attractive form for reading 
and study of the Bible by subjects. 

ad. FAMILIES at their own firesides may 
accomplish a thorough and interesting 
course of Bible study, with some central 
subject of thought for each day. 

34, PRIVATE DEVOTIONS are made 
doubiy precious and profitable by having all 
the themes of Scripture brought before the 
eye for ready selection. 

#h. THE BIBLE is made more precious, 
and its use for help, comfort and guidance, 

yencouraged by the prominence given 
the helpful lessons which are so full of in- 
spiration to a better life. . 
sth. THE STUDY of the Bible by subjects— 
for the home—Sabbath-school and prayer- 
meeting—is facilitated by a new and most 
effective method of bringing together both 
Scripture and explanation upon every phase 
of a subject. 

th. THE BIBLICAL explanations repre- 
sent an important part of the life studies of 
itssacred authors, and indicate the charac- 
terand magnitude of the work. 


Excerpts from a few of the many 
opinions of the Work. 


BISHOP? SIM PSON.—“ Supertor to any work of 
thesame character which I have ever seen.” 

Rev. 8,8, STORRS, D.D.—“ Family Worship 
will be enriched and mate more delightfut by it.” 

Rev JOHN HALL, D.D.—" It is reverent in 
tom; scriptural, instructive; and +ts ex vositions, selec- 
fom and prayers are adapted to existing conditions. I 

it laige circulation and general use.” 

Rev. WAYLAND HOYT, D.D.—‘TI give it 
my unqualified approvat.’’ 

Bey, H. SCUDDER, D.D.—* Meets a real want 
and does it admirably.” 

IBISHOP BOWMAN .—“ Decidedly the best book 
of the kind I have seen.” 

Rev. A, MITCHELL. D.D.—* I wish that this 
workcould have a place in every household. I say this 
@ter having used it in my own family.” Ps 

IRA D, SANKEY.—"I am delighted with the 
work, and cannot conceive of anything more complete 
andappropriate. God speed the yood book on its mission 
of lig t and love.” 

Rev, G. DANA BOARDMAN, D.D,—“ De- 
lighted. It is rownaed in conception and admirable in 
_ a strong helper toward the true eternal 


Rey. WM, M, TAVLOR, D.D.—" By far the 
bet work of the kind known to me. The selections from 
Sripture are made with ‘judicious cure’; the comments 

we an amazing amount of learning and qood 
sense into a very smail compass ; the motto-like remarks 
combine at once wisdom and wit, devotional unction 
and practical sagacit y.”” 

Rev. W. OR MISTON, D.D.—"I use it in my 
own family. It ws scriptural and orthodox in sentiment, 
tear and concise in stwe, veverent-al inspiril.”” 

JUDGE STANLEY MATTHEWS,—“I am 
iene Bleased with the work than with any simuar one I 
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TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


With New Helps, New Concordance, Indexed Atlas, 
and Polyglot References. The only Teachers’ 
2 Bible published since the Revised Version. 
veto Bat amount of information of the greatest val- 
see by ble students.”—Melhodist Times. “1 do not 
derful s it could be better."—C. H. Spurgeon. “ Won- 
Marve unspeakably valuable bouk.’’— Kecord. “A 
of Completeness.”— Professor Syce. 
Teegitions. Various bindings. Yor sale at all the 
States Booksellers In all the cities of the United 
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A New Volume of Stories by Henry 
James. 


THE ASPERN PAPERS, 


And Other Stories. By HENRY JAMES, 
author of “The Americans,” ** Daisy 
Miller,” ‘‘The Princess Casamassima,”’ 
etc., etc. One volume, 12mo, $1.50. 
Ready. 


A New Novel by the author of ** John 
Inglesant.”’ 


THE COUNTESS EVE, 


By J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, author of ‘John 
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* An Inland Voyage,” ‘Treasure Island,”’ 
etc. With Illustrations. New Edition. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“ Well deserving of a new issue, for it is instinct 
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Mr. Stevenson’s writings, The *Notes’ are really 
picturesque. They are written in the easiest possible 
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bright bits of scenic description, and breathe through 
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With Illustrations.—Sant’ Ilario. Chap. 3-5. F. 
Marion Crawford.—Sub Lucem. Sidney A. Alex- 
ander.—Et Cwtera. H. D. Traill.—There Remain- 
eth a Rest in the Sea. D. J. Robertson.—Orna- 
mental Friezes, Headings, Initial Letters, etc. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 
112 Fourth Avenue. 
No.5 Now Ready. Price 25 Cts. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE 


Beautifuliy [IHustrated in Colors. 
Published by GOUVIL & CO.,, of Paris. 


{A new edition of this splendid paper. with ENG- 
LISH T“XT, now es so every week in America si- 
multaneously withthe trench edition in Paris. [t 
bas no equal among illustrated weekiies,either in Eu- 
rope or America. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Sole Agents throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 


New York and London 


HOUSES AND COTTACES. 
| New Work, by author of “ Cottage Port- 
: folio.” size 8x1L inches, contains 
33 designs of dwellings. All new, 
and convenient in arrangement. 
Tof them costing trom #83 0 to 
$1,000. 10 between $1,000 and €: ,00U 
bhai 7m , band up to $15,00U. with explaua- 

e. tions complete. Price of materi- 
al,etc.. given that estimates are 
made upon, Sent. a meet for 
a , #1.00. Parties not having * Cot- 
tage Portfolio” can have the two works for$1.25, Ad- 
dress D. 8S. HOPKINS, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Great Repository of Practical and Scien- 
tific Information, 

One of the Fullest, Freshest. and Most Valuable Hand- 

books of the Age. Indispensable to Every Practical Man. 


NOW READY. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
Free of Postage to Any Address in the World. 


TheTechno-Chemical Receipt Book 


C -ntaining several thousand Receipts covering the 
Latest, Most Important ana Most Useful Discoveries 
in Chemical, Tecbnulogy. and their Practical Appli- 
cation in the Arts and the Industries Edited chiefly 
from the Germancf Drs Winckier, Elsner, Heintze, 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen Kolier and Heinzerling, with 
aeditions »“y William T. Brannt. Graduate of the 
Royal Agricultural College of ¢éidena, Prussia, and 
Willtam H. Wah!', Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelchia; author of “Galva- 
noplastic Manipuiations.”” J]lustrated by 75 engrav- 
ings. Cne volume, over 500 pages, I2mo. elegantly 
bound in scarlet cloth, gilt, closely printed, contain- 
ing an immense amount and a great variety of 
matter. 


Price $°.00, free of postage to any address in the world, 
’ A circular of 32 pages showing the full Table of 
Contents of this imoortant book, sent by mait free of 
postage, to anyone in any part of the world who will 
furnish his address. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
810 Walnut st., Philadelphia. Pa., U.S.A. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 

McHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt st., N.Y. 
ALL BOOKS at Wholesale {g.members of ine 
reau. Membership free. AGENTS WANT ~ D toso- 
licit members. send 2c. stamp for catalogue and infor- 
mation to R.H, Woodward & Co., Baltimore,Md. 





















Novello, Ewer & Co,, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND 
IMPORTERS. 


Novello’s Original Octavo Edition 


OF 


Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Masses, Glees, 
Madrigals, Part Songs, Trios, Duos 
and Songs, Anthems, Church Serv- 
ices, Chant Books, Hymn 
Books and Psalters, 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION BOOKS. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS 


Suitable for Musical Presents and School 


Prizes. 


Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 


PIANO-FORTE AND OTHER INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC. 


Organ and Reed Organ Music. 


SACRED MUSIC WITH LATIN WORDS. 


Also a fall line of publications of other 
Euglish, German aud French Houses, 
NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


EDITED BY DR. STAINER. 


The Pianoforte.—E. Pauer..... $0 


. io 

2. The Rudiments of Music.—W. 
a I on ee eect 0 40 
8. The Organ.—Dr. Stainer......... 0 75 
4. The Harmonium.—King Hall.. 0 75 
5. Singing.—A. Randegger... 1 50 
6. Speech in Song.—A. J. Ellis... 0 75 
7. Musical Forms.—E. Pauer.... 0 75 
8. Harmony.—Dr. Stainer.... ... 0 75 
9. Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge.... 0 75 
10. Fugue.—James Higgs........... 0 75 

11. Scientific Basis of Music.—Dr. 
Ens Sma 0 75 

12. Double Counterpoint. — Dr. 
PONG xkns bi vececsresctn ost 0 75 

18. Church Choir Training.—Rev. 
PRON in663 55s Sener kita 0 40 


14. Plain Song.—Rev. T. Helmore. 07 
15. Instrumentation.—E. Prout... 0 7% 
16. The Elements of the Beautiful 

in Music.—E. Pauer........ 0 40 
17. The Violin. —Berthold Tours... 0 75 
18. Tonic Sol-Fa.—J. Curwen. ...... 0 40 
19. Lancashire Tonic Sol-Fa. — 

Jumes Greenwood......... . 040 
20. Composition.—Dr. Stainer..... 0 75 
21. Musical Terms.—Slainer & Bar- 


en ee omen ani: Se 
22. The Vioioncello.—JulesdeSwert 0 75 
23. Two-Part Exercises. -- James 

CO a 
24, Double Scales.—Franklin Tay- 

lor... pennies 0 40 


25. Musical Expression. — Mathis 
EN. os ccseseanss cee TO 
26. Seventy Solfeggi for Class Sing- 
ing, by Florence A. Marshall, _ 
$1.50, or in 3 parts each....... 0 60 
27. Organ Accompaniment of the 
Choral Service.—Dr. G. F. 
DP ciiessovccivass athens owes 0 75 
28. The Cornet.—H. Brett.......... 0 75 
29. Musical Dictation.—Dr. F. L. 
| Ne ey ae . 050 
Any of the above may be had strong- 
ly bound in boards, price 25 cts. each 
extra. 


Lists and Catalogues Mailed Free. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street 


(3 doors West of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 


HENRY’S COMMENTARY FOR $8.00. 


*Henry’s Commentary on the 

Bible. 3 vols., 4to, cloth..........$8 00 
*Another edition in large type, 5 

VOl8., 4t0, ClOtH.....00.00 scccseccece coves OO 
*Still another edition, 9 vols., 8vo, 

CN centeaot «arses wneesesengningueasnieastel 

Persons desiring to purchase this Commentary can 
have a circular sent them, without charze, giving a 
specimen page from each of these editions, by send- 
ing us their address, 

* King of Bible explorers yet.”’- Cuyler. 

“First among the wighty, for general usefulness, 


we are bound to mention Matthew Henry.”’—Spur- 
oO 


“Sparkles with jewels of wisdom and incisive 
humor.”—Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor. 


Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. 8 

WOUMG..5 < cacesens céven vianses 5's puke utente 
Ryle on the Gospels. 7 vols.... 10 50 
The Crisis of Missions, by Rev. 

Dr. A. T. Pierson; Paper, 385c.; 

fine paper, cloth, gilt top............. 1 25 
Come Ye Apart. Daily morning 

readings in the life Christ, by 

Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., 12mo..... 1 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 





J. H. BATES. 38 PARK Row, N. Y. (ita 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Boueht ont S. M. PeTrenciLy & Co.. April. 1886. 


Remember the Alamo, 


AMELIA E. BARR, 
Author of ‘Jan Vedder’s Wite,” “The Bow of 
Ora ge Rivbon,” etc., etc. 
i2mo. cloth, $1.06. 

“The novel is an excellent oue. Itsdominant qual- 
ity is a picturesque romanticism present no less in 
the apt colorful phrases of the style than i: the mov- 
ing in. idents an‘ unfamiliar scenes of the story it- 
relf.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
______—iNEW YORK. ren 
EVERYWHERE! S 
PENTECOS yA 1889 Internatio- 
marteriy or’ Oome 
ete form. Send for 
@ copy sent 
approval, 
ON ROMANS. Just out. 
A B B 0 T Also, Matraew, MARK, 
Abbott’s Commentaries are 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. invaluable. Address, 
m «i Wintus st. A\SBARNES & CO. 
263 & 265 WABASH AVE. 

BRIGHT HOURS AT CAROLVILLE 
A new Sunday-schoul Christmas CANTATA. 
Price, $2.40 per dozen. Sample, by mail, 25 cts. 
THE ROYAL BRANCH 
Price, 50 cts. per dozen. Sam ~~ by mail, 5 cts, 
JOHN J. HOOD, 4273 a2" 

HENEVER you need a Book or any 
information about Books, call on or 
NEw YoRE. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 


Rev, Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. ‘a co nye Ee 
Luxe, Joun and Acts. 
CHICAGO: 
PUBLISHERS. 
A new Sunday-school Christmas SERVICE. 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7, WEsT 42D STREET, 
always reasonable, and in many instances 





“BIBLE STUDIES” 

















exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
dixconnts on all new books of the day. 


INDUCTIVE BIBLE STORIES. 
The Life and the Times of the Christ 
Based on the Gospel of Mark. 


IN THE 


Old Testament Student. 


VOL. VII. Sept., 1888—June, 1889. 
THESE STUDIES ARE: 

Attractive in form. 

Unique in method. 

Adapted to all who desire to study, 

'seful to “unday-School Teachers. 

Everything for the Pastor’s Class. 

scholars recommend them. 

Colleges and seminaries use them 

Trainine Classes tind them belpful. 

Private Students every where enjoy them. 

The Vid Tesiament Student furnishes besides these 
Studies (8 pp.), thirty-two pages of stimulatime read- 
ing upon Old Testament subjects. Subscription 

rice, $1.50 per year(10 Nos.). Special terms to clubs. 
send for sample copy to 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, 
P.-O. Drawer. New Haven, Conn. 


BOOK AGENTS enn Punishing Company. 


WASTED, Hartford, Conn. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISINGAGENTS, 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 22 Broadway, N.Y 








HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLDOF  PIRITS AND HELI ,described 
from things heard aud seen,by EM a NUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG,.“>ervant of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ Also 
THE LAST JUUGMENT, as witnessed by him 
in the spiritual world in 1757; The Docrine of Lite, 
‘he Sa: red scriptures, The Kew Jerusalem and its 
Heavenly Doctrine, in all, 70 octavo peges mailed 
prepsid, for $1.00 Discount tothe rade. Address 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing 
Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City 








THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 
KEW YORK 
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ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS 


‘ts, Figures, Proverbs, Quotations, &c., &c., adapt- 
ed for Christian teaching. By Rev. 4.5. ‘Bowes. Two 
series, 12 mo. muslin, each $1.25. “ For variety, perti- 
nency and availability it is decidedly superior to any- 
thing we have seen.”’—Evangelical Repository. Sent 
to any address free on receipt of above price. 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS.914Arch St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


LIBRARY GLOBES. 





No, 50, Bracket Globe. 

For one Postal Card, with your name and address, 
we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
scription and Prices of 90 of our most popular Globes 
Sizes: from 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year. 
HA ERSWREKLY,... “ . 
HARPFR’S BAZAR, ...-. » 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ 
wr 








receipt of nine ts. 
GARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE ¥. Y. 


~~ BUREAU of [sera torestimates 
est Service. Send for estimates 
Nassau Street, 





NEW ETCHINGS. 


‘¢ Evening in Finisterre,?? by W. L La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 


*¢ Home of Evangeline,’ by F. Raubi- 
check after C. R. Grant. 

** Colonial Days,’’ by Jas. S. King after 
Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 

be obtained of all Art Dealers. 





All of ** Klackner’s Publications’ are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for ‘pamphlet on *¢ Proofs and 
Prints.”’ 


5 East 17th Street, New York. 
HOLIDAY AND WEDDING PRES- 
ENTS THAT ARE SURE 
TO PLEASE. 








High-class Etchings, tastefully 
framed, are veritable works of art, 
and are of permanent value. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 
20 East 16th St., Union Square, 
New York, are glad to announce 
that among their newly published 
Etchings are FIVE which havewon 
prizes at the Paris Salton of this 
year. Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to $8O. 

Frederick Keppel & Co,’s 
1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of the 


descriptive catalogue for 
etchings, will be mailed on veceipt 
of 10 cents in postage stamps, 








: ; The Best 
Do it At Once! Ym Foe 


The Press Company, Limited, Phila., 
Penna,, and get a Sample Copy Free. 








Senp for the Cataleqne of Books of 
ROBERT CA R BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New Vork,. 


MESSIAH’S STAR. 


A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By Rev. I. BALTZELL. 

It contains some novel features, and is unusually 
attractive. Includes adaptations from “Ben Hur.” 
Music for Orchestra tf desired. 

Fifty cents per dozen, post-paid; $3.00 per one hun- 
dred by express; $3.50 per one hundred by mail. Send 
five cents for sample copy. 


“?+t the Manger,” and “Tesire of all Nations,” 
are among the most popular of all Christmas services. 
CHRISTMAS SELEC ONS. 

Arr :nged by Rev, E, 8. eee » A.M. 

These excellent collections of readings, declama- 
tions, and recitations for the younger scholars are 
rowing more and more popnlar. Two numbers, 

rice, 15 cents each. Combined 25 cents. 
ISTMAS CHEER. 
A brilliant collec:ion of Christmas music, by Rev. 
. 8. Lorenz, A.M., containing anthems, solos, trices, 
quartets and choruses for the choir, the school and 
the infant class. Prices same as the **Messiah’s Star.” 
. J. HUEY, Publisher. 
United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, O. 


Y.P.S.C. E. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR OF THE 
S. S. LESSONS. 


EDITED BY 
MRS, A. C,. MORROW, 
is not only highly prized by S. S. Teachers, Clergy- 
men, Evangelists, Superintendents, Primary Tesch- 
ers, and leaders of devotional meetings, but is inval- 
uable to members of the Y. P.S.C. E. because it gives 
condensed, practical talks on each of the topics of the 
an. Send 6 cents for sample, 60 cents a year. 
-J.MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MUSIC. 























Christmas Selections <erois"sy"eatr 
—FOR 1888.— cucu 


“ ’ preceded by an In- 
structive Responsive Exercise that may be used with 
or without the Carols. Price, 5cts. each, or S0cts. a 
dozen by mail postpaid ; $4 a hundred by express, 


not prepaid. 
: —"Good Will to Men.” By J.E. 
Services Hall; “Noel,” by P. F. Campigiio, 
® and **Peace on Earth,” by J. E. Hall: 
these consist of choice Responsive Readings through- 
out which are interspersed Beautiful Carols written 
especially for use in connection with the Read- 
ings. Price of each of the three Services is same 
as for the “Christmas Selections.” 
“The New Santa Claus,”’by But- 
Cantatas terworth and Murray. ‘Judge Santa 
: " * Claus,”’ by Burnham and Root. “The 
Waifs’ Christmas,”’ by Burnham und Root. ‘Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,”’ by Burnham and Root. ‘*Catchin 
Kriss Kringle,” by Butterworth and Root. Price o 
the Cantatas, 30cts. each by mail postpaid. 


C t | of all kinds of Christmas Music will 
a a ue be sent free on application. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO. , Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 








EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST MMTH STREET, N. Y. 





OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYs. 
Healthful orn homelike. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YAL&) Principal. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
a 5 te $8 a day, Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 











Lines not under the hurses’ feet. Write Brew- 


ster’s Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 
0 00 A MONTH can be made 
pa. 





$15." 10 $250.00 2.os tH so met 


referred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 

me tothe business. Spare moments may be profitably 
employed aise. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F JOHNSON & CO.. 10089 Main St., Richmond, Va 





















































. . FOR FLOOR PLANS of this beantifal cottage, and views and plans of many others ranging in cost 


house-building, entitled “A 


from $500 to 810,000, send ONE DOLLAR for the four parts of 66 ” 
and the most instructive little De ere ee ne SIV HOMES . ; { 


books are worth many times their cost to any one intending to build, and who would get the most for the 


money. * Homes o 


f 
with “A COSY JIOME” will be sent on receipt o} 





«4 i in quarter! rts. January, April, and July are now ready, and 
‘o-day” is issued in q 7 : The P pee pass if 
fs soon as issued. Remember, $1.00 is the price of the five books only when orde’ 


red ther rately 
ghey Would cost $1.50. Address FRANK Jy, SMITH, Architect, $2 School Aireet, BOSTON, Mags, 






wi 





be mailed promptly 
ether. 1 





Financial. 


INDUSTRY AND FRUGALITY. 


HE who works his brains, or his hands, 
or both, and thereby produces more than 
he needs for the supply of hiscurrent tem- 
poral wants from day to day, and then 
has the good sense to practice that self- 
denial of present indulgence which saves 
for the future the surplus of his produc- 
tion beyond his necessary consumption, 
possesses the two virtues of industry and 
frugality. He is neither asluggard nor a 
spendthrift. He makes good use of his 
time, and takes good care of what he 
gains thereby. At the end of the year he 
is worth more than when he began the 
year. Continuing this course during a 
life of ordinary length, and possessing 
reasonably good health, he will during 
life have an increasing competency, and 
never need to be assisted by the charity 
of others, This is the average rule im re- 
spect to the class to which he belongs, and 
of that class he becomes a member by his 
habits of industry and frugality. God, 
in his providence, thus rewards these hab- 
its. Itis the ‘‘ diligent hand,” and not the 
‘** slack hand,” that ‘* maketh rich.” 

A very different picture is presented by 
the man who so conducts life as merely 
to live from hand to mouth. That man, 
as he goes along, consumes all that he 
produces, be it more or less, and hence, 
never accumulates anything for the fu- 
ture. Each year, as to his temporal con- 
dition, ends just where it began. This 
may be due to the fact that he does not 
work his powers up to that mark of which 
he is capable, and for this reason, pro- 
duces less than he might and less than he 
ought to produce; or it may be due to his 
prodigality in consuming what he might 
and ought to save, or it may be due to beth 
causes in combination. 

These two classes—the diligent workers 
and the economical workers, and those 
who do not work their powers up to their 
full measure and who are also spend- 
thrifts—embrace the great mass of per- 
sons that constitute human society, con- 


sidered as an industrial organization. 
The difference in their condition is di- 
rectly traceable to a difference in their 
habits of life. It is not due to bad laws, 
or to the oppression of the poor by the 
rich, but is due to different methods and 
principles of living. All the labor or- 
ganizations that were ever established or 
ever will be, and all the “strikes” that 
can be gotten up, never did and never 
will change this natural law of success 
and failure in this world. 

Workingmen greatly deceive them- 
selves if they imagine that, by combining 
together as labor organizations and re- 
sorting to disorderly and compulsory 
measures, they are going to change this 
natural law in any way that will better 
their condition. The habits of industry 
and frugality will improve their condition 
vastly more than labor ‘ bosses” or 
‘* walking delegates,” or all the laws that 
demagogic politicians may enact under 
the disguise of being their special friends. 
Workingmen have the labor problem in 
their own hands, and can solve it, so far 
as it can be solved at all, by these habits. 
If they will not form the habits, then 
they must take the consequences, They 
may mutter about the rich from sunrise 
till sunset; but all this will not change 
the facts as they exist under the provi- 
dential government of God. If they want 
to improve their condition, they must 
comply with the natural laws of such im- 
provement. The man, for example, who 
is drunk half the time, must become a 
sober man; the spendthrift must stop 
spending his money foolishly, and the 
sluggard must shake off his slothfulness, 
and set himself about some form of pro- 
ductive industry, 
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WESTERN INVES 


A FEW weeks since we had 80 
to say in these columns in ref. 
Western farm mortgages and debentn. 
loans, and offered some advice to the air 












ferent loan companies. So large a num ob 
ber of our readers are interesteg in the uri, aD 
subject that we take the liberty of quot. adhe 
ing a considerable portion of a letter e his cr 
ten by Mr. James F. Merriam, of g eee 
field, Mass., under date of June 7th, 189g, the ‘oly t! 


to the Springfield Republican. After me. pusiness ca 
ferring to the evidently over-est; 


ntirely D 
mortgage indebtedness of the W : = supply 1 
States, and to the fact that as a gen. zap a0 
eral rule the Western farmers are ip Wester Sve 
a sound and prosperous Condition, hp 7 process Of 
goes on to say as follows: : i farmer | 
“And this brings me to what is th — 
neland gist of the whole matter, pe oo 
where I started—namely, that from eee 
ning to end in this business the element of a7 to 
trust enters to an extraordinary q seen ing 
One should know concérning a given com, ess 
par in a general way that its mag non ae 
have the same personal pride in their busi. me ny, W 
ness as have the officers of our ye company, 


banks; he should know that their laud ex. ofthe mettt 


aminers are men gifted in unusual de Pill c6 
with the quality of backbone, Capable Dads 
saying to a borrower who wants too much, | ¥ Seto e 
‘No, sir; by no manner of means,’ the coul 
again, we want the same stable conseryg. of = pract 
tism that a first-class banker should hg also see 
and the same element of general intejjp al incid 
gence, knowledge of men, broad and Senty; an 
ful judgment. These are all important, jf wmality of t 
it be asked, How is it possible for the Bag, Etec ot | 
ern investor to find out all this for hi oo make 
I reply, It is no easy task. And, ju ~~ diffe 
by my own observation, nine-tenths of those geale of tou 
who buy Western mortgages or sell then the results 
do not exercise due care. I intend this ap reference. 
ticle to be quite as much a warning as ap Unless the 
encouragement in this matter. I spental} the compat 
ot four months in 1887 au the West; anda with @ VI 
my letters to The Republican snowed, | above of 
came home with a lively sense that the ty, If th 
lsusiness had its own dangers. Tne most Sask the 
comprehensive safeguard which a person examine Q 
can trust to is to buy only through such structed W 
houses as have been examined and judged ness that f 
by financial experts, by bankers whose whole full manu: 
experience and capacity fit them to judge, touching © 
Just as in a library, let us say, one would to examiD 
scarcely get hold of trash if James Russell the borro 
Lowell or John G. Whittier could advise provement 
him; as in buying a pearl or diamond, he ete, A spt 
would not fear for its quality if it had been is contem 
passed upon by Tiffany & Co.; so in buying record in t 
a Western mortgage or* bond, if the com nade, To 
pany’s credentials include the name of the compa 
long-headed, cautious judges, alive to all business t 
features of the situation, he will be inno averaging 
great danger of making a mistake. Bathe benture bx 
cannot be too particular in this respect. apy rai 
But now as to the field itself. Always ale or t 
providing cne uses due care as to 2 gmngs b. 
should do his business, let me express ins bans at t 
faras I may an earnest tribute to its merits small reco 
If 1 could transport the reader bodilyto several CO! 
where I was just a year ago at this time, must be 
spend four weeks with him driving about seeount of 
Eastern and Central Kansas, pass on shource c 
across portions of Dakota and Iowa dshonora 
Eastern Nebraska, and then across Minne that is te 
sota to those noble twin cities, St. Paal and hess. 
Minneapolis, I could hope to give him some this cour 
slight sense of what 1 saw and felt. [tis itece ¢ 
ditticult to write with moderation in Thins whe 
respect, because the reality transcends I will 
what to most people seems credible. { will es a 
not dwell on the entrancing beauty of perhaps 0 
this panorama, where land is cultt ens 
vated so scientifically that the whole . the 
business of agriculture has changed its tone 
form. But I would, if time allowed, come tls t 
down to bed-rock reckoning of dollars nen T 
cents; quote actual figures, which I have, ions th 
based on actual returns to the farmer inall ptt 
of the eastern part of Kansas; point out - gh 
how very large is the percentage.of income fed. | 
relative to total real estate values. Or, the Weet 
would show him the surprisingly substal a 
tial growth of Kansas City, Omaha, Siow os ‘ 
City, St. Paul and Minneapolis and Cir Sethe 01 
cago as a concrete and enduring tributet tose pa 
the prosperity of our West. Or let the Whi om 
reader recall the history of the well-ma& eee 


aged Northwestern railroad systems. 
reference to Poor’s Manual or past files of whom th 
Bradstreet’s, he can note for himself the 


interminable, vast volume of freight ine 
passenger service which those roads accoit ney 
modate. Or, to refresh his memory by# oad 
very simple procéss, let me remiD twenty-f 
how well, in the railroad depression of ot th 
few years since, the great Northwes a. 
systems paid their dividends, wheD eo fortunat 


every where else in the country there W ; 
great falling off. Or, if he wants 4 J t 


more definite proof of the earning capacl 

of these staten I will refer him to the hit rege oy 
tory of such life insurance companies a5 
Aitnacf Hartford, the Mutuai Benefit il 

New Jersey, the Northwestern of M i X 
waukee, and latterly, our own Massacht- 

setts Mutual, and innumerable savidé 

banks in states where the laws allow oe Loan, 
to loan at the West. The marvel, supply 
the opportunity at the West of success 7 the 
agriculture, and the scientific methods t me We 
carrying 1t on, and the actual results, difficult 


ly astonish one, and grow upon bim 
more he considers them. How ludicrout at the 
does an argument like that_of a = 
hewspaper writer against WesterD BM 









ages become, based on the fact that 2 a 
New England and New York the price ve be 
laud bas greatly fallen! Of course it str 
fallen. Farmers are going in troops last 
newer West, not only from New Yor yea 
Pennsylvania, but from Ohio and from the pur 


diana, and even Illinois, because is 
newer portions they can buy land for $20 a 
$25 the acre better than what they sell 4 
home for $50 and $60 and even $100 the ae 
And this brings us to the feature of 
business that justifies measurad 
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to be _ monmnnaes 
: oan and Trust companies. 
of any that they are not wrong in 
would that inevitably such land as this 
gone st with railroads going over it 
gb the re, with schools, churches, all best 
2 institutions attaining . rapid and 
Americst willincrease in value as time 
stable grow els the productive power of 
prone es will not diminish for a score of 
these js shown by the history a. 8 
i the older parts of Iowa. It 
Yisous, and che deteriorate for genera- 
will ~ come, if on!y the farmer will wisely 
ehiscrops. It may be true that there 
ny am —_ os ammponene in 
incline to think there are. 
j ie are some that do their 
iness carelessly. But the legitimate 
nd for money is something enormous 
entirely peyond the power of local banks 
to supply where the development is so 
jd and on so unprecedented a scale. It 
Pt be porne in mind that in these newer 
Western Svates the toilsome and laborious 
of preparing, by clearing, the land 
Pvbolly unnecessarys The very first year 
farmer can sow his flax and utilize the 
rich prairie srasses, and in the course of 
years he can advantageously plant 

or sow his wheat or oats. 

A correspondent ot The fepublican has 
geen fit to refer, by name, in a somewhat 

isparaging way, to certain Loan and Trust 

nies at che West. As an offset, allow 

me 0 describe the busiuess of a certain 
ny, which is also to a degree typical 

of the methods ot various Loan and ‘l'rust 
ies |could name. Before this com- 

y will consider avy loan ina given coun- 
itsends to that county an experienced 
jawyer to examine the character and quality 
ofthe county records, a surveyor, who 1s 
also a practical land-tester, to **meander”’ 
the streams and examine all possible fea- 
tures incident to the topography of the 
county; and a land-tester to examine the 
quality oftne soil. These two men go over 
the face of the county, I may say, by inches, 
They make an elaborate diagram, marking 
alltae different portions of the county on a 
gale of four, and return to the maiu office 
the results of their work for permanent 
reference. This by way of preliminary. 
Unless the county, as a whole, justifies it, 
the company declines - there at all, 
with a view to the danger mentioned 
above of an ultimately poor communi- 
ty. If the company decide to enter the 
county, the agent who represepts them to 
examine a given piece of property is in- 
stracted with such elaboration and minute- 
ness that for his use the Company prints a 
full manual of some twenty pages in length, 
touching On every conceivable question as 
to eXamination of titie, the character of 
the borrower, manner of estimating im- 
provements, method of closing the loau, 
etc, Aspeciai agent’s report, when a loan 
is contemplated, is compured with the 
record in the main office before the loan is 
made, To make assurance doubly sure, 
the company confines the great bulk of its 
business to loans that are small in amount, 
averaging under $500. ‘ithe result is a de- 
benture bund of such strength that | doubt 
any railroad bond in the country is a 
_ wilt or better Eeuny 1 doubt if a 

@vgs bank in all New England, : 
fats at the East only, can show — 
mall record of toreciosures as can any of 
several Companies that 1 could name. And 
itmust be remembered that the foreclosure 
account of a first-class Western company is 
asource of protit. Those of them that are 
dishonorable enough to crowd a farmer 
that is temporarily in straitened circum- 
stances, make their largest profits from 
this source—a circumstance that testifies 
%Mucn as anything to the strength of the 
loans where they are well placed. 

I will add a final word of caution, but 
pethaps most important of all, as to these 
mortgage investments. Those who have 
found the field very safe and desirable in 
the past are, many of them, making the 
Itistake of expecting the same interest 
Tates that they could obtain a few years 
since. If,in doing this, they will explicitly 
Xecept the fact that the degree of risk in- 
(teases with the rate of interest, well and 
wy Otherwise they should remember 

tnow six per cent. is as high a rate at 
the West as Was seven per cent. three years 
_ eight per a. oa yearsago. This 
re for continued high rates of interest 
othe part of Eastern investors is by far 
Werst menace to the business as a whole 
Which exists. If they will be content with 
§teasOnable rate, and use due care as to 
Whom they shall trust, they can feel safe in 
the fact that they have the precedent for 
their Investment of some four-score of the 
et insurance companies and best 
gs banks in the country. Some of 
ae pave occupied _ ~~ oo 
-live and thirty years with an almos 
— immunity from Re ~~ that 
an says to me, ‘‘I have been un 
fortunate in my Western mortgage invest- 
rg lie can then only reply: “ Either, 
2, you were eager for too high rates of 
hterest, or else you did not use due care in 
the choice of your company.” 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








LoaNABLE funds have been inabundant 
Supply on the local market throughout 
ue week, and borrowers have had no 
difficulty in securing their requirements 
at the low rates that are now current. 
; ks, according to their statements, 
atein better condition of late than they 
¥e been for some time, and occupy a 
et position than they did this time 
year. The Government has continued 
‘Purchase of bonds on a small scale, 


Bie tends to keep the market in an 


8Y condition, and also prevents the pos- 
™¥ Of manipulation which would be 





likely to cripple the development of le- 
gitimate enterprise. The demand from 
the West for crop moving purposes still 
absorbs a great deal of money from this 
center, but the offerings have teen fully 
up to the demand, and no lack of funds 
have as yet been experienced. The pros- 
pects indicate an easy market for some 
time to come, as the disbursements for 
interest and dividends which are now 
due will release large amounts for re- 
investment, and will add to the available 
supply of unemployed money. Call loans 
at the stock exchange and bankers’ bal- 
ances have been available at 14@2 per 
cent., the bulk of the business having 
been at 2 per cent., and time loans are 
quoted 4@4} percent. Commercial paper 
has been in fair request at previous rates. 
First-class bills with sixty or ninety days 
to run have been taken at 44@ 5 per cent. 
discount, four months at 5}@5%, and 
good single-named paper at 6@64. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The stock market has been in an un- 
settled condition throughout the week, 
and a feeling of hesitation has character- 
ized the dealings to such an extent that 
the business appears to be confined almost 
wholly to the operations of the profes- 
sional traders, and the fluctuations have 
merely reflected the varying sertiment of 
the surface currents of speculation. 
What indications of firmness there have 
been displayed is attributable to the fact 
of the market being heavily oversold and 
the efforts of the “ shorts” to cover. The 
indications point to aggressive operatiohs 
on the part of the bull element as soon as 
the excitement of the election is over, as 
the railroad situation is generally ad- 
mitted to show considerable improve- 
ment, but the cutting down of dividends 
has caused an uneasy feeling that is 
likely to interfere with the prospective 
boom. Toward the latter part of the 
week a firmer feeling was developed with 
moderate trading, tho there has been no 
new feature of importance; but the buy- 
ing for the short account and favorable 
reports respecting some of the leading 
stocks have imparted a stronger tone to 
the market. 

The following are the highest, lowest 
and closing quotations : 


High- Low-Clos- 


Nov. 3d. Sales. est, est. ing. 
Adams EXpress..........+.+++ 22 «149 148 149 
Amer. Tel. & Cable............ 374 61 81 81 
American EX...........ss-e008 86 112 It 112 
Atch., T. & S. F6.. .......... 5671 G64 6236 66 
Atlantic & Pacific. .... ...... 275 86 Ci«é NG S4g 
WEE. . GPG. cccccscessese Ww (Ue GK MK 
Can. Southern................. 5,595 5536 534 54% 
Canadian Pacific.............. 765 55a 54% «(5484 
Char, OG8.% M..ccccccrcccccee 100 «564 «5b 854 
Central Iowa........5 ....000 100 36 «(8G CK 
Central Pacific...... S snene 470 (36486: 36% 
Ches. & Ohio...........0-ee0e0 800 2% 1H OMG 
ere 15 1% 1% 17% 
GS, BO. BE Moi cccncccccccccvcess TA «(16 1S 18% 
Chal. & HN. W.cvce cocccccccecs 39,17 11194 11036 111% 
Chic. & N. W, Pb....cccccccccce 320 «143% «14D 148K 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 5,501 14 108% 110% 
Chi, M. & Sb. P..ccccccccccccce SESS 6744 6556 6614 
C., M & St. P., pf..... 2... eeeeee 660 «102% 10634 10644 
Chi., R. 1. & Pac..........00006 2,139 108 10654 108 
Cin. I. St, L. & C......00eeee 828 M5 «(8 Oo 
Cin., W. &B. pf......c.ccccccce 200 44 44 4% 
Cu, Cee O & Tocccccccccccccceccce 860 = «6 60 6034 
Colorado Coal..........-+e+ee08 160 4% Mi Me 
Col., H. V. & Tol... .cccccccsee 1345 2 3 % 
Col. & Hock. Coal............+ 510 2% OD 21% 
Chal. & B. Tl... .ccccccccccccccee 2,600 «45384 «42 43346 
Chi. & E. Ml. pf......... snecece 2,010 9834 9734 64 
Consol. Coal........ss:0-t+++- 100 2K BW WH 
Con. Gas CO ..sccccceeceeeceees 1113 «6815 80%Ks«é'dY 
Del. & Hudson...........+-eees 2,665 11854 LITS¢ 118% 
Dal.. Ta B Wacecececesescvccece 35,120 1398%% 137% 139 
Den., R. G. & W .....cccccceee 20 8613 13 13 
Den. & R. G......-...+6+ 12% 6:18 18 18 
Den. & R. G. pf.........-e0000s B00 «485K BG 48 
B. To. Ve & Geo cccccccccccccccee 1738 W4 % WY 
E. T. V. & G. 1st pf...... 20. -00e 1375 746 72 74 
E. T.V. & G. 2d pf........eeeee 4,151 ~ 2% 23% 254 
Green Bay & W.......-.-+eeee 2,545 she 7 x 
Houston & Texas..........++++ 20 «NW v Nv 
Illinois Central...........+.+++ 423 «116 115% 115% 
Ind., B. EW.....cccccccccccsees 135 18 18 18 
Kingston & Pem.........+++++ 600 GOO Tt) 
Lake Erie & W.........+-+00+ 1400 18 17 1734 
Lake E. & W. pf......-++-+++s 2,800 534% 82 53 
Lake Shore........seseeeseess 22,661 103% 102 103% 
Long Island...........+++:++0++ 310 (BGC Khe 
Louis and Nash............... 5,686 G04 59 60% 
Manhattan CONn.......-+-++++++ 17) «=— OSG MG (HE 
Michigan Central............ . 1045 89% 88% «(BOG 
Mil., L. S. & W., pf.........00+ 25 SK 8g 87% 
Missouri Pacific.........--.+++ 446 06 «(BG OT 1% 
Mo., Kan. & TeX......c0eeeeees 1,300 «(12 1% 12% 
Mobile & Ohio............-++++ wo O10 *% WW 
Morris & Essex..........++++ . ww 4444 
Nash., C. & St. L......00..00e0 700 «82g «682 «BAK 
NN. Com. COR)... cc ccccccccccesces 100 06«61Mg SCONCE 
WS. COMABAL. covcccecccece voce 9,153 90546 878% 9056 
New York Central............ 8,180 109% 1095¢ 1095¢ 
Wa YF. & We Blac ccccccccccccccce 100 «22 22 22 
N. Y., Lack. & W......+00-0++ 7 08 108 108 
N.Y. & N. Em@......ccsccesees 141,385 48% 4% 45% 
MN. FY. BM. WH. ..cccccccccccccce 2Bt4 22g 2A 
N.Y. C. & St. Li... ccorccccoves - 2 20 2 











N. Y. C. & S. L. 1st pf... ...... 5 64 “4 “4 
N. Y. C. & St. L. 2d pf........ 10 (COM acy cry 
NN. Wop Man Be & We caseccecccccee 15,315 2% We 284 
LAA SAF ae 400 6434 «HG (644 
He Bee BS Wicsiscsssccecccccces 31 0 He = 
Se LA eee 2,898 35 34 A396 
Norfolk & West. ............. 950 «=—«18 Ww 18 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 5.669 5% WK RW 
Northern Pacific.............. 1,722 265% 26 2656 
North. Pacific pf.............+. 22,222 = «6 594—¢ 6054 
Ohio Southern...............++ 500 4% =M 14% 
GED i pcecicccccccecccece 1,600 24 23 26 
Oregon Imp. pf.... .......+.- 100 104 104 104 
Oat. BRIM oceccecscccccccccce 39 = BBKG BBG CB3G 
Ont. & Western 20 «1K («6 16 
Oregon Imp....... 1500 «78% OCT 7346 
Oregon R. & Nav 1,305 3g 93 9344 
SE Di bassidecevececncene 885 41 4% 41 
Oregon & Trans............++. 16,720 3054 2946 3 
PO Biases nic seesssessss 1465 3736 3584 37 
.  Y ae 1,125 26% 2% 26% 
Philadelphia & Reading......206,860 8G 4854 4%% 
PR ian ctetsacscecectewode 831g BE «83g 
Pitts. Ft. W. & CO... .ccccccccee 470 15046 15044 150}g 
Pull. Pal. Car Co........ 00.006 2,681 Wt 1674 170 
IE aa se nitnscucsvosccas CC a | 
Rens. & Saratoga............. 10) 168 168 168 
Richmond & W. P...... ...... 91.340 We 2% 
| se See 13,186 82% 80% 8136 
Se ee eee 228 «868984 «98984 8954 
oe TS Ae pepe pore 3,455 28396 2534 2856 
aes eS ee 14,215 68% 64 67% 
St. Li. & GB. FF. Wat Yl.cccecccece 3 Ww Mm in 
Oe, FP. Be TRIE. ccsscccccecccce 200 454% 436 «4546 
OC. BP. B Dab. Bh cccccceccvccces 18 98% 9% 98 
ro Or eee 1,800 394 31% 39 
Du Ti Gy ratencescscvccses 10 104 104 104 
8 oS er aerrrr 840 104% 103 104 
Southern Carolina.......... - 105 UK We 
St. L., Ark. & Tex..........06 50 8% SK 8% 
Damm Geek S Loccccccoese cocce 8.100 3354 B24 32% 
po | rere 330 48Z 4 
Tol., A. A. & NM. Ma .ccccccccce 100 2484 2434 254 
Tex. P. Land Trust... 100-22 22 22 
Texas Pacific............ 5,785 244k 24 
cs vecccccevsecce 114,250 6536 GG 64% 
By TRE. oc ccccceccess ccs M4 7% OTD 9 
Virginia Mid...........0..0008 100 3% 6 
Wu, Bb. Tes B Pi cccccececcccccoce 3000015 144 1456 
Wait Tc BB. Wea cicecdiccccce 90 «62 2744 «(27% 
Wells-Fargo Ex............+++ 10 189) «#139139 
I, Be FE iw keveccccncssnes 41,936 8534 8354 «8484 
Wheeling & L. E pf...... ...- 2,600 6054 5934 60% 


U. 8. BONDS. 
The dealings in Governments were 
quiet, but prices were firm. The follow- 
ing were the closing quotations: 


: Bid. Asked, 
446s. 1891. Registered...........se-.000- 1074 17% 
os. 1891. Coupon.... ..  - 02. eeeeeee 10834 10854 
06, TONE, ROGIAEETOD ... 0.00 cccccercccceces L7 L7% 
08, 1FGT, COMER. 00 cccccccccccccccese-co i27 127% 
Currency 66. 1805. ..........ccccee.seeee 122 os 
Currency 66, 1806. ...... ...ss006 eo" 125 on 
GI Go catedsascsccedinciea 2%; 
Currency 66, 1808....... cscccccccccccoes rit4 
Curpemoy Gb, TTD. .cscccccccecscsce-cveve 1 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve 
of $1,968,150. The banks now hold 
$13,730,250 im excess of the legal re- 
quirements. The changes in the aver- 
ages show an increase in loans of 
$704,500, a decrease in specie of $2,397,- 
600, an increase in legal tenders of $242.- 
400, a decrease in deposits of $746,200, 
-_ a decrease in circulation of $121,- 
300. 

BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 













































Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked, 
America..........144 — echanics’......172 17. 
American Ex....139 140 |Mercantile....152 — 
Asbury Park....— W5 erchants’..... 142 
Bowery Nat...... - erchants’ Ex...11i 122 
Butch’s &Drov’s.1s0 — |Market& fulton.iss — 

0 — |Mech’s&Trad’s..155 — 

5 -— |Metropolitan.... 11g 12% 
a etropolis........285 — 
=_ Yu... 152 157 
3300 Yor X = 
_ 150 
- 142 
150 125 
= 70 
~ 138 
lil = 
Fifth Ave........' 80 = Il LS | eed 
Fourteenth St....155 — [Republic.......M6 — 
German Amer’n.112 — |Shoe & Leather.148 - 
-. 40 — /Seaboard Nat’l..120 — 
— |Second Nat'l..... 3200 — 
— |Seventh Nat’l....120 — 
oe — |Stateor N'wY'rk — 115 
Hanover 205 210 |St. Nichoias......118 — 
Hudson River...140 152 desmen’: Ww — 
mp’t’s & Trad’s.5 — |Third Nat'l — is 
~~) Se - nion ..... LT — 
Leather Man’f...200 — |Unit’dStatesWat.210 — 
Manhattan....... 16044 — |WeatSide Bank. 20 — 

Madison Square.100 105 Western Nat'l. 9354 SM 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
and without marked feature. The posted 
rate for 60-day Sterling was advanced on 
Tuesday to $4.85, but the demand rate re- 
mained unchanged at $4.88}. On Satur- 
day actual business was done at $4.844@ 
$4.84% for 60-day bills, $4.874@$4.87% for 
demand, $4.88}@$4.88} for cable trans- 
fers, and $4.83@$4.83} for commercial 
bills. Continental was quiet. Francs 
were quoted at 5.224@5.21% for long, and 
5.183@5.184 for short; Reichsmarks at 954 
@954 and 95§@954%, and Guilders at 40; 
and 404. 


8 ~ FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS! 


DENOMINATIONS $300 TU $500 EACH. 
Secured on choice lots, well located, and rapidly 
advancing in value. Taken for not over 40 per cent. 
of actual value and strongly indorsed. rincipal 
and interest collected and remitted without charge. 
Address MILTON F. SIMMONS, 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


% FIRST LIEN ON FARMS. 12 PER 12% 
CENT. on Certificates of Deposit Bank 

Minot, Dak. Send for gentlemen’s names residing 
near you who are either customers or stockholders an’ 
for reasons why we can afford to pay such rates. 


* 














UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Eeposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our offiee or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securitics 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issie Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool, 
United States Government Financia] Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 











You wouldn’t dare to lend 
your money a thousand miles 
away? 

What has distance to do with 
it? Money is safe well lent. 

You can lend as safely here 
as anywhere, or you can throw 
your money away. Depends 
on your lender. Be sure of 
him, and your money is safe. 

Send for primer. 


Tur Kansas City Investment CoMPAny, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eight years ago, 





great profits as investments made in those places tn 
Ts9-80. Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to fellow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of proy- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 
Cc. E, LOVETT & CO,, Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty. 


8 PER CENT. INVESTMENTS, 


The Colorado Improvement Company owns a very 
large area of territory in the py be Colorado Springs 
and is now under the charge of oqege H. Parsons at 
that place. There isag demand for money on the 
best improved property at eight percent. interest and 
values are rapidly increasing. ‘Titles are direct and 
of the best character. For further particulars in- 


quire of : 
S. B. PARSONS, Flushing, N. Y. 


Iowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Connecticut Charter granted January, 1°86. 
Guaranteed First Mortgages, on farms only, in 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Certificates of De posit issued, drawing interest from 
date of deposit to date money is drawn 
Office No. 51 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn, 
Send forcircular to Jeffery, O. Phelps, Jr., Sec’y. 


#(UN 














A 
KANSAS CITY, * 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1.140,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mortgages Gontas 6 Per Cent 
Interest. SAMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Sec 


retary. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway. New York. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 
34 Nassau St. 201 Montague St., 
Mutual Life Building. Brooklyn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Examines and GUARANTEES titles to real 
Wo charges for dicbnrscments or searches, 
Money toe lean on bond and mortgage at 
4 1-2 per cent. 
Hon, NOAH DAVIS, 
Consulting Counsel. 





CHS. UNANGST, 
Counsel. 


2 et GARAND 
ano city MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Attorney’sCertificate of Title with Every Loan. 
Negotiate SECURITIESmiat<INVESTMERTS 


References ny _permiasioa, National 


FRANK W. THAXTER, xahie®ePSit?2%ao, 
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FIRST 


*MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 


On improved Farms and choice “ity Property in the 
Golden Be't of the State of Kansas. Loans taken oniy 
from tried customers of the 


ESS COUNTY BANK, 
Official Deposttory of the County. 
CAPITAL 8250,000, 
N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City, Kan, 
Oloest and finan ‘ially tne strongest banking insti. 
tution in Central Kansas. Loans only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of property. 
For iliustrated Hand -book and full information ap- 
ply to Eastern Oitice, 10 Wate: St., Boston, Mass, 
A. EK ALVORD. Wanager. 
of First Lien Mortgage, Bank and Investment Co., 
/O Fargo, Dak. Send for lis' gentlemen’s names 
‘ pesiding near you who are our stockholders or 
for whom we have madeinvestment. Write them 
and you will invest with us. 


- FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


fo d 8% 
6% 7% an 6 
INTEREST TU INVE=TORS, 

Safe as Government Bonds. Interest psyable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bauk of mor'gazes. 14 years’ 
experience, und never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan Book 
free "’ 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO,, 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


THE MERCANTILE 


Safe Deposit Co., 


EQUITABLE BUILDINC. 








The Largest, Strongest and Best 
Guarded Vaults in the world. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
IG, coccdceencccusesvecesesrabencens 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 6y'CoMuission. 
PROPERTY RENTE 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES and assessments looked after and 
paid. 


yr. on First Mortgage foraterm of years 
LOAN s carefully negotiated 


fauitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capitel Subscribed - - 82,000.000 00 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 1,000,000 00 
Surplus aud Undivided Profits’ 115,444 S2 
Assets - «+ = - %4.535,445 25 
SIX PER CENT, DEBENTURES 

Secured bytirst Mortgages held in trust by The 
American Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
and further secured by the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


and cared 
for,and 


OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 208 Bronaway; PHILA. c. 4th & Ches’t. 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire st. | LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Company 
who Is paid asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewec Se officer of the Company before 
loan is pagrores . Fifteen years’ experience; over 

13,000,000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Banks, insurance Co.’s, Trusteesand tndivid- 
uals. ton office, 46 Congress street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager. Philadelphia ofice., 713°’ Walnut Street, 


wm. Wood. Manager 
S. CASE, 





THEO. 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to Sper cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owne.. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pumphiet, 
“Information to investors.” 











CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MOanTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
paland interest guaranteed. 

Over 1,000.00) loaned, Six_ years’ Ex- 
per ence. Write for Forms, Int. rmatiou 
aid Refere ces. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


_neorporated, Grand Forks, Dak, 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New York. 
Capital..... 
Surplus... 


LOGAN C, MURRAY, Presidevt, 


EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business, 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Manicipal and New England 


Western, 
Water Bonds, 


Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securities. 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 





2 98 88:888 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000, 


Offers 6 per cent. DERENTURES and 

GUARANTEED MORTGAGE NOTES. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY. of New York. and SE- 
CURIIY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for Deben- 
tures. 

Chartered \872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 

The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW. 

Insurance Companies, Binks. other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in the securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown. 


Graves & Vinton Co,, Western Managers, St. Paul. 
Interest l'aid at National Bank of the Republic, 

New York; Girard Life (nsurance Annuity and 

Sees ie Philadelphia; Broadway National Bank, 
joston. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KaN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and hela in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the protection of the holders of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americar Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan is inspected by an 
agent of the Company whg is a/so_a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Real Estate. 

Send for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 











offer, 
re ee Se 
rannum first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 


Bast and WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
4L.2.EN € VWUAROPK Raraman. Wash. Ten 


E.S. NORTON, | 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5 SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and principal payable in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. No investor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his dues 

Savings Certificates for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any time 

Our Securities are largely held by Trustees, Guardi 
ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States. 

For references, testimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
“1 State St.. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St, New Yor« Crry 
2 S. 4tL St.. PHILADELPHIA 35 @ongress Street. BosTON 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or location of 
loans, as to margin ot value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans. 

The Winfiela Mortgage and Trust Co.,, 

Kquitable Buileing, Boston, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 


Send for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
iat made after examining Twenty counties in 
<ansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New Vork. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 


safe conservative barga’ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Country Property Bought, 
: Sold and Exchanged. 
State, City, County und School Rond 
ougat and sold, 
Money Invested.—S and 10 per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Promptly. 
References: A!) the City Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


MeolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
Do a Genera. Banking Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 

In our Investment Pepartment we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PEK CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally. All real estate taken as security is personality 
examined by us before making loan. Investment re- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, ano rem it to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invited 

e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. SUMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t 


180 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH CAPITAL, %200,000, 
K&tPS FOR SALE ITS 
§ Per Cent. Certified Bovds and Debentures, 
Per Cent. and 7 Per Cent, First Mortgage 
oans,. 
and on special contracts will make investments for 
clients in First Mortzage Lo-ns at 
EIGHT PER CENT, 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo. 
O. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed im the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No be'ter securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgiges securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
NG to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 500orf the finest Farms in the State fully e- 
scribed. A fine colored ‘ounty Map of Michigan 
urnishe‘ for i0cents ia stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 

GEv. W. =NO Kk 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 
(E. G. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,00u, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sene for circul.r. 


280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Stock Subscription. 


Subscriptions will be received at the office of Wm. 
H. McConaughy, Trustee, Des Moines, lowa, for the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., an organization 
now forming—for four hundred shares of the par 
value of $100 each of the stock of said company. 

Under the laws of Iowa, the stockholders are not 
liable for a dollar more than their stock paid in. Itis 
confidently believed that this stock will pay from 
eight to twelve per cent. dividend after the first year. 

We refer to the following citizensof Des Moines, Ia. 

MARCUS YOUNKER, the Senior Member of Youn- 
ker Bros., Dry Goods. 

THOS. MITCHELL, ex-State Senator and Founder 
of Mitcheliville.- 

J.A.SMITH, Insurance Agent, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. J. RANSOM, Cashier of Merchants’ National 
Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 

GUs SMITH, Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 

M, H. KIRKHAM, Secretary Baukers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Co. 

GEO. W. SHOPE, Treasurer of the City of Des 
Moines, Ja. 

A. H. MILES, Druggist, Des Moines, Ia. 

Address 


_ WM. H. MeCONAUGHY, Trustee 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST G60, 
’ 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 
ny. secure by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
ferk. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL. Pres. FE. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 























A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 


IN APRIL AND CCTOBER, 

The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,010 already 
iaced with shrewd New England investors, Over 
500,000 of the entire issue ot $1,000,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bouus is 
given that wi!l yield a large profit on the investment. 
Full particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiatec by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Prompt payment of Principal and Interest Coupons 

and remitted conisader. without charge. 





W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated. Capital $00,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








DIVIDEND. 


Ts AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 128 BROADWAY.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, held this day, a dividend was decla 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (54) on 
the Capital Stock. 
Transfer books will close to-day and re-open No- 


vember 7th, 1888. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
OCTOBER 26th, 1888, 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODs. 





There has been a quiet feeling as 
new business in the market for q 
during the past week, and with but few 
exceptions the demand for B00ds Way 
sluggish, and in all cases confined to the 
current requirements for Consumption, 
reflecting a strong tendency to Postpone 
other than conservative Operations unt 
after the excitements of the Presidentig) 
election are over. There is a large de. 
livery movement going on, and quanti. 
ties of goods, which are the result of 
former orders are being shippe 
destination by the cheap pets a 
ways before the close of inland nay; 
tion occurs, which will probably be Within 
a month or six weeks. The weather cop. 
ditions have not been conducive to brisk 
trade owing to the remarkably mild tem. 
perature that has existed throughout the 
week. The retail trade in most of the 
large cities was very light, resulting ing 
small demand for reassortments at the 
hands of jobbers, and the volume of bugi. 
ness falling below the average in amount, 
Better reports are received from the 
South, and merchants are beginning to 
wake up to the requirements of the con. 
sumer in replenishing their stocks, now 
that the fever epidemic has partially sub. 
sided. The local market was tame and 
business was light in wholesale Circles, 
tho some fair orders were received 
from the salesmen un the road for a few 
lines of seasonable goods. Values are 
well sustained in cotton goods, and some 
of the desirable patterns are in such mod- 
erate supply that hoiders are firm in their 
ideas as to prices. The financial condi. 
tion of the trade is reported satisfactory, 
and merchants are meeting their obliga. 
tions asa rule with commendable prompt. 
itude, tho some in certain sections of the 
South are backward, still they are worthy 
of commendation when the circumstances 
are considered. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 

The excitement of the times has had its 
effect upon this department of the trade, 
and business during the week was ofa 
hand to mouth character; but prices are 
firm in anticipation of the boom that is 
believed will occur after election is over. 
Brown sheetings specially adapted for 
conversion purposes continue in steady 
demand, and such makes of fine yam 
goods as are usually handled by jobbers 
are in fair request. Drills are quiet and 
agents report a light business in bleached 
goods, wide sheetings, corset jeans and 
colored cottons. White goods are in fait 
demand for next season, and quilts and 
table damasks are in moderate request 

Ginghams and wash dress fabrics have 
partieipated in the general quietness which 
was a characteristic of the market, dark 
dress ginghams having been conspict- 
ously quiet, while there was only a mod 
erate inquiry for light dress styles, 
zephyrs, seersuckers, chambrays and 
crinkles for next season. Dress goods 
ruled quiet in commission eircles, and 
the jobbing trade was confined within 
very narrow limits, tho a good maby 
small repeat orders were received by & 
few of the large jobbers. Stocks of se& 
sonable goods are well in hand asa rule, 
and desirable makes are steadily held by 
agents. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There are fair deliveries of light weight 
clothing woolens, such as cassimeres 
suitings, trouserings, overcoatings, blue 
flannels, etc., on account of back orders, 
but new business is small. Heavy cass 
meres and suitings were in moderate T 
quest, and a light reorder demand for 
rough-faced overcoatings was experienced 
by some of the commission house 
Beavers have been so largely taken by 
the cloak trade that stocks are in 
shape, and desirable styles of fancy cloak- 


ings are in moderate supply. Stockinets 


and Jersey cloths continne in fair 


mand, and ‘leading makes are well sold x 
up and steady in price. Satinets, ret 


tucky jeans and doeskins remain 4 
but a freer demand for the firg 
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is looked for as soon as agents are 
red to show samples of new heavy 
» Soft-wool — goods -_ in 
- est. Business in underwear 
moderate was also quiet. Buyers on 
spot did but little, while some have 
irermined tu wait until after election 
ee commencing operations, 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

i rtment of the trade is in sym- 
- ot the quietness that controls, 
dnew business may be said to be hardly 

thought of. The few buyers that are in 
the market merely look at goods and offer 
rices that are not taken. ; 
fhe imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of jast year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $1,753,115 $1,789,502 

wh on markel.... 1,676,697 1,857,492 

Since Jan. Ist. z A 
Enterec ai the port... 110,742,918 106,484,204 
Thrown On markel.... 109,798,960 106,527,804 








—— READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Tuis isthe season of the year whena 
considerable portion of our readers renew 
their subscriptions for newspapers and 
magazines, and we wish to say that some- 
thing can be saved in the purchase of read- 
ing matter as well as in other things. For 
instance; an old subseriber of THE INDE- 
PENDENT in renewing his subscription can 
save money by taking advantage of the 
clubbing rates here given. 





Two subscriptions......... . $2.50each. 
Three vs 2.33 ** 
Four a 2.12 * 
Five or more subscriptions. . . 


If therefore, an old subscriber renews 
his own subscription and sends us the 
names of four other subscribers for one 
year, each one will save a dollar, or if be 
renews his own subscription for two years 
he will save a dollar, or if he renews for 
five years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of three or four of their friends, 
thus extending the circulatian and influ- 
ence of THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are prepared to receive subscrip- 
tions from our readers for any other 

. e . 
newsoap2rs or magazines, foreign or do- 
mestic. We have a club list which will 
be sent to any address upon request, giv- 
ing the names of a number of the most 
prominent papers and magazines, with 
the rates at which we can supply them, 
which are in all cases less than publisher’s 
rates. Rates for those not on the list can 
beobtained by writing us. Schools, li- 
braries, reading-rooms and individuals 
by subscribing through us can make a re- 
spectable saving. 

Ifany of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
willtake pleasure in mailing to them four 
consecutive numbers of the paper, hop- 
ing that a careful and critical examina- 
tion will result to our mutual advantage 
in their becoming regular subscribers. 

De SRF a LR 

“I want to thank yon,” writes a young man wo B. 
F. Johuson & Co., Richmond, Va., “for placing me 
ina position by which Iam enabled to make money 
faster than | ever did before.” This is but a sample 
extract of the many hundreds of letters received by 
the above firm.—E.r. 

<a est 5A Ee 

OPEN FIRE PLACES. 
_WitHovT doubt, Messrs. Wm. H. Jackson & Co. of 
hion Square New York City, have the largest and 
most diversified stock of open tire-places, mantels, 
rates und fixtures pertaining thereto, of any house 
inthecity. Their reputation for making gooas of 
the greatest ar.istic excellence is fully warranted. 
They have many new designs brought out by then 
forthis season’s trade which they will take great 
Dieasure insbowing to the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

THE amateur Ghotonsnpher has almost as many 
resources within himself as the reader of books. He 
CaN get on without society or other pleasures. He 
cau tind sufficient to amuse, instruct and benetit him 

© practice of photography without resource to 
aything outside. {t makes old men young and is a 
Yaluable heip to the young. The Scovill Manufac- 
turing Co., 423 Broome Street, N. Y., advertise two 

h ks elsewhere in this paper which every amateur 
Photozraphist should possess. Any of our readers 
Bec ting to the above-named house for Scovill’s 

kK Catalogue will receive iv promptly and will be 
Mush interested in it. 


‘ TO INVESTORS. 
He} ray swiwa C oy { " 
town, CuDDLES rx BANKING COMPANY, of Middle 


by the Graves & Vinton Co., at St. Paul, Minn., offers 
tte ts who desire a moderately large rate of 
ta 












connec’ out Bank Commissioners. The Company was 


ful red in 18°2 and has always done a safe, suecess- 
Wain, conservative business. The amount of bonds 
7 ome the Company can issue is limited by law and 
take re held in such high favor, that they are largely 
n by our largest financial institutions. The Com- 
io iy make the interest payable either in New 
i hiladelphia or Boston. They will take pleas- 
D pening correspondence with any reacer of 
DEPENDENT and can offer as reference, hun- 


si toes Of their patrons who have done business with 


ig the last fifteen years. 


Aornet) 
Constable K Co 


Fall Underwear. 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 


CELEBRATED 
Natoral Wool aud Merino Underwear, 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Silk 
Merino and Cashmere Hose. 


MEN’S HALF HOSE. 
Droadeveny K 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





THE NEW DRV GOODS STORE, 
J. H. TRUESDELL & CO., 
20 W, 14th Street, New York. 

Ever since the opening of the new store our special 
sales of Wool Fabrics, Silks and Ribbons have at- 
tracted large numbers of buyers. We are now offer- 
ing 150 pieces of 54-inch Dress Goods in Plaid and 
Striped effects—every thread pure wool—for 59 cents 
ayard. Never ore sold for less than $1.00 to $1.25. 
Another thing cas for special mention—our im- 
mense Cloak Sales. We carry a beautiful line of 
Fime Jackets and Long Cloaks, styles in the best 
taste, prices low. 


Goods, Fine Shoes, 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 

An endless display of Kibbons of the finest quality 
ond meet exquisite colorings. Toilet Articles in great 
variety. 

All cer goods are offered at such moderate prices 
that they secure a great demand from intelligent 


uyers. 
Prompt and careful attention to mail orders. 
Standard Patterns—the plainest and simplest pat- 
terns in the market. 


Bt 
FIX 
~~ Open Fire-Places 


BEFORE COLD WEATHER. 


Weehl JacksOw-&(0, 
Union Square, N. Y. 


Many New Models for this Season. 
ONLY CONCERN HAVING THEIR OWN FOUNDRY, 

















Established 1787. 
WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


Importer, Exporter, Manufacturer, 
CAMPAIGN GOODS, FIRE WORKS, 
FLAGS, LANTERNS, etc. 

Arms, Ammunition. Sportsmen’s Articles, 
Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder. 

No, 205 Front Street, New York. 

Send for Catalogues. 





Ridleys’ 


Grand St., New York. 


WINTER GARMENTS 


Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s. 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT, 
i _ LOWEST PRICES, 


‘Ladies Long Garments 








LONG PEASANT CLOAKS AND RUSSIAN 
WRAPS, TRIMMED BRAID, $22.50. 

TAILOR-MAOE NEWMARKETS, BELLOR WING 
SLEEVES, $6.9. 

Tailor-made Long Garments, Red, Blue, Gobelin, 
Terra Cotta and Green, $12, $15, $18 to $24. 

500 TAILOR-MADE JACKETS, VEST AND PLAIN 
FRONTS, $4.50; WORTH $8. 


FINE SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, TAILOR FINISH, 
$22; WORTH $50. 

FINE SEAL MODJESKAS, LONG FRONTS, 
TRIMMED DROP FRINGE, $13.75, $16.50, $22. 


500 MISSES’ CLOAKS IN GOOD CLOTH, STRIPES 
AND PLAIN, $3.00. 

200 MISSES’ NEWMARKETS, GARRICK CAPES, 
$5.0; WORTH $8. 

MISSES’ FINE ALL-WOOL BEAVER NEWMAR- 
KETS, WING SLEEVES, ALL BRAIDED, SATIN 
FACINGS, ALL NEW COLORS, $15, $18.50 and $21. 


FURS. 


Fine Alaska Seal NEWMARKETS and RAGLANS, 
55, 46 and 57 inches long, at $195, $225, $250 

Fine Alaska Seal SACQUES, 40 and 42 inches long, 
$110, $115, $125, $155, $145 and $165. 

tine Alaska seal WALKING COATS, 382 to 38 inches 
long, #95, $15, $115, $125, $135. 

One lot Seal JACKETS, $55. 


Our Fashion Magazine. 


Winter or Holiday Number, which wil! contain 
(in addition to the literarv features) an Illustreted 
~~ aaa of Toys, Dolls, Games, etc., ready in a few 

ays. 

Send 15 cents for sample copy. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street: 


56 to 70 Allen 8t.; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


NEW YORK. 





“THE ECLIPSE” 
COPYING APPARATUS. 


One thousand copies in black. No 
special pen.n® special paper, no 
stencil required. The * Eclipse ”’ 
reproduces the natural handwrit- 


ing so exceedingly faithful that 
most cases “Eciipse” circu- 


in 
lars have been taken for ordinary 
written letters. Specimens and 
circulars on application. 

. ‘FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 


698 Rroadway, New York 





THE FINEST MADE 


| COLBURN’S: 


“PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


IMENTS 


Ss 











Established in 1802. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





TWO BOOKS which form a COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY. 
BY THE REV. W. H. BURBANK. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 25.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-NEGATIVE PROCESSES. 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING METHODS.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 22.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-PRINTING PROCESSES. 


t= Send for Scovill’s Book Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


ROTHSCHILD | 


NEW YORK, 14TH ST,, NEAR 6TH AVE, 


BROOKLYN, FULTON ST., OPP, CLIN- 
TON, 
PARIS, 26 RUE D’ENGHIEN, 


GREAT SALE 


OF LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


French Felt Hats 


AND BONNETS IN NEWEST SHAPES 


at 75¢.; 


WORTH $1.50 TO $2.00, 


1,000. DOZEN FANCY FEATHERS 
95 < 50¢., 


= 
WORTH three times that amount, 


Also our FINER GOODS in Trimmed and 
Untrimmed Millinery offered at 


at 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES, 











Wiad 
AIS 
AND VIEWS FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOULS, 


Send for Catalogue. 
C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Phila.. Pa. 


THE 


ARMSTRONG 


S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Without Rubber. 


The elasticity is given by Nickel- 
pamhes Brass Springs, like the well- 

nown Duplex Ventilated Garter 
for Ladies, which has given such 
universal sati-faction, and are rec- 
ommended by the Medical Fratern- 
ity asthe only Garter to wear for 
He ilth and Comfort. For sale by 
all First-class Dealers in Notions 
and Furnishings. 


Manufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Willsend sample pair by Regis- 
tered mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


{For the week endina Saturday, Nov, 3rd, 1888.] 
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COFFEE. 
BIL, ne s0scincede sondern ascideeehewe 
ear ee 
SORRGRIIID. oso osccccccceésceess ane. eens 
EMIERGOR. coc sccccvee cocccccssseed ooees 
PEEDh se cewshcsscnanseoceceneetevocsnceuaaiin 

TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest............... 18 75 
Japan, a - ais 5 40 





Young Hyson, 


“ 


yson, 
English Breakfast. 


Extra C White. 


MOLASSES. 


New Orleans. Fancv New Crop..........58 
“ Prime toChoice........... 2 
Porto Rico, Ponce. Choice to Fancy ....é 
SS BOR acs csades canes tieweund 26 @28 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, # bbl. (200 Ibs).... $34 00 
” Sea Coast No. 2 per bbi......... 2 
Codfish, boneiess, 60 D. boxes, @ ........ 
- in rolls, 35 D boxes, ® M......... 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # ............. 
Herring, Medium, scaled. @ box. ......... 
PROVISIONS, 


PUG cdcapcnte cstcoccceesse 18 w 


re Shoulders. .........+. 

oo Ld er 8 
BUTTER. 

Gilt E Fresh crm’y, tubs........ wine 
rime Creamery, tubs 
Choice —- Si piscwne —: setae soe den 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs....... 17 
GU .cccssaneuetde oc sen anne: Robaien _ 


COOD NEWS 


To LADIES. | 


y secure 8 beeetital 


Band or Moss Rose 
Gold Band or Mose Mesa Band 
Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, of 


Wray Bais ah joulars 


8E8N5S 
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GREATAMERICAN 





GomPANY 


sarees 
” °F, Hi om rite SS ork. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
wot REBUM Mio. te 
ee COMPLETE OUTEITS. 
Bnugravers! Machinests 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Jusurauce. 


WRONG INSTRUCTION. 


RECORDER SMYTH, one of the judges in 
the criminal courts of this city, in sentenc- 
ing one Mary J. Schafer to seven years’ 
imprisonment, not long ago, for setting 
fire to the tenement house No. 118 East 
Eleventh Street, in which she and others 
lived, is reported to have used this lan- 
guage: ‘‘ I have no sympathy with the in- 
surance companies. They tempt poor 
people to commit the crime of arson by 
getting them to insure their property 
for more thanits value and collect pre- 
miums that they cannot afford to pay, 
allowing them to believe that if the prop- 
erty is destroyed they will get the full 
amount of their policies, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they will not receive more 
than the real value of the property.” 

It is impossible to send the insurapce 
companies to prison; so they are con- 
demned to a scoring with very severe lan- 
guage, if this judge is correctly reported. 
Is such accusation just? Let us take it 
to pieces and look at it. 

It is charged that the companies more 
than passively allow over-insurance; they 
“tempt” to it, deliberately inducing the 
poor and ignorant to rob themselves of 
premiums which they need otherwise, 
and that this is done with full knowledge 
that what is expected is the face of the 
policy and not mere indemnity. Any and 
all agents or officers of insurance com- 
panies who really dothus tempt, we shall 
all agree, deserve the penitentiary, what- 
ever their culture and social position; the 
tempter to crime should, at least, always 
go with the tempted who yields, if he can 
be caught. But if this charge is true at 
all, it is trueas to all men engaged in the 
insurance business, or only as to some. 
The language is entirely sweeping—*‘ the 
insurance companies” means all com- 
panies in general and that all are alike. 
Such a statement, when you come to look 
fairly at it, is too utterly monstrous for 
belief; a community in which such a 
fact could exist and be tolerated would be 
too rotten to continue the social condition. 
In the sweeping manner made, there is 
not an intelligent man in the state but 
would instantly deny it. 

Then—because it asserts too much and 
nobody can believe it—this is untrue. 
But if some of ‘‘ the insurance companies” 
are thus guilty, is not Recorder Smyth a 
citizen as well as judge? What bas he 
been doing about it? Has he presented 
his proofs to the grand jury, and, if not, 
why not? Ifthe tempter is not amenable 
to law asa partaker in the crime, has the 
Recorder ever called a public meeting to 
demand of the legislature a law to reach 
the case? Has he written to the press 


. about it, or done anything about it? Sure- 


he is too intelligent a man to imagine that 
such hardened offenders will be reformed 
by his expressing his lack of ‘‘ sympathy 
with” them or by rebuking them sternly 
in open court. Why does he refrain from 
naming names? Which companies are 
the ones? Surely it is not right to expose 
the innocent to suspicion, or to enable the 
guilty to hide behind the innocent, by 
withholding names and particulars. 

We doubt whether many intelligent 
men really believe that insurance com- 


~ panies, to any considerable extent, know- 


ingly permit over-insurance, much less 
encourage and tempt to it. There is a 
great deal of loose talk and insinuation to 
that effect, of which the above quoted re- 
marks are an example, and people some- 
times pretend to think that policies are 
written, as a- matter of course, without 
any question as to the value covered, and 
that whoever wishes to do it can get a 
policy covering all the fictitious property 
he cares to waste premium money on; 
that the companies’ position is, ‘‘ we will 
bet you all you like—pay in your pre- 
miums, but when you claim a loss look 
out for your proofs.” Now, do intel- 
ligent men really believe this? Do they 
think they could get a $1,000 policy written 
on a $50 shanty, or any evident and pal- 
pable over-insurance, merely by asking 
for it? 

In the nature of things there must be 
errors. Real estate deteriorates, and 





stocks of merchandise fluctuate so that a 
policy may be far under value one day 
and far over itthe next. There is no cum- 
pany which never over-insures, as there is 
rarely a merchant who is never over-in- 
sured; in either case without intention or 
fault. Insurance is no more possible than 
anything else human,if omniscience and 
ivfallibility are made the conditions of do- 
ing it. A little reasoning thought must 
show any man capable of thinking that 
there is only one possible basis of insuring: 
to write as neara fairaverage line ascan 
be done, leaving the facts of actual value 
atthe time to be shown in case of loss. 
An insurance policy is not a contract to 
pay $1,000 in the event of fire, ‘not even 
if premium is paid on that much.” The 
premium is proportioned to the risk; an 
indefinite risk cannot go with a definite 
premium. Paying premium on $1,000 
does not mean $1,000 bet that there will be 
no fire, but indemnity for actual loss sus- 
tained up to $1,000. Why? Because the 
loss may be partial and not total, and be- 
cause there may not be $1,000 actually ex- 
posed at the time. When life is the thing 
insured, there is a different case, because 
the whole amount insured is always ex- 
posed, and the loss is always total. 

This has been explained so often that 
everybody ought to know it, but every- 
body does not. Taking them by their 
talk and actions, many think that those 
who have no fire get no value and almost 
ought to have their money back, also that 
a policy is a straight bet to be, paid with- 
out asking questions. What else do val- 
ued-policy laws mean, and are the igno- 
rant tenement population the only ones 
who believe in the ‘fall amount” 
view of insurance? Undoubtedly, such 
insurance is. quite practicable. Putting 
aside the effect upon public morals, it is 
practicable to write wager policies, and to 
pay them without question; it is all a 
matter of premiums, and the premiums 
would have to be entirely recast, because 
they are now adjusted to any such condi- 
tion. Is there any policy which by its 
terms undertakes, or suggests, or can be 
fairly charged with, “allowing people to 
believe that it covers anything more than 
actual loss sustained? If people do not 
read policies, it is rather hard to hold ‘‘ the 
insurance companies,” which always have 
tried to keep in sight the word ‘‘indem- 
nity,” at fault for what people choose to 
believe. . : 

And is it not the valued-policy legisla- 
tion of the aay which is at fault for be- 
getting as well as favoring and catering 
to the wager-policy notion? You cannot 
enact into a statute the delusion or 
vicious whim of a hundred men without 
incurring the risk of infecting others 
with the same; how can this be other- 
wise, inasmuch as men insensibly look 
upon a law as an embodiment of practi- 
cal wisdom founded upon ascertained 
facts? Thus, enact that insurance com- 
panies shall pay their bets, and it is 
equivalent to affirming that their regular 
and proper business is the making of bets 
and that only their trickiness is causing 
them to try to evade payment. So it run 
from one to another, and from state to 
state. Even if the tenement house pop- 
ulation—that is, the merely ignorant and 
not the thoroughly vicious portion— 
never hear of valued-policy laws, they 
may hear that a judge on the bench has 
declared his dislike of the companies 
and has sweepingly charged them with 
habitual criminal conduct. 

That Recorder Smyth did use just this 
language we do not affirm from knowl- 
edge, nor did we see it reported in the 
daily press; the extract is found in the 
Chronicle, and whether on good author- 
ity or not we cannot say. We should not 
assume authenticity for it and take it as 
a text had not denunciation of insurance 
companies by judges from the bench been 
reported before. Such language is that 
of the advocate who is known to be hired 
to talk for one side, and is, therefore, not 
assumed to certainly mean a word he 
says; it is not that of the judiciary whose 
obligation and outh call for the utmost 
calmness in weighing words, abstinence 
from sweeping criticisms without proof, 
and a careful moderation in statement. 
When judges abuse insurance from their 
seats, how can it be strange that prejudice 
and misconception are so general? 


-~ 





THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN. 


THE first Monday in September was La- 
bor Day. Just what that means nobody 
can define exactly, but if intended fora 
day of rest the intention seems to be de- 
feated, for parades of presumable ‘‘Work- 
ingmen” are not restful. These parades 
are in advocacy of something or other— 
whether of somebody’s ‘“‘Single Tax” 
scheme, or of some crack-brained nostrum- 
vender’s abolition of poverty and general 
evil, or of some big-mouthed person’s de- 
sire to hold office, nobody knows exactly. 
The transparencies and banners borne in 
such parades are more queer than trans- 
parent. In this last parade, we noticed 
one transparency, drooping wearily from 
the shoulder of the chap who lugged it as 





if he was tired or ashamed of it or at least 
felt little interest in it, reading thus: 





* WHETHER YOU WORK * 
BY PIECE OR BY THE DAY 

DECREASING THE HOURS 
INCREASES THE PAY.* 





What queer notions of political econo- 
my get into men’s heads, whether origi- 
nating there or craftily put in by some 
slick demagogue who realizes that the 
strength of cunning is in the weaknesses 
of mankind! Translate this proposition, 
and it affirms that the less you sell of the 
commodity labor the more you will get 
for it; in other words, that men will pay 
more for a smaller quantity of an article 
than for a greater. If this is true of food 
and other tangible merchandise, pray 
when did a bushel of potatoes sell for less 
than half a bushel? Come away from 
transparencies and processions, and prove 
this maxim true by giving us particulars; 
if itis not true in particular instances, it 
is a falsehood in general. 

To state ita little differently, it is al- 
leged that either by the day or by 
piece eight hours work will bring more 
wagesthanten. This must be the mean- 
ing, if there is any; for if eight hours’ 
work were paid at no higher rate it would 
produce eight-tenths as much as ten 
hours; this is as would be expected, and 
it is tuo transparent a fact to find a place 
ona transparency. Then, ‘ decreasing 
the hours increases the pay.” Who pays 
this increased pay? The employer is only 
a collecting and disbursing agent for the 
public; he cannot pay more in wages un- 
less he collects more, and he cannot col- 
lect more unless the consumers of the 
goods are willing to pay moge for them. 
As money is merely a convenient instru- 
ment for the exchanging of one sort of 
goods for another, thus making barter 
easy by making it indirect, if anybody 
pays more goods for less goods we come 
again tothe same proposition that a half 
bushel of potatoes will sell for more than 
a bushel. 

It is — true, as ageneral proposition, 
that reducing quantity—which is done by 
decreasing production—increases price. 
But the decrease‘ of quantity must be gen- 
eral and genuine, and when wage-earners 
succeed in enforcing an eight-hour day 
this may not be done on a broad enough 
scale to produce much effect. Further- 
more, if eight hours will produce as much 
as or more than ten hours. measured by 
money or by the-equivalent of money or 
in all othercommodities, why should not 
six hours be more than eight, and four 
more than six, andso on, down to the ab- 
surdity that no hours are more than two 
hours? Again, if the rule that cutting 
down worktime and production is sound 
in one employment it must be so in others; 
so, if the transparency motto were 
generally put in practice, the men who 
follow it would find that others had raised 
prices on them in turn. 

On the whole we must consider this 
mutter a transparent humbug. The way 
to obtain high wages is to have large pur- 
chasing-power in the wages. The way to 
effect that is through general cheapness,so 
that an hour's labor will secure the largest 
quantity of every consumable thing; this 
can come only through abundant produc- 
tion, aided by reduction of waste in con- 
sumption. 

But what relation does this bear to in 
surance? The same which insurance 
bears to industry, thrift, intelligence and 
right-living. Men who are misled by the 
talk of self-serving agitators to adopt 
topsy-turvy notions of things and parade 
with banners and so forth when they 
might better be at work are not likely 
to be in the way of practicing thrift and 
providing insurance. The world must be 
made over before there will be any way 
of getting a dollar or a dollar’s worth 
except by working for it on the part of 
somebody. Complaining about the order 
of things, and catching at some wild 
phrase which would set everything up- 
side down if it had power, will never 
help any workingmen except the mis- 
chievous ones that work with their chins. 
All substantial insurance is based on indus- 
try and saving, and all not so based crum- 
bles. The crumbly assessment sort is not 
called socialistic, but it is so to this ex- 
tent: that it can succeed only by confis- 
cating property for the benefit of others. 
Therefore it fails, since the ‘“‘others” re- 
fuse to permit the confiscation as soon as 
they perceive it. 





JoTHAM GoopNow, for more than 
twenty-two years the Secretary of the 
®tna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
has recently been made the President of 
the company, and William B. Clark, for 
twenty-one years the Assistant-Secretary, 
has been made Vice-president. The 
Secretary is Captain Andrew C. Bayne, 
and the Assistant Secretaries are Messrs. 

ames F, Dudley and Wm. H. King, all 
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of whom have long be2n connected wit 
the company. Rh 
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1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTg 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
87 Years of Successful 1 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to al) Polictes, ang 
contains the most liberal featuras ever before 
Kauinins its merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M. V. B. EDCERLY. President, 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-Presidens, 
JOHN A. BAB, Serretari. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 











I icsn nascndgectaceopvenetad 4,608, 
LIA BILITiES. 2027 $88 "1S? $8 
SURPLUS......... .........000 $784,044 88 


Cash surrender values stated in ever: i 
aranteed by the Massachussetts Non voriean 


aw 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
c.W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t, 
LT 


THE . 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira. 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment ang 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

'TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 


N. Sf PRYING artnew 


ery FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IR 


IN 
NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 3%7—331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


2 ] 
The Pompany also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at ming varying from 











VAULT DOORS qusnoep BY THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve: descrip. 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FORA 
MODERATE CHARGE. 

e Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTs of every description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a —— 
Trust capital of $1.0 0, primarily responsible for 
their t: obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of 
the Trust De ment. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
C. A. Griscom, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
John C. Bullitt. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, (NEW YORE. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continents] { Brooklyn, cpr. Court and Montague 
Buildings . and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,.904 05 
Reserve. ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
920,997 61 








Bee I isccccnccon ctteceesceeee 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 





This company ducts its b under the Ke 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECIORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President: 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





. L. ANDREWS. 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 

GKORGE BLISS. CX. E. OR 
IRAM BAKNEY JNO. L. RIKE 

HENRY C. BOWEN JOHN H. REED, 

CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 

. CORLIES, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. H. SWAN. me 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H, EARLE, WM. A. SLATER. veg 
AORELIUS B. TULL. EARODORE, iF. val ‘ 
WM. H. J. D. VERMILYE. 


URLBUT, .D. 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
WM. G. LOW. 


. 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, See’y Brooklyn Dep't, a 


18ug, 


XUM 













, ROB 


ING, 
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THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
961, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. yearned President. 


GH 
0.P. FRALEY HEEL WH OHT, Ase’t Sec 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





in asset OVET..........--.05. $100,000 
jaorease in new bnsiness........ a per cent. 
Increase of business in force........$2,400,000 





ONTESTABLE, 
scompuaege TeLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 
ean pays ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal and costatie -~ ‘cree consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





Py ees, desiring to Represent the Com- 
O0OD Ard ~~ jdress J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
Maendent of of ioeoeee at Home Office. 


~~“ ?OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

BEEOET, TOT. cccocccvecensccegeesee’.00see 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums. ..............+. $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist Decomber, 1887................ $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

eee $1,599,468 25 

Returns of Premiums and 

EXPeDSeS.........0..eesceeee 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 


United States and ate of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,622.5€5 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
tL .cccceniubeghecsmnaeedeinenii 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
SEAM. cococcseccetenscscoscceoesseses 218,192 40 
AMOUNLE......cccccccccccccercccs cccccccccces $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 
enth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and carceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
| A. RAVE HA’S H. MARSHALL 
{AMES LO Low. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
CHARL ESD. L EVERICH, 
BENJAMIN 1 A (FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
SIAH GEORGE BLISS, 


EDMUND we CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD, 
BERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL 


HORACE GRAY, EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, THOMAS MAIT LAN 
JOHN ELLIOTT, iR A BURSLEY, 

. A. HAND, JAMES A. HEW 1, ETT, 


A 
JOHN D. HE WLETT, GEORGE H. MA 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TU NU RE. 
OHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

F 4 See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
a aie 





THE LEADING COMPANY, IN ITS SPECIAL 
FIELD, IN THE WORLD. 


4 WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, President. 

, WILLIAM E. MIDGLEY, Vice President. 
] VINCENT R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 
RICH’D K. SHELDON, Treasurer. 








Home Office in the 
EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


The Blanket Policy issued'by this Company 
covers every hazard of a Boiler Explosion. 


Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the insurance as long as you live, by payments adjusted to 
cover the cost of the risk during each term selected and paid fer. Youcando this by taking a renewable 
term 7 in the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 
economical and fa're-t system of life insurance attainable. 








Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 


and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secre SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Ageucies. 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 


LARGEST! BEST 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORE. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


$118,000,000 





Assets Over... . 
ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 
IS845 - - - $97,490.34 
1ISS5S - - - 2,850,077.56 
1865 - . ~ 12,235,407.86 
1I87S - - - 7 2,446,970.06 
1885 - - - 108,876,178.51 

Jan. 1, 1886 - - - 108,908,967 51 
“1, 1887 - - - 114,181,963.24 
‘61 «IS888 - . - 118,806.851.88 


‘PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


NIAGARA. 


Fire Insurance Company, 


"| New England rere, og 








rve for reinsurance,and all sess one. 1, 0. 4 - 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 


TOTAL sar January Ist, 1888.. 


- $2,401,956 11 
THOS. H. MOD TGOMERY, President. 











p : cali CABITA L..-seooo. ote 38 9 
Mutual Life ns. Co. Reserve for all other abilities. ..... erie ei 
SE scccknced cigdviaeens “nda 
gre ened oat pon poor ‘2 ETT j-s+- 82,297,491 50 
fee HPiciee. 222 TSARS OSS FS | Povicv-holders im this Compariy have increased Protece 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 NEW YOitk <SARET YF ND’ may. 


THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-Presitient. 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec, GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. See. 


BINDERS 


won olan insurance values FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTOK, | pri 


The attention of jee public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 





Me ts ©. Fanalsry of the New Feature may be 
had on > n at Company’s Office. 











Reduced. See vage 3 {. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 





Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 

per cent..... 66,274,650 
Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 1887%—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 

Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 

Largest Premium Receipts 


—viz., $19,115,7 75. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VicE-PREs’T, 
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Old and Young. 


A COUNTRY EVENING. 





BY EDMUND SMITH M@DDLETON. 
Away from sounding shore and mountain 
side, 
I came to where a country village lies; 
And here I watch the moon rise through 
the trees, 
And sit at rest beneath the summer 
skies. 





The twilight thickens fast, and now the 
birds 

Are sleeping; hushed are all their happy 
calls. 

Across the village green the parish church 

Stands, ivy-clad, with moonbeams on its 
walls, 


The house-dog, lying near me, starts to 

hear es 

Phe restless horses neighing in their 
stalls; 

The cricket chirps above the willow’s sigh, 

While flits the bat where deepest shadow 
falls. 


The night wears on; the village liesasleep; 
My soul drinks deep a draught of perfect 


rest; 
Old dreams come back mid future visions 
fair; 
Old loves awake that slumbered in the 
breast. 


On such a night thesoul is free, and flees 
The world of care, and pain and troubled 
sigh; 
And could I sing that deep, sweet peace, the 
song 
Would rise to angels’ ears and thrill the 
sky. 


NEw YORE CIty. 
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OUR SLAVE. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 





I pon’T wonder now that Father would 
marry her; but oh, how mad we all were 
then ! 

Alma, Belle, Daisy (that’s me), all three 
of us were furious. Jack didn’t care. 

**T think it ’1l be rather joliy,” that boy 
said, *‘I hope a feller’s clothes will be 
mended on time, and buttons stay on now 
she’s here, Girls are such a let; no good 
as I can see.” 

‘That I can see,” put in Alma. She 
was the oldest—sixteen and a half. Belle 
was fifteen,and I thirteen. Jack was 
ten. Itis very true Father had a hard 
time after Mamma died; he wouldn’t let 
Aunt Talcott come and live with us; he 
said Alma was thirteen, and Betsey in the 
kitchen was capable and knew Mamma’s 
ways. So she did, but she couldn’t do 
everything, and how did we little girls 
know men were so helpless? Alma 
thought Father could buy his own flan- 
nels, so of course she paid no attention to 
them except to mend them, and when 
they couldn’t be patched and darned any 
more she put them in the rag-bag; so one 
Saturday night he—Father I mean—called 
out to her from the next room and said: 

** Alma! where are my flannels ?” 

**T don’t know, Papa,” she said. ‘‘ I put 
those that came out of the wash into the 
rags; they were not worth mending.” 

Father gave a groan. I heard him say 
in such a voice: 

**Oh, Elizabeth!” That was Mamma. 
Then the table-cloths began to be all little 
holes; and when our frocks wore out Bet- 
sey went with Alma to buy some more, 
and what awful things they were! Stiff 
and strong woolen stuff, as ugly as it could 
be; but Betsey said it would wear, and 
not show dirt. I should think it wouldn't! 

Alma got old Miss Taylor to come and 
make them. I never shall get over those 
gowns. The girls at school called them 
the Pepperel strait-jackets. They were 
just as plain as a towel and just as straight 
up and down—a dull brown with black 
horn buttons on them. Miss Taylor said 
those were the best sortfor romps. And 
the house; oh, it was forlorn enough! 
the tables got scratched, holes came in the 
sofa-cover. You see Jack and I used to 
have such fights on the parlor sofa I sup- 

pose it couldn’t have been good for the 
cover. The carpets were faded, every- 


thing was dusty, and Father used to sit 
with his head in his hands, thinking 
about his law cases I suppose, when he 
wasn’t reading the paper. 

Betsey couldn’t stand it. One day she 
| bounced into the dining-room where 
Father was. 1 happened to be in the 
library. 

‘*Squire Pepperel!” she said, ‘I've 
lived with you goin’ on ten year, but I’ve 
got done. I’m all petered out. Them 
young ones is enough to distract Job, and 
they won’t hear to me. P’raps its nater- 
al; I’m only hired help, but I ain’t going 
to be hired help no longer. There’s a 
likely man down to our place, a man with 
means, that I used to know when I was a 
gal; he’s a widower now with four chil- 
dren and he’s got a good home for ’em, 
but he says he can’t do nothing without a 
woman for to look after him and them, 
so he’s wrote up and offered marriage to 
me and I’ve said Amen. So I’m a goin’ 
to leave you to-day two weeks, certin 
sure; and my advice to you is go and do 
likewise !” 

‘“‘Hm,” said Father, in a cool sort of 
way; ‘‘so you prefer to do housework 
without wages! Well Betsey, I am sorry; 
but I suppose it can’t be helped. I'll look 
about me for a girl,” 

Then the Irish set in. Goodness! I 
thought we should go distracted. Twelve 
in one year! We hadn’t enough plates 
and cups to go round at the end of it. 
The towels were all rags; the stove 
burned out on top and twenty-six tons of 
coal with it; and Alma did not go to 
school one day all that year. I suppose 
if she had the house would have been 
burned down, and the spoons all gone 
into the swill-pail. Ten of them did, but 
old Jake was honest and he knew the 
initials and brought them back. Oh dear, 
what a time that was! Next summer 
Father sent us all out to Linden to board 
in a farm-house; be shut our house up and 
he went out to Swampscott. He wouldn’t 
take us, and I don’t much wonder; we 
looked like a lot of ragged colts as much as 
anything, and we hadn’t two manners 
in thecrowd. Alma was the best of us, 
but she was not a girl to take to Swamp- 
scott. 

We had a horrid time. The old house 
was hot and stuffy, and the bread was 
sour half the time, and we had “ b’iled 
dinner” twice a week. If there is one 
thing Ido hateit’s ‘‘b’iled dinner,” every- 
thing tastes so of cabbage—and grease. 
Well, we lived through it, we had to; 
but I’ve despised Linden and that old 
Brackett woman ever since. 

In September Father came for us. He 
told it to us in the cars. I suppose he 
thought we couldn’t cry and scold much 
before all those strange people. We were 
allin the end of the car, Jack and I on 
the little seat that faces the other way 
and Bell and the bags on the first of the 
row of seats, Father and Alma right be- 
hind. Father leaned over and said, in a 
kind of a low voice: ? 

‘Children, you will find the house 
much changed. I have had it all reno- 
vated and refurnished down-stairs, and 
something done to the chambers. Also 
you will find there my wife, yournew 
mother. I was married to Miss Elinor 
Payne at Swampscott last week.” 

Ilooked right at Alma; she was just as 
white! Belle colored all up and said, in 
her hateful way : 

*“*Oh my ! a stepmother.” 

Jack whistled. I kept looking at Alma, 
but I felt awfully. 

Then Father said, in the kind of stern, 
deep voice he has when he gets in real 
earnest, or is mad : 

*‘Texpect you to treat my wife with 
respect at least. I thiak love will not fail 
to come when you know her.” 

Then he took up the New York paper. 
Alma did not say a word. I didn’t either. 
Jack kicked the side of the car, and Belle 
made up such a face at me! 

After a while we got home, bag and 
baggage; and when Father opened the 
door with his key she came out to meet 
him and kissed him, right before us all. 
I thought that was horrid ; so did Alma. 

She was tall and pleasant-looking, I 
must own that. She was pretty thin, 





and had dark, soft eyes, and her lips 





trembled a little when she turned to 
speak to us. 

Well, we shook hands and said : 

** How do you do!” 

Father looked just as black ; but she 
didn’t try to kiss us, or to say anything 
about anything. We just walked into 
the library and took off our things. The 
door was open into the dining-room ; 
there was a bright fire and a hot supper 
all ready ; such a good supper! 

**T thought you would all be chilly and 
hungry, the night is so damp,” she said, 
as we sat down to the scalloped oysters, 
and brown bread, and cold ham, and 
coffee, and little crisp sugar-cakes. 

“Oa, bully for you!” said Jack. 

‘** Jack!” said Father, in such a voice; 
but she laughed. 

“‘That’s a genuine compliment,” she 
said, in a real bright way. But Alma 
never said a thing, and she just made be- 
lieve to eat. Belle ate enough for both; 
and I was hungry too; but I wouldn’t 
talk because Alma didn’t. 

Then we all went to bed; but it seemed 
strange in our tworooms. There were 
new papers, new carpets, freshly done up 
furniture,and Mamma’s own carved bed- 
stead and mahogany bureau and work- 
table in Alma’sroom. 

‘“A’m! itsmells just like a funeral; so 
varnishy!” said Belle, tossing her head 
up. Alma didn’t say a word. The next 
day Father said at breakfast: 

“Alma, now you can go to school; 
your education has been unavoidably neg- 
lected, but you are still young and can 
recover lost time. I have secured a place 
for you at Mrs. Hancock’s school in 
Framingham; and the term begins next 
week. And you, Belle and Margaret, will 
goto Miss Ward’s private school here- 
after; Jack continues at the Grammar, 
but I think we have had enough of public 
schools for girls!” 

‘* But Fatner!” said Alma, in her clear, 
startled voice, ‘‘how can I get ready so 
soon ?” 

He looked at her, I mean—well—“ his 
new wife” we called her then—with a 
smile. 

“‘T think you will find you are nearly 
ready now.” 

So she took Alma up-stairs into the 
spare room after prayers, and there were 
lots of clotbes she’d bought, knowing 
Alma’s size, and three such pretty dresses, 
cut and basted, too. 

**Miss Wilkes will be here to-morrow 
to try them on and fit and finish them,” 
she said. ‘*They were cut after the pat- 
tern of your last winter’s serge; and I 
think that can be fitted up for a travel- 
ing dress.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Alma, as stiff and 
gruff as ever Father was. 

‘* Weren’t they pretty dresses, Alma? 
Didn’t you like them ?” I asked, when we 
got into our room. 

** Well enough; but I’d far rather buy 
my own clothes!” she answered. 

So she went away for the winter and I 
didn’t know what to do. Belle wasn’t a 
bit nice; she was all the time bothering 
about the school and Mrs. Pepperel—you 
see she would not call her anything else, 
so I couldn’t; and that was what Alma 
always said in her letters. We generally 
said *‘Mrs.” for shortness, Jack liked 
her; he said she was bully, and jolly, and 
A. No.1. Boys are so slangy! And then 
she did do lots of things for him; bought 
him some skates, and a velocipede, and a 
bow and arrow. Well, she gave us skates, 
too; and such pretty knit hoods, and mit- 
tens to match; but then Belle said it 
was all ‘‘ bribery and corruption.” She 
got the words out of a newspaper, I 
guess. So of course I couldn’t like them. 

Alma was away two years, except in 
vacations. I heard ‘‘ Mrs.” say one day 
to Father when she didn’t know I was in 
the hall: 

‘*I do wish Alma could come home, 
Will. I ought to know her.” 

‘* My dear Nelly,” said Father, sort of 
sorrowfully, ‘‘haven’t you _ trouble 
enough with the two that are here? I 
feel the hot color in my face every time 
they call you ‘Mrs. Pepperel,’ and I am 
afraid Alma encourages them.” 

‘Oh, Will!” she answered, ‘never 
mind that; it is natural that when they 
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can remember their own mother 








should not want to call me b a 
We can’t have but one Paid es sens out of 
don’t vex the dear little things by J the = fo 
ing it of them. I’m sure I like to be body’* 
Pepperel very much!” Mn, for this 
Then he laughed and kisseq her, ] ft — 
Belle about it; she sniffed and said: ante r 
«+ Dear little things’ indeed! mortal 80 
gs’ indee Fourteen al 
and sixteen isn’t so very little,” women, e 
Pretty soon Father seemed to be in and ~ 
doleful dumps a good deal of the Pepper” 

s @ 4g shoes 
and by and by it came out that some pn yo 
or other he had lost all his money, “Mra.” Ss the 
had some of her own, to be sure; byt ot sm wa 
course she wouldn’t give it to us, that, al 

‘“She’s got to!” said Belle, « She's Taner at 
Papa’s wife and she’s got to take care of in the secc 
us whether she wants to or not.” yrs. woul 

I thought Belle knew. Then Alms care of hi 
came home from school; she was Betsey 821 
quiet and cold. There was a sort of gop. make som 
rowful look in Mrs. Pepperel’s eyes whey «J shou 
she looked at her,as if she was disap. better’n y 
pointed. I guess she was. But Belle «But B 
and I just adored Alma, she was so pretty work whi 
and stylish, and had learned such lots of “Oh, y 
little ways at school; and then she used poth end: 
to help us with our lessons and stop our as quick 
fights, which Mrs. never could. You se 

Well, Father began to grow thin and drawn W 
look so discouraged. Belle would get jn colors 
provoked and say: cover wit 

“If I was a man, I'd do something, if was just 
it was digging potatoes!” sed to 8 

Belle was like Aunt Talcott in her dig not to gi’ 
position. Old Mrs. Vance used to say the rooms, @ 
Talcotts were as streaky as bacon—a goft the parlo 
streak and a hard streak. Mamma be doilies st 
longed to the soft one. We had noend But she | 
of trouble with the girl now—for we had better, b 
only one since Father lost his money any busi 
and the family was large, and Alma had goout t 
to practice and study German, so she was dancing 
no use, and we went to school. Mrs, the Sept 
had to do a lot of work. She used to she used 
cook and sweep and iron Alma’s skirts giaawft 
and our linen collars; for one gil she wou 
couldn’t or wouldn’t doitall. Oneday matism, 
Father got a letter that made him langh; think a1 
it was from Betsey. This 

“S@uIRE PEPPEREL—Dear Sir: I have typhoid 


been in some ’fliction of late; Mr. Docks he he was 
was took fevery about two months ago and 
finally he up and died. I dono as you have 
ever heared that I found his childern was did, I 


all adopted out excep’ one that had quick but she 
consumption, and he wanted me to nus . ways 1 
her; and he hadn't no great of means what ¥ 
neither. I ain’t one to complain, but I have ale on 
felt_as tho I was took in quite a little; aad Belle 
: : : : 
I ain’t as onresigned to his departur’ asl “Nos 
might be. But that isn’t nothing to you; 
what I undertook for to say is this: [have rather 
heared through a man that peddles tia But: 
round these parts and doos it for a comp’ty time. 
in your place, that you was married ag’ia were n 
to a most an excellent woman, and pad About 
trouble with your help. Now, seein’ I'm went i 
no better off for marryin’, I’ve thought con- and Bi 
siderble about your partin’ words that I ele 
was goin’ to be help without bein’ paid for tity 
’t; and so it was. Now, seein’ you've got . 
somebody to look after them gals of your’ = 
Iam willin’ to come back and do for you, 
if so you say, jest as I used to after your matte 
first died. Let me know if you want me, 8 “M 
as I can look about elsewhere, if you don’t. could 
‘* Yours to command, to kn 
‘BETSEY DOCKS.” die; t 
Father was very glad, for he had ak «Q 
ways wished Betsey was back, and Mrs. docto 
was glad, too. She was worn out with stron 
Bridgets. So one day she bounced into the “§ 
kitchen and we all ran out and bugged Betae 
her—all but Alma. : wy 
It was queer that she liked Mrs. right “J 
away. Alma was surprised. Belle 1 as. 1 
sented it. tis a 
‘I don’t see how anybody can like # slave 
stepmother!” she snapped, and Betsey fulle 
overheard her. hanc 
‘I dono as bein’ a stepmother nater beer 
ally spiles 2 woman. I should think ef t 
’twould sometimes. Ef I was called upon # 
to be step to some folks I think I should bot 
be spiled myself!” are 
Belle went out and banged the door. e 
It was good to have Betsey back in the law 
kitchen; we had things to eat such a8 we “Hy 
used to have, but she snubbed us and ‘ be'r 
made disagreeable remarks oftener than Vie 
she used to. She seemed to like Mrs. req 








better than she did us; and one day J 
got so angry with her she told her 80" 
said it was a shame. 
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z er” onid Betsey, taking her 


gems out of the wash-tub, and stripping 
suds off them. I ain’t no- 
a fool. I don’t like folks 
and that and tvother thing; 
but because they’re wuth likin , and 80 
for a8 1 know, you ain’t, and she m. = m 
mortal sorry for her, too; she’s a good 
woman, and a pretty-behaved woman, 
and she’s stepped into one trial, Arbell 
Pepperel, when she stepped into your 
a's shoes! I bet a cent she never sot 
on you fust, or she’d have give the 
Squire the mitten amazin’ quick! 

Belle was so mad, she cried; she did cry 
for that, always. 

After a while Father fell sick; that was 
in the second spring after Betsey came. 
yrs. would not have a nurse, she took 
eare of him herself. One day I heard 
Betsey say, when Mrs. came down to 
make something for him: 

“[should think you could afford it 
petter’n you can to get sick yourself.” 

“But Betsey,” she said, ‘‘I can do my 
work while I sit by him.” 

“Qh, yes! Folks can burn a candle at 
poth ends, Is’pose; but it burns up twice 
as quick for all that.” 

You see Mrs. was all the time doing 
drawn work, and beautiful embroidery 
in colors; she did a broadcloth table- 
gover with peacock’s feathers on it that 
was just the handsomest thing! Belle 
used to say she was as stingy as a miser, 
not to give us the bureau-covers for our 
rooms, and not to put her nice things in 
the parlor, nor use the lovely little round 
doilies she made dozens of on the table. 
But she didn’t. After a while Father got 
better, but for two years he couldn't do 
any business; but he got so that we could 
goout to parties again, and have new 
dancing dresses, and so forth. But about 
theSeptember after Mrs. was very sick; 
she used to have times of having neural- 
giaawfully before, and dreadful colds, so 
she would cough for months, and rheu- 
matism, and weak eyes, but we didn’t 
think anything of that. 

This was different, tho; it was real 
typhoid fever; and the doctor told Father 
he was very anxious about her, she was 
entirely worn out to begin with. I 
never saw anybody feel so bad as Father 
did. I told Alma what Dr. Rogers said, 
but she only smiled, and said doctors al- 
ways were alarmists; she did not see 
what Mrs. Pepperel had done to wear her- 
self out. 

Belle didn’t believe it either. 
“No such good luck.” 
rather too bad. 

But Mrs. kept getting no better all the 
time, There was a nurse came, and we 
were not allowed to go near the room. 
About the second week in November I 
Went into the kitchen to get something, 
and Belle came down-stairs for a pitcher 
of water just as I opened the door, and 
there stood Betsey, with her apron to her 
eyes, crying as hard as she could cry. 

“Why, Betsey,” said I, ‘‘ what is the 
matter ?” 

“Matter enough,” said she, when she 
tould stop sobbing, ‘‘and you’d ought 
to know it too; Mis’ Pepperel is goin’ to 
die; the doctor’s give her up for certin.” 

“Oh, Betsey, I guess not. Alma says 
doctors always talk that way; Mrs. is a 
strong woman.” 

“She’s goin’ to die, if she is,” growled 
Betsey, 

“I don’t believe it !” snapped Belle. 

“Well you’re got to b’lieve it; and it’s 
- much your fault, Arbell Pepperel, as 
tis anybody’s. You’ve all made a reg’lar 
slave of her, and you’ve be’n the hate- 
fullest of ‘em all. She's worked her 
hands off a’most for you; you’d have 
been without home, or clothin’, or food, 
ef twa’n’t for her money.” 

“Well, she married Father; she’d got 
bo take care of us anyhow,” said Belle, in 
atealangry voice. 

“No she hadn’t neither! The’ ain’t no 
aw in the world for that; you hadn’t a 
single claim on her, no more’n if you’d 

*2 Peter Parley’s children, or Queen 

letory’s; but she’s done more’n the law 

_ Fequired because that she’s one to do her 

. through thick and thin. An’ 
bu'll have somethin’, all of ye, to rek- 
t by. Your white lace gownd, 


y's 


for this 


She said 
I think that was 


Belle Pepperel, is her rheumatiz; she got 
up by sunrise and set in her cold room 
a-sewin’ on that drawed work so as to get 
you a new gownd for one of your times. 
I talked to her about it, but she said she’d 
been a girl herself, and knowed how they 
liked nice things. And that fit of neu- 
ralogy in her chist a month ago meant 
your new cloak, Daisy; she’d ought to 
have had new flannels and a fur-lined 
cloak herself, bein’ so delicate; but you 
fussed about wearin’ your’n for three 
winters, and so you had it. And after 
your pa got better she’d ought to have 
gone away and got 2 rest; Doctor said so; 
but lo! Almy thought she must go, be- 
cause all the rest of her mates was goin’, 
and Mis’ Pepperel knowed there wasn’t 
money for both.” 

‘Why I never thought she cared a bit 
about us!” I said, half-frightened. 

‘*Tain’t sayin’ shedid. I dono how she 
could. I think the Lord himself must 
find it pretty tough to love such a selfish, 
hard-hearted, onconsiderate lot as you 
Pepperel gals be. You went out o’ your 
way to hurt her. Didn’t I hear Belle say 
only t’other day, knowin’ that Mis’ Pep- 
perel was right in the doorway, ‘she 
want’s me to wear my green dress but I 
will not.’ What ’d she want you to wear 
it for? Why jist because you look good 
init. And you’re as sassy to her as if she 
was the dirt under your feet. I’ve heered 
you tell her she didn’t know what she 
was a-talkin’ about more ’n four times; 
that was pleasant and pretty, now wasn’t 
it? I tell you what, Ithink the most of her 
because she done so much for you when 
she couldn’t love you, you wasso hateful. 
*Twas like the Lord who is good to the 
unthankful and the evil.” 

I heard somebody give a swallow just 
then as if they were trying to choke some 
hard thing down, and I looked round and 
there was Alma in the door. She must 
have heard a good deal. 

‘* Betsey,” she said, sort of solemn, ‘‘ do 
you really think Mrs. Pepperel is dying?” 

‘*T know she is,” said Betsey, with a 
dry sob. 

‘* You may say she’s dyin’ of a fever if 
you want to; but I know she’s dyin’ of 
over-work and trouble and lonesomeness 
and ill-treatment. I believe there had 
ought to be a law ag’inst step-motherin.’ 
I tried it on myself, a spell. It was lucky 
for them Docks youngsters they was 
*dopted out, or I should hev trained ’em. 
Tain’t one of Mis’ Pepperel’s kind. I didn’t 
mind the sick one, she wasn’t cross- 
grained, and she was glad enough to be 
nussed and coddied, poor cretur’. Butif 
the rest had been sech as you be they 
wouldn’t have made me their music, no 
way; they’d have danced to my tunes or 
I'd have left ’em. No,I don’t believe in 
step-motherin’. It’s onnateral and miser- 
’ble for both sides. But land! as long as 
there’s men there'll be marryin’ over and 
over. 

‘* What does a man keer about his chil- 
dren, or whether they’ll like the woman 
he doos, or whether she can stand them? 
He wants somebody to wait on him and 
look after his clothes and his vittles and 
his notions and not be paid for’t. It’s 
the least of his troubles how she likes the 
business. Men is as the Lord made ’em, I 
suppose, and we’ve got to put up with ’em. 
They’re a tryin’ dispensation, but p’raps 
they’re a means of grace. Troubles is 
meant to be, Scripter says, but it doos 
rile me to see asweet, good, likely woman 
like Mis’ Pepperel lose her looks and her 
comfort and her health just to please one 
everage kind of a man; for that’s what it 
comes to. She ha’n’t been even hired 
help, she’s be’n a slave to you all, and its 
over, and for her sake I’m glad on it.” 

Betsey threw her apron over her head, 
bounced out into the woodhouse and shut 
the door witiva slam. 

Alma looked just as pale! 

‘*Come girls,” she said, and we fol- 
lowed her into the library. 

‘*Oh, dear!” she said; “Iam afraid 
Betsey is right. Daisy, Belle, did you 
know Mrs. was working so hard and 
spending her own money on us?” 

“Yes, I knew it,” I said, quickly; 
‘*but Belle said she had got to spend her 
money on us because she married 





‘Oh, Belle! ButIcan’t say much. I 
have been to blame, and I was the oldest. 
Poor, poor woman! she has had a hard 
time, and we have all been wicked to 
her.” 

“T never wanted a 
snapped Belle, half-crying. 
‘* But Father brought her, and he had 
aright. If Ihadn’t been lazy and care- 
less; if ’'d kept the house like Ann and 
Eliza Harris, after their mother died, 
very likely he would not have married 
again; or if I had tried to be good, and 
helped you to be good ; or if I had been 
a little sensible !” 

“*T hate ‘ ifs,’ ” said Belle, angrily. 
Alma did not mind her; she went 
right on: 

‘* But it’s all wrong; and how can we 
make it right 7” 

** You can’t see her,” I said, crying ; 
for I had always believed what Alma 
said, 

‘“*No! but I shall go and tell Father 
we're sorry.” 

I never knew what Almasaid to Father, 
but after a while she came back with her 
eyes awfully red, and shé said : 

‘Girls, I want you to go up-stairs to 
Father ; he’s in the north bedroom, and 
tell him you're sorry.” 

Belle pouted out her lips and looked at 
Alma sideways; she didn’t want to go, 
not a bit ; but she really did begin to wish 
she had been better ; so she went. 

Oh, dear! I can’t bear to think how 
Father looked. We sort of sobbed out 
what we had to say, and he looked at us 
with his big dim eyes, as if we were a 
great way off. He was so thin! so white! 

Presently he said: 

‘*Poor children! poor children'” 

‘* Poor Father!” I said, and then I had 
to fling my arms round his neck and kiss 
him and cry like everything; then Belle 
sidled up close to him and he put one arm 
round her, and she cried too; then he 
gave up and cried himself. Goodness! 
how we did cry; but we had something to 
cry for. 

In two days more they said she was 
sinking, but she had her mind, Betsey 
said; and she asked for us. How we 
hated to go; but we had to. 

There she lay on the bed just like a 
woman made out of ashes, so wan and 
weak; she couldn’t lift her hand or her 
head. Alma went down on her knees by 
the bed. 

‘*Good-by, dear,” said the faintest, tired 
little voice. 

‘*Oh, Mother, Mother, don’t die!” said 
Alma. ‘‘We willlove youso,if you’ll}live!” 

Her sad eyes looked over Alma at Belle 
and me. 3 

**Yes we will, Mother!” we both said, 
and actually the tears rolled out of Belle’s 
black “eyes. But you wouldn’t believe 
what a spark came into Mother’seyes; she 
looked over at Father, and the nurse 
stepped up and gave hera spoonful of 
something; she spoke again then. 

*Oh, Will! I thought I was thankful 
to die; but now I should be thankful to 
live.” F 

Father fell mght down on his knees and 
hid his face in the pillow. She looked at 
us again, so lovely, so pitiful, and then 
her lids closed. 

The nurse just turned us out, as quick 
and still, and we all went down-stairs 
and cried ourselves sick. 

We knew she was dead. 

But she wasn’t! The doctor said it 
was almost a miracle, but that the joy 
had somehow turned the tide, be said; 
sometimes some such thing would, in 
typhoid. 

She was ever so long getting well, so 
we had a chance to make up to her a 
little. Alma had taken cooking lessons 
last vacation, so she could make all 
sorts of things for her, and Belle and 
I read to her, and talked to her, and 
kept her fire up when the nurse went. 
And now Belle teaches in a_ kinder- 
garten, and I do type-writing, and Alma 
gives music lessons; so Mother don’t have 
to work so; and we all think that the day 
the tide of sickness turned was the hap- 
piest day we ever had, even if we did 
have cold beef for dinner. 

And so does Betsey. 


stepmother !” 


THE SHAH AND THE CZAR. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


THE Shah and the Czar once met 

In a very respectable set, 

And they sang such a loud duet, 
Their voices rang near and far; 

It was on a Fourth of July, 

When rockets went up to the sky, 
And pistols were snapped on the sly, 
To welcome the Shah and the Czar. 


Oh, great was the noise they made, 
When the soldiers were on parade! 
A wonderful cavalcade, 

With feathers and flags so gay! 
And Huzza! Huzza! rang out 

In many a joyous shout 

From the crowds that hung about 
The edge of the fine display. 


If the fire-crackers went off 

Now and then with a wheezing cough, 
How some of the fellows would scoff 
At such a flash in the pan! 

While others to pity stirred, 

Would speak a comforting word, 

And O psha! O psha! was heard 

And echoed by boy and man. 


So the Shah and the Czar then planned 
To travel about through the land, 

And endeavor to be on hand 

Wherever was any fun; 

And honors they’re sure to meet, 

For O psha! is the sign of defeat, 

And Huzza! Huzza! we repeat 

To show that success is won. 

New YorK City. 


THE CAT OF THE REGIMENT. 


BY ELEANOR LEWIS, 








THERE cannot very well be acat’s opera 
(except such purely feline performances 
as may be heard at night in back yards or 
on sloping roofs); otherwise ** Le Chat du 
Regiment” would long ere this have 
stirred our operatic pulses and made our 
lazy heart-beats keep time with those of 
its piquant prima-felina. Nevertheless, 
in our prosaic, every-day life there has 
really been that substratum of fact on 
which—if ever written—will be based the 
Cat’s Opera; and here we have it. 

To begin, as stories should, at the be- 
ginning: It was the year 1862, and the im- 
mediate locale a farm-house in Tennessee, 
near Nashville. All was confusion here— 
the master away in the Southern army, 
his wife in the city, nursing an invalid 
mother, and the house occupied only by 
‘* Little Missis,” her pet kitten, and two 
trusty servants who bad child and place 
in charge. 

Slowly but surely the war drew near, 
and one day while Little Missis stood 
at a window overlooking the road below, 
she saw—what to her was a wonderful 
sight—a body of men, blue-coated, armed, 
compactly massed, marching past the 
house. The drum, she thought, must con- 
trol them with its measured beat; for they 
moved along in unison, so steadily, step, 
step, as tho each wave of motion were 
sent outward from that noisy, throbbing 
heart. But fainter, ever fainter, grew the 
sound of trampling feet, and soon, around 
the corner, vanished the last gleam of 
steel and blue. Outof sight was out of 
mind, and after the brief interruption, 
Little Missis fell once more to petting 
Pussy; that warlike march had meant to 
her no more than a moment’s diversion. 

Since Pussy 1s our hero a few words of 
description may be fitting. He was real- 
lya wonder among cats, being that rare 
feline, a pure tortoise-shell Tom. One 
who knew him well in after-days, has fur- 
ther described him to me as the possessor 
of unusually thick and glossy fur, a nose 
of babyish pinkness, and large expressive 
eyes which were not fora moment to be 
compared with those of ordinary cats, 
There are greens and greens, as there are 
cats and cats, and the close observer will 
find as much difference between them as 
parts a stiletto from a sword, or a stab 
in the back from honest warfare. 

Ordinarily our hero’s eyes were topaz- 
hued, with a warm depth of color such as 
marked, no doubt, the famous yellow 
shawl of Henry James's heroine. In mo- 
ments of excitement, however—at suspi- 
cion of a mouse or if confronting some 
canine foe—then might you behold eyes 
of no pale, treacherous green, but glow- 
ing rather with the irate, courageous 
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there was also fidelity; if a bitter foe, yet 
also a stanch friend. 

One other peculiarity my infcrmant 
mentioned, an extra toe on each fore- 
paw, giving them the appearance of little 
fur-gloved hands. So human was their 
agpect that to see Pussy use them was to 
feel almost doubtful of his kittenhood, to 
recall instinctively old tales of Trolls 
turned into cats, or enchanted, furry 
princes. ; 

With this brief, outline sketch, we will 
now return to our story. A few days 
after the blue-coated soldiers passed, old 
Dinah went early one morning to the 
milk-house, which stood against and 
partly built into the side of the hill. 
Little Missis trotted after, with Tom 
upon her shoulder; both having, as was 
only natural, a deep interest in milk, and 
both watching attentively the various 
processes of straining, pouring and skim- 
ming. 

But what was that? A crash! a bang! 
another, and yet another! 

‘*Oh, Aunt Dinah,” cried Little Missis, 
* what is it?” 

** Nuffin’, chile—nuffin’,” said Aunt 
Dinah; yet she paused, skimmer in hand, 
to listen. Another crash, and the skim- 
mer fell from her shaking hand. Down 
on her knees sank Aunt Dinah, witha 
face pale through its ebony, and heedless 
that she knelt in a puddle of milk. 

‘* Moffatt,”’ she gasped, as her fright- 
ened husband entered; ‘* whar is it?” 

** Fort Donelson,” could with difficulty 
be heard thrungh his chattering teeth. 

** Den,” said Aunt Diuah, rocking sol- 
emnly to and fro—‘tden de Lord hab 
mussy on our pore, sinful souls!” 

Weeks afterward, when the immedi- 
ate terror was passed, she thus described 
her feelings to asable friend: ‘‘Sca’rt I 
was, an’ tremmled like I had the shakes. 
’Peared like dey was firin’ right straight at 
de milk-house. De shelves and de floah 
shuk, an’ de milk whoppled inde pans, I 
got on my knees, fer I was in great ’stress 
ob mind; an’ I kep’ prayin’ stiddy. Oh, I 
prayed sore; fer I t’ought dere was no- 
body but de Lord to take keer on me; an’ 
all my ‘pendence was in pra’ar.” 

Altho there was ‘‘nobody but the 
Lord ” to look after her, he seems to have 
ordered her affairs quite well. Little 
Missis was removed to her grandmother's 
at the first alarm; but Moffatt and Dinah, 
being told that as ‘‘ cullud pussons,” they 
ran little if any risk from the invaders, 
stayed behind to guard the house and 
property. When, however, the Fort had 
fallen, and Union troops held the town, 
foraging parties were sent out; and the 
picket lines were extended day by day, 
until at last they reached the farm-house 
on the hill. Of course, it was soon ran- 
sacked; and the cattle being driven away 
there was no longer anything for the 
servants to guard. Aunt Dinah was a 
woman of resource, and having formerly 
done her duty to her mistress, now de- 
cided to do it to herself. Accordingly, 
she rented a basement room in Nash- 
ville, and earned a living by cooking 
and washing for the soldiers, 

But Pussy, where was he? 
hind, alas! 
the cruel 


Left be- 
as is so often the way with 
human race, regardless of a 
fellow-creature’s comfort, when it becomes 
at all burdensome to their own. Day 
in, day out, he lingered, until desperate 


through hunger and neglect, he was 
driven, like Aunt Dinah, to act for 
himself, 


A sentry was stationed one evening on 
the hill the milk-house, at a 
point where two roads met. He was 
drowsy and tired; so that, altho on 
guard, he may well have been dozing, 
or, at best in a waking dream, when a 
stir in the grass brought him back with 
a start to realities. ‘*‘ Who’s there?” he 
challenged,bringing his musket to position 
with the words, But be laughed softly 
to himself, when in answer came a long- 
drawn, 


above 


piercing mew. There, at his 
feet, was the intruder—a cat apparently 
mere skin and bone—which as it rubbed 
against him, kept purring hoarsely, in 
a kind of frantic haste. 


The kind-hearted soldier was not the 


man to disregard such an appeal, made as 


it was from the weak to the strong, the 











miserable to the prosperous. Besides, in 
a distant town he had left one who, should 
happier days return, had promised to be 
his wife; and well he remembered the 
petted kitten in her home. With a hu- 
manity, then, whose action was acceler- 
ated by thoughts of his sweetheart he 
picked up Pussy,when relieved from duty, 
and betook himself to quarters. 

A lively tire of banter met his prize, and 
various attempts to pull its tail or poke 
the ribs so painfully apparent. ‘‘ Cat-show 
going on!” was acry that soon gathered 
an audience, and made Passy cling the 
tighter to his solitar§ friend. ‘‘ I’ve seen 
worse cats,” said the latter, apologetical- 
ly ; ‘‘all told, his looks aren't bad.” 

‘* Like the old woman’s coffee,” inter- 
posed an irreverent comrade; ‘ good 
enough what there is of it, and plenty of 
it such as it is,” 

‘* Here there!” said Pussy’s champion, 
with some heat; ‘*how would you look 
yourself after a week without grub? 
You”— But here he was interrupted by 
a low, mournful wail, the very climax of 
feline despair. At this piteous cry the 
gay jester was sobered. ‘*‘ Why, man,” 
said he, ‘‘ it sounds like a starving baby. 
There, hear it! I say, I can’t stand that ;” 
and away he rushed, to return in a mo- 
ment with a tin cup full of milk. Lucky 
it was for our small hero that milk, altho 
scarce, was not altogether lacking in the 
town. 

Following Private Thaxter came Colo- 
nel Jackson, who had met that Samari- 
tan, cup in hand, and was mildly curious 
as to the cause of so much haste. Others, 
too, approached, and presently a sight as 
strange as pleasant might be seen—these 
men of war, alert for strife, prepared for 
its exigencies, now, one and all, absorbed 
in watching a hungry cat! 

Soldiers have something of the prison- 
er’s love for pets, finding them a welcome 
diversion in the monotony of camp life; 
so after the first surprise Dene’s comrades 
were quick to sympathize, altho, prima 
facie, acat is an unlikely subject for mas- 
culine affection. Their horses, their dogs, 
for the generality of mankind; and Pussy 
to curl warm in the lap of elderly ladies 
or in spinsters’ and young maids’ hearts 
—such is the allotment of nature. But in 
this case the soldiers had relieved neces- 
sity, and their own beneficence reacted 
like acharm. The door to their hearts 
opened wide, and in walked Pussy with 
serene assurance, Having eaten till he 
could eat no more, he purred his thanks, 
ran fearlessly from one to another, then 
sprang into Dene’s arms and went to 
sleep. 

Time only strengthened the bond be- 
tween these two; while under the foster- 
ing care of an entire regiment, Tom daily 
grew in spirit and grace. Camp life 
suited him, and he soon forgot that his 
youth had been spentina boudoir. There 
was plenty to eat, too much, indeed; for 
having learned to stand up and beg, the 
temptation of seeing him perform this 
pretty trick, proved irresistible, and tid- 
bits multiplied at all hours of the day. 
Every one was fond of him, and hein 
turn liked all, altho the warmth of his 
affection was reserved for Dene. 

Not long after this episode the regi- 
ment was ordered further south, and with 
it went Pussy, sharing its movements if 
not all of its perils. It is safe to say that 
no scarcity of provisions ever affected 
him—not a man there but would give his 
last crust rather than see their pet go 
hungry. The general affection became 
enthusiasm, after the exploit I shall now 
record. 

Dene fought with his regiment at 
Chickamauga; and when the Union troops 
retreated, was left for dead on the field. 
In reality, he was only wounded; and, 
struggling back to his senses—such was 
his own account—began to wonder if any 
chance of escape remained. Evidently 
not, for even with the thought, he no- 
ticed a group approaching—a gray-coated 
officer with half a dozen privates. They 
were seeking their own wounded, and 
now stopped to examine the bodies among 
which he lay. 

‘This Yank’s alive,” said one, and gave 
him a little shove of the foot ere turning 
elsewhere. Dene had no idea before that 





his pet was near, so close and motionless 
the little creature lay. But Pussy’s quick 
perception had noted the hostile tone and 
push; and all in a moment he had sprung 
upon his master’s breast, whence, arched 
into a threatening bow, eyes shining, 
hair erect, he spit defiance at the foe. 

It was only natural that the latter— 
brave soldier as he no doubt was—should 
spring backward in surprise, a move- 
ment that brought him in collision with 
the officer, and endangered the equilib- 
rium of both. ‘It’s the Devil!” he ejac- 
ulated. 

Whereat, altho wounded and in peril, 
Dene could not refrain from a laugh, in 
which his late foes heartily joined; so 
true is it that one touch of Nature can 
make the whole world kin! The infec- 
tious humanity of that laugh knit to- 
gether gray and blue. The men listened 
with unaffected interest as, feebly strok- 
ing his pet, Dene asked that it might not 
be harmed. ‘ The poor little fellow is 
fond of me,” he added; ‘‘and, indeed, I 
am of him.” 

His appeal was heeded. Cat and master 
were removed with ease;and that the 
latter’s wound met such prompt attention 
may be ascribed to Pussy, whose fame 
ran before him, and insured unflagging 
interest. To Pussy also it was prcbably 
due that a friendly enemy connived at 
Dene’s escape, thus sparing him the fatal 
prison which ingulfed so many of his 
comrades, 

Back in the Union lines once more the 
two missed many a once familiar face, 
and for days Pussy kept up an uneasy, 
restless search; until at last time worked 
its usual effect—no anodyne so sure—and 
he was comforted. 

Long ere this Dene had written to his 
betrothed, and how it was owing to his 
little pet that he had been restored to life 
aad toher. She answered with a trans- 
port of love and gratitude: ‘* Only come 
back to me,” she cried, ‘‘and I will luve 
him next to you !” 

Would it not have been a sight worth 
seeing, that triumphal entry, and the 
charming girl’s reception of the two? 
Cat never existed so petted, so adored, as 
this one would have been ! 

There was a plan in camp to get a silver 
collar and badge for the favorite, in honor 
of his late achievement; but none of these 
things were to be. A soldier’s life above 
any other knows not what the morrow 
may bring; and long before the badge 
could be procured, the little heart it was 
to cover had ceased to beat. 

Fighting was imminent, yet still, the 
night before the battle, the men in Dene’s 
mess enjoyed much innocent mirth. 
Pussy, as usual, was the center of the 
fun. One man held out a barrel hoop, 
another dangled just beyond it a morsel 
of meat ; and, incited by this prize, their 
pet was actively jumping for it through 
the hoop, winning shouts of applause, 
and much elated thereby. 

The next morning all was changed, and 
where there had been kindly sport the 
tideof battle now ebbed and flowed. All 
day long the cannon thundered, and vol- 
leys of musketry could be heard between, 
like woodchoppers at work, in a sharply 
accented, continuous pop, pop, pop! The 
battle lasted long, and the anxious 
watchers in the town could hear the 
cannon sound more and more distant, 
until by degrees their boom slackened into 
silence. All the while it rained, rained, 
as tho the flood-gates of the sky were 
open; as tho the weeping of Heaven 
might atone for this sad tragedy of earth. 
It washed away the stains of red, the 
smoke and the soil of battle. It fell on 
the quick and the dead, plashing down 
on many a white face. One 1n particular 
wore the beautiful mask of a smile, 
altho the soul of the Smile was forever 
fled. It was Dene, and on his cold breast 
ay the pet of his soldier days, cold, pulse- 
less, as himself. Some stray bullet had 
found the little creature and stilled as 
true a heart as ever beat on earth. 

Nor in this fate was Pussy quite un- 


happy. What should he do in life with- 
out his master? Had he lived friends 
might have died, and food grown scarce; 
old age and calamity—far worse than 
But now 


canine foes—have dogged him, 
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we may think of him with kina. 
ism as, perchance, a glorified cat in pe 
suit, no doubt, of glorified mice w 
from decay as were the heroes of Val 
la. At any rate, his joys ang 
here were over. The sea of life 
steadily on, obliterating both h fom 
and gain. The pulse of the world wil] 
cease to beat because a gallant soldier 
a faithful animal are dead, Above . 
silence, then, was the cry of Victory the 
stir of a jubilant army. ’ 
Sunday came, bringing holy work. 
wounded to be cared for, the dead to 
laid away. From morning on tijj x 
came in the ambulances, slow as 
wheels could draw them; while 
many dripped the living blood, and many: 
their path by a trail of red. 
When everything grew quiet in the 
town, and space was found in Which ty 
realize the victory, the houses were ill. 
minated; flags were everywhere, Up high, 
down low; bravely flaring from 
house-tops, sweeping somberly the 
ground. Cries of joy and eXultatig 
shook the air. Meanwhile the Coo! ear 
inclosed Pussy and his friend, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, UHIO. 
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Commumications for this department should wy, 
dressed * Puzzles.’, TH® INDEPENDENT, New fog 





BURIED CITIES, 


1, The husband of our poor old nure 5 
never known to be sober. Nellie grieny 
herself almost to death over it. 

2. The pretty bride carries herself gif 
she were the Queen of Sheba. Slende, 
graceful and well dressed, she holds he 
dainty head very high. 

8. I took little Will to the barber gentle 
man who does young folks’hair, He wy 
really most elegant in his manners, 

4. He was very polite to us, but a litth 
listless, as if ready to quit official work # 
any moment. 

5. We were in great haste with our busi- 
ness, but he ratified the whole thing to 
our satisfaction in a short time. 

6. The Pastor had no right tocommandas 
layman to do this business for him. 

7. When the Will was proven I celebrated 
the event by a grand dinner. 


WORD SQUARES IN DIAMONDS, 


* 


a 
ooo 
ooo 

* 


1. A consonant. 2. Reclined. 3 Lor 


lands. 4. Anumber. 5. A consonant. 
7 
000 
* 0 0 0 * 
© 00 
* 


1. A consonant. 2. A morass. 3. People 
who weary. 4. Toobtain. 5, Aconsonall 


* 


* 
ooo 
ooo 

- 


Oo 
oO 
o 
* 


1. A consonant. 2. A liquor. 3. Disp 
peared on the wing. 4. A female anim 
5. A consonant. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 12, 26, 28, is a bag for liquid. 
My 24, 19, 20, is an abbreviation of sistet. 
My 18, 16, 9, is fixed. 
My 11, 19, 5, is suitable. 
My 25, 31, 35, is a boy’s plaything. 
My 4, 33, 27, is a heavenly body. 
My 1, 19, 23, is a white metal. 
My 34, 36, 3, is a female animal. i 
My 13, 17, 38, is the good purpose of life 
My 21, 36, 29, is reserved. 
My 14, 10, 9, is a small bed. 
My 15, 26, 30, is a domestic animal. 
My 26, 7, 6, is part of a circle. 
My 2, 22, 32, is to jump. 
My 37, 5, 8, is to behold. 
My whole is a quotation from ae 


RHOMBOID. 

* * * & # 
eS 
* * * 
* * 
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Across: 1, To hold fast. 













































































































The back is: 
1 Abilliard 
4 Asacred 
§, Proper. 

4 A fine yel 
5, Ameasul 
Perpendicul 
1, Taxes ass 
9, Ways. 

4, Tocome ' 
Diagonals it 
{, A wande 
9, A movin, 
4, Part of a 
Horizontal 


_ tex} lower, to 


22 PF mH 
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2. A noted name in New York, 








8. Cuts off the surface. 
4. Exudes from trees. 
5, A strap. 





































@ holds be 


irber gentle 
uir. He wa 
ners, 

but a litt 
vial work a 


ith our busi- 
ole thing to 
0 commands 
him, 
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ONDS, 


d. 3 Low 
isonant, 


s, 3, People 
A consonallt 
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~ 1A consonant. 


term in music. 


poisonous reptile. 


title of respect. 

negative. 

consonant. 

CHAIR PUZZLE. 
= ee © 


* * 
* ” 
*% * 
* * 


* x 
o 


**x * * * 
* 
* 


ging to the heavens. 
5, Passages in the skin. 
6, Quiet. 


* 


* * 


a 


The back is a square word of five letters: 


1, Abilliard 


term. 


4 Asacred vestment. 


4. Prope 


r. 
4 A fine yellow clay. 
5, Ameasure. 
Perpendiculars beginning at the right: 
{, Taxes assessed by authority. 


4, Ways. 


3 focome down in abundance. 


Disgonals in 


same order: 


j, A wanderer. 


9, Amoving 


power. 


4, Part of a boat. 
Horizontal bars: Upper one, flowing wa- 
ter; lower, to make fit or suitable. 


ANAGRAM. 


M. 


Fromone to? the anagram of a place 
ofnote in the United States. 

From 8 to 14 the place itself. 
To give notice of danger. 


Across: 1. 
2. 


3 
4 
5. 
6 


7. 


Enemies. 


A jest. 


. Impertinent. 


. Twisted one side. 
. Spun wool. 


Part of an egg. 


PROGRESSING PUZZLE. 


from Salem 
Salem 


tea x 
ee % 
” 


referer 


oo 


to Liege. 


* * 
* eK 
eH KH & 
** % & 


cs 


. Salem. 
. A fruit. 
. Commencement of battle. 
Conflict in boxing. 
. A sign. 

A pack of hounds. 
A women’s name. 
. Liege. 


* * 


*e He HH 


Liege. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 1st 
BURIED QUADRUPEDS. 
1, Alpaca; 2, beaver; 3, bison; * ermine; 


4 chamois; 6, genet; 7, ‘loris; ‘8, 


lama; 9, 


lar; 10, paco; 11, paca; 12, panda; 13, ta- 
pir; 14, jackal, . 


2, g-ash; 3, m-ash; 4, h-ash; 5 


ACROSTIC, 
s C a M p 
ec Hata 
gRiSst 
sis Fs 
PSaLm 
8 Tr Ew 
»MiTh 
bAroOn 
aSpEn 
PROGRESSIVE PU 
Canton IVE PUZZ 
Tonsil 
Silver 
Vertex 
Texas 
INITIAL LETTERS. 
1, Rash; 
Cash; 6, 


W-ash; 7, s-ash; 8, d-ash; 9, l-ash. 





Selections. 


EX-GoVERNOR Lona, of Massachusetts, 


“8 Written the followi 


ng highly interest- 


Poet tothe North Abingdon (Mass.) 


lw: 





y live 
to them 










Wantons’? a 
Rn wh 


» 00 the expenses of Congressmen : 


tite to correct what I infer from your 
matials €a mistaken notion wit 
the manner in which Congressmen 

in Washington. So far from 
a “ Babylon ” full of “‘ waste- 
nd “‘lavish luxuries,’’ it is 
at Abington or Hingham is 
of rs or mine. There are a few 
Sreat riches who now and then 


re- 





give entertainments, and live in an extray- 
agant and profuse way, as some rich people 
do in every othercommunity. Butthe great 
bulk of the representatives, including no- 
ticeably nearly all the men of controlling 
influence, are men of limited means, who 
live in a modest and omy manner. 

‘*On the whole, I should say, that the in- 
stance of Henry Wilson, which you cite, is 
a type of the present majority of Members. 
Our Massachusetts Senators, Dawes and 
Hoar, live quite as simply, one in a little 
tenement not better than Our ordinary New 
England parsonage: and the other in a 
boarding house, which you will not think 
extravagant when I tell you that, with the 
exception of myself, the rest of the boarders 
are Government employés, whose annual 
salaries range from perhaps $2,000 rapidly 
downward. Walking out with Mrs. Long 
at sundown last evening, we passed a mod- 
est doorstep on which, with his young chil- 
dren playing about him, sat a Member, who 
pointed to a plain suiteof roomsas his lodg- 
ings, and whose dress and manner of living 
are as simple and unostentatious as those of 
a Plymouth County farmer, and yet he isa 
millionaire, the richest man, I think, in the 
House, a Western lumberman, wise and 
hard-headed, and not ashamed, but proud 
of the goad-stick which he wielded in his 
youth, and with which he pricked his way 
to fortune. 

‘*Among the leaders, Reed lives in the 
fifth story of a small hotel; Randall in a 
house that would perbaps yield a rent of 
#300 or $400; McKinley in two or three 
chambers; Mills in a quiet boarding-house; 
and so on through the list. The House is 
full of poor men who make no show, who 
are just such plain, well behaved, temper- 
ate, church-going people as you and I meet 
at home, who go afoot and drive no fine 
teams, who ape no fashions, some of whom 
go to the few public receptions that occur 
in the winter, but few of whom are able or 
care to hold receptions or give entertain- 
ments themselves. 


“Fine raiment is so rare among them that 
an old suit which I am now wearing for the 
third summer has actually been exploited 
by the newspaper reporters, in the absence 
of any other sensation, as subjecting me to 
the charge of being “‘ well-dressed,” and if 
Tom Reed should cover his shining head 
with a silk hat, he would lose the Republi- 
can leadership. The member who lives 
luxuriously is the exception. What is un- 
doubtedly true of a few officials, especially 
so of some outside persons of great wealth, 
who reside and entertain in Washington iu 
the winter and are advertised in the society 
columns of the press, is not at all true of the 
great majority of the people’s servants.— 


Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 
SK A'TES wess0s: 


Games, Mechanical Toys, 
Novelties, Guns, Rifles. 
Fishing Tackle, Boxing 
iloves, &c. Send stamp for 
lllustrated Catalogue. 

THE VOLUNTEER 
REPEATING AIR RIFLE. 
It hasa magazine holding 40 

No. Bshot. Lever for loading operates like a Win- 
chester Rifle. 100 shots only cost one cent. 
Shoots accurately up to 25 yards. Exprested in box 
complete for $3.00. Mailed for 84,35, CORN- 
WALL & SMOCK, 18 Warren St., N. Y. City. 


























ST BLACK STOC cs. 
rhe CLEA ASS. nosey cu, 
PP, | CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson | Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye. 
Guaranteed | Retail stores 
not to 927 Broad-) 
crock. way and 2 
The wearing) West Mth St, 
| New York. 
quality un-| 
| 107 State St., 
surpassed.| Chiearc. 
Send for | 49 West St., 
price-list.! TRADE-MARK. Boston. 








SARATOGA 
VICHY. 


The Remedial Table 
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Our Day. 


BG THE ONLY 


Brilliant 2 


Durable “Qp 


Economical 


Are Diamond Dyes. They excel all others 
in Strength, Purity and Fastness, None others 
are just as good. 
are made of cheap and inferior materials and 
give poor, weak, crocky colors. 
36 colors; 10 cents each. 
Send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, directions 


for coloring Photos., making the finest Ink or Bluing 
(10 cts. a quart), etc. Sold by Druggists or by 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








Beware of imitations—they 


For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents. 





= ity of the Stomach. 





























_ CELERY 

ame * | COMPOUND 
“Paine’s Celery Com- 
ound cured my nerv- 

Neuralgia pound cured my 

ous sick headaches,”’ 
Mrs. L. A. Brentner, 

Nervous San Jacinto, Cal, 
“After using six bot- 
Prostration fies of Paine’s Celery 
Compound, I am cured 

s a 

AMUEL HUTCHINSON, 
Rheumatism South Cornish, N. H 
“It has done me more 
Kidney good for kidney disease 
than any other medi- 
Diseases I cine.” Geo. Anzort, 

Sioux City, Iowa. 
“*Paine’s Celery Com- 
AuD und hee been epee 
All Liver venefit for torpid liver, 
indigestion, and bilious- 
ness.” Exizapetu C. 

Disorders UpDALt, Quechee, Vt. 














2 4-inch Burners. 
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| EWANDO’S 
PEACE CLD 

FRENCH DYEING & CLEANSING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 


17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON: 
2 WEST MTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THIS 


Wonderful Stove 


NEVER FAILS TO PLEASE. 


=> IT WILL NOT SMOKE. 
= IT WILL NOT SMELL. 
<> IT GIVES HEAT INTENSE. 
‘Ss !T GIVES LIGHT IMMENSE, 


In Operation at 


jR.E. DEITZ CO., 


76 FULTON ST., N.. 





“GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS, 


75 Cents percan. 2 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 4 
8.W.Cor, 1 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
yaiseme Ly yp eo to all wearers ot Artincla) 
the receipt 0’ " .E. 
di Lonington Ave. Gor. on Steet. New York. 








Wp , 
IMPORTING RETAILERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 
Fulton St., onposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fre@’k Loeser & Co.’s Specia 

Black Sitk. ° 
Appreciating the reliance of thousands 
of customers upon our experience and advice 
in the selection of silks, we gave orders 
during the summer to a well-known and 
always reliable silk manufacturivg firm to 
make for us a line of Black Cachimere Silk, 
to he known as “Fred’k Loeser & Co.’s 
Special Silk.”” The first delivery of it has 
been made, and it is in every way what it 
wes intended to be—a beautiful and at the 
same time excellent wearing fabric, some- 
thing worthy of our reputation. 

We are enabled to sell this special brand 
at lower prices than similar goods have ever 
been offered before. The various grades 
are 75 cts., 85 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and 
$2,00 per yard. 





Samples sent on application and orders 
filled by mail, 





Acknowledged headquarters “for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited, 
Corres"ondence solicited. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 


cooKe 


1,338 AND 1,310 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock, 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile ot 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEaT CO., L’t’d, London 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 













Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St. New York _ 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wi 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel syecially interested in it.) 


ASPARAGUS NOTES. 


BY EMILY THACHER BENNETT. 





It is believed that asparagus was culti- 
vated for atable delicacy nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, and that its use originated 
in Greece. Inthe classic tongue of Hellas 
the name signifies a bud not opened. All 
the nations of Europe know the plant and 
garden production by a name of this sig- 
nification. 

As Cato, writing about 150 years B.c., de- 
scribes asparagus culture by the Lomans, it 
was similarto the present mode of growing 
the shoots. He manifestly knew that wild 
asparagus cultivated in rich and moist soil, 
would become succulent as desired. Other 
Roman writers particularize asparagus and 
its culture. Pliny states that at the sea- 
port of Ravenna the plant was so finely 
produced that three shoots weighed one 
pound. 

In later times English gardeners have 
felt satisfied if they raised six shoots aggre- 
gating a pound, the stems being eight or 
nine inches long. 

Dr. Pickering’s ‘‘Chronological History of 
Plants,” with a certain Bostonian nicety, 
states that “sparrowgrass” is a British 
name for asparagus. The lack of aclassical 
similarity in orthography isin peculiar con- 
trast to sound, in these terms. It is proba- 
ble that children invented the former. 

Pickering also says that this plant men- 
tioned by Augustus and Pliny, has not been 
found native or naturalized in Greece, but 
that itis enumerated among the esculent 
plants of Egypt, and that its roots have 
been employed medicinally. 

Thunberg observed asparagus under cul- 
tivation at Jeddo, Japan, where it was 
called Kirkak-kuse. 

The early appearance of asparagus in the 
Botanical Gardens of Bombay, where it is 
known by a name that signifies an exotic, is 
attributed toits probable introduction by 
Europeans. Thus it may have been brought 
to America by the colonists, altho it appears 
to be native among our seashore wastes and 
sands, . 

Botanists universally agree that from the 
wild plant, Asparagus officinalis, wherever 
indigenous, this favorite vegetable in cul- 
tivation hascome. It belongs to the large 
order of the Liliacew, which also owns the 
onion and garlic. 

It is supposed that asparagus culture in 
Britain began with the Romans. Gerard’s 
‘*Herbal,’”’ of 1597. mentions five kinds of 
asparagus, and “that manuring had in- 
creased the size of shoots to the thickness of 
a swan’s quill.” 

Dutch asparagus, famous for large shoots, 
at the close of the seventeenth century was 
the variety preferred in England. It was 
red-topped, and by the Hollanders grown in 
a trench holding an under layer of decayed 
seaweed, bedded mainly with sea-sand. 

Austria is now famed for fine asparagus 
growth. Gardenersin that kingdom were 
the first to lay light sticks over the beds 
when the shoots appear. It is now well 
known that the growth is thus promoted 
and rendered of a softer texture than if 
more exposed to wind and chill. 

Asparagus dishes are doubly valued on 
Russian tables for their rarity. Not infre- 
quently, as we are informed, have the un- 
eaten ends from the cuisine of higher classes 
been sold by cooks to greengrocers who 
trimmed and colored them in imitation of 
buds, tying a few new stalks with them to 
sell as fresh bundles. 

Some seasons ago a German farmer with 
great success adopted a plan for asparagus 
cultivation used at Montmartre, near Paris. 
It was grown on ridges between which were 
trenches two feet wide. Along these wo- 
men easily passed in order to eradicate 
weeds from the plants. No agricultural 
salt is used in this manner of growing for 
the first three years. After that, when the 
first cutting is made, the soil is drawn away 
from the roots and strong rotted manure 
packed among them. 

On the island of Jamaica asparagus 
growth is so semi-spontaneous that shoots 
may be cutin twelve months after seeds 
are planted. It is recorded that, in great 
inundations of the sea at Friesland in 1825, 
growing asparagus, onions and celery 
some time submerged were not injured, but 
** never were they finer than in that season.’’ 
At the same time, vines and berries on the 
shore bore salty fruits. Daily irrigation is 
deemed the chief essential ‘af asparagus 
oulture at Bengal. 

At the mouth of the Spaniah river Uru- 








mea a slip of land about three feet above 
high-water mark is widely known as the 
“Asparagus ground of St. Sebastian.”’ Its 
soil is alluvium and disintegrated sand- 
stone, warm from the hills above. There 
no especial preparation is requisite for 
planting. What we call “Giant aspara- 
gus’’ would be “‘ second rate”’ at St. Sebas- 
tian. 

It is interesting to be told by skilled cul- 
tivators that a ‘‘ bed’”’ formed of genial soil, 
properly drained and managed, may con- 
tinue productive thirty years! ‘No clayey 
soil can produce luxuriant shoots without 
much labor and alteration. An error in 
asparagus culture is not to leave every 
season sufficient sprouts to develop herbage 
and ripen seeds.’’ This plainly, by Nature’s 
rule, strengthens the roots and prepares for 
the growth of spring. 

We read of the Emperor Drusus that 
when he required something swiftly done, 
he said: ‘‘ Let it be done more quickly than 
asparagus can be builed.’’ Who does not 
know how this delicacy mey be spoiled in 
cooking! 

In the past season the discovery of *‘ two 
new enemies of the destructive asparagus 
beetle,’ in France, is welcomed. One is 
known to be ‘‘an internal parasite.’”’ As 
this beetle has no native insect destroyer in 
this country, an importation of the French 
parasite is suggested. 

In reality asparagus is scarcely a nutri- 
ent. Its pleasant office as an edible is more 
truly that of an appetizer. Its properties 
are mildly medicinal. Formerly, doctors 
said that it was good to eat asparagus at 
the beginning of the meal; that it then 
refreshes the liver, spleen and kidneys, 
putting the body in an agreeable state”— 
a good deal, surely, for the beginning of 
dinner to perform! Again, medically, this 
plant is good for the eyes and beneficial in 
scorbutic and dropsical symptoms. It is 
not good for the gout. Once it was thought 
that asparagus root applied to a tooth in 
extraction would avoid painfulness. 

BROOKLYN, L. I. 
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BUTCHERS’ OFFAL FOR PIGS. 


THERE is a woful lack of economy in the 
feeding of butchers’ offal to hogs. It isnot 
a bad nor unwholesome food itself if its 
characteris understood. The pig is a car- 
pivorous animal, and a certain proportion 
of blood and other butchers’ offal is not 
bad for him. But this is a very concen- 
trated,heating food. If given all it will eat, 
the pig is made feverish and loses half the 
benefit it should gain. Probably if the 
butcher thinks to give his pigs anything 
else he throws in some corn, another heat- 
ing and concentrated food. It is no wonder 
that hogs thus fed are particularly liable to 


cholera. There is nearly an entire lack of 
bulky foods to distend the stomach, or 
those that furnish material for bone and 
muscle. Milk with bran or oats should 
form a part of the feed of all hogs. If this 
rule were attended tu disease of any kind 
among swine would be very rare.—Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she beame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 


BEEBE 
Furnaces and Ranges, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 








The New _Beebe Hot-air Furnace. strictly ftirst- 
class, Gas Tight, Self-cleaning—Powerful Heaters. 
Is unsurpassed by any furnace made. Has every im- 
provement, Send for price list. 

JANES & KIRTLAND, 


1346 Broadway, New Yerk, 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is the 
best of all coughcures. It allays inflamma- 
tion of the throat and speedily removes irri- 
tating mucus from the bronchial passages. 

Mrs. L. P. Cutler, 47 North Washington 
sq., New York City, says: ‘“ When I wasa 
girl of 17 I had a cough, with profuse night 
sweats, and Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
me. I have recommended this preparation 
in scores of similar cases.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold all by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cashmere Bouquet’ 
‘Totlet Soap § Rerhume, 


\anurious Asting, refined 





a 


Autumn Planti 


For imperative reasons in favor of p 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS g TAR 


and SHRUBS and RHODOp 
and for catalogues and Plating pat 
apply to 


Parsons & Sons Co, 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 


OWEN P. McDONALD 
FLORIST, 


63 West 14th Street, - gE SOL 
NEW YORK, 


» ate de 
HINDERCORAS, 


The only sure Cure for Corns, 8to pain. 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Drugeista Histor eee 


PARKER'S GINGER TON( 


From ite combination of valuable medicines, 





























WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 


FR. BECK & CO., Jf 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPCRTERS AND EXPORTERS 
* Oo 


WALL 





Weare now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own man 
ture andthe BEST examples 


of 
EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equak 
led in beauty of design, treat 
mentand color. 

We invite an inspection. Ee 
timates furnished for entire 
interior decoration. 








EF 


an 


BHT 


PAPERS, 











Also the only manufacturers in the United States ot m= 
THE CREAT SANITARY jn elisa 
Wall Covering, § =: 
; m 
Over > 
= 
Approved by the Best Sanitary Expert re 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. ae 
Branch Show-Rooms, Atchison, 
Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. Mal Tt 
NEW YORK, Pam, 
pslene 
WE ARE = 
Tor 
HEADQUARTERS. | = 
Gen 2 
" : = 
SEND FOR OUR 1] 





The Unexcelled Fire Works C0» | 


9 and {| PARK PLACE 


CAMPAIGN HAND-BOOK 


1888. 


a 
fj 









NEW YORK, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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prose & Blackwell's 
PRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Bi aie from English Fresh Fruits 


—_ 
ALD, AND REFINED SUGAR, 


- sRE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 








<——__—‘ TRAVEL. 














TheSanta Fe System =a East. 


wonderful railway system, claiming 8,(00 
sie on ay has just opened its C Srease and 
Kansas Cit line. In construction it ranks as 

‘beat built rallrond in the United States.” The hea 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a Sein 
line having aon oan nome 


saaneree of safety of auy railway train on e:rth. The 

ticket agents 

vied with tickets ve this line. 
paseage on these trains. 


ik MAN 


WACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OSTA MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 


aga Hise ue \ VR 
Fae ern Gt es Pay 












! at, ROCK ISLAND & PECIFIC Rt 


lines and branches include CHivAGO, 
om MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DEs pxonrne, COUMOIL BLUFFS, mus. 


fs im Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 

Guches, elegant Dining Cars. magnificent Pull- 

ot man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Y Joeph, Atchison and ) Reclining 
AR Quit Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 





Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 

“Great Rock island Route.”* 

West and Southwest from Kansas City 
Pras to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
WNMEINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 

TANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
4 beyond. Entire passenger oustpmnens of the 


manufacture. All safety ap- 
Blanes and modern improvements. 


, ihe Famous Albert Lea Route 


Southwestern Minnesota, and 
oon Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
The and many other towns and cities. 


Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
Por ti and other Southern points. 


Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
® ee, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


—EST.JOHN, £. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen Manager. “Gent Tit. & Pass. Agt. 
ae CHICAGO. 


—_HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
ORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK. 


PAM & DeREVERE Pros. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor's Restaurant, 
a) Corner 1) th Street, New York 


































Ris THE SING: , 11 
La ieee Lis i 


ean- 
liness, Durability and Ch lied. 
MORSE BROS.. Proprietors. oe Mass. 


MORRILL’S 
Grub and Canker Worm 
Exterminator. 


THE ONLY SURE PREVENTATIVE 


FROM 


The Ravages of Bugs and Insects on 
Fruit and other Trees. 


IS EASILY APPLIED AND INEXPENSIVE. 
We Guarantee it to give Full Satisfac- 
tion in Every Particular. 


Put up in Rae from 1 pound to 400 pounds. For 
price-list, circulars, etc., address 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO,, 


146 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














GLENWOOD 


Ranges, Parlor-Stoves 
FURNACES 








Were giventhe Highest Award 
At the great Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston, 1887. 
For Cooking and Heating ae please the most ex 
acting: for Beauty of Design and Fineness of Finish 
they suit the most critical. 


ASK yous. DEALER For THEM, 
ACTURED 


WEIR STOVE ‘CO. TAUNTON, MASS. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 
One Month.. .... 3 © #£ One Year......... $3 00 


Three Months.... 7% Two Years....... 5 00 
Four Months.....100 Three Years..... 700 
Six Months....... Four Years....... 
Nine Months. . Five Years.. 10 


2 25 
Singie Copies 10 cents. 
° CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each 


ostage to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additionai. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 

comareee AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


i rn will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment ts made. 
Sample Copies Free upon Ap atoansion, 
2 Make ali remittances payable to t der of TH 
INDEPENDENT. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order. Bank Check, _— - TORE, Express 
Money Orders. or Registered Le’ 

a Notes being  ~ ee to , are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 
SUBSCRIB BERS are requested to renew two or 
ree weeks previous to the a of i. Sub- 
penne that no loss of numbers may occur 
SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street 
are ‘our var agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDEN?, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save 4 
very handsome percentage of money by ord sring from 
our Club-List. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


a cereamencny eo’ Page& Business Notice 

CEIED. cococcocosccsqnoss BO.) 1 CEERO.....cccccece ccosvces 

4 times one monthk).. 
“(three ° 











im 
4times (one month).. 
13 “ (three mon iiajae “113 
6 “ (six = 98 six Ibe 
52“ welve “ 52 “ Featve” » heck 
READING NOTICES........- ONE DeaLaB PER AGATS 

LINE, EACH TIM 

FINANCIAL NOTICES.. > ae PER AGATB 





LIGIOUS NOTICES...... ...-- Fr ) 

ARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not as four lines 
$l. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 

Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New Vork,. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making ‘t quite orna 
mental. They will be deltvened at our office 
en om receipt of a —' each, or 

it ( ) to P. O. in the United 











postwaid 
States on the receipt ¢ at one dollar each, 





TO THOSE WHO ARE NOT SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue InpgrenpEeNT is conceded to be the foremost religious jour- 
nal of the country. The London Spectator and Pall Mali Gazette 
call it such, The The Adver- 


tiser, The Sunday School Times refer to it in a similar manner, President 





Springfield Republican, Boston 


Patton, of Princeton College, recently so characterized 


it in address- 
ing the students at the opening of the college year; some proclaim, others 
admit, and no one denies the pre-eminence of Tur InpEPENDENT asa religious 
newspaper. The best religious writers of the country are among our con- 
tributors. They include a score of Bishops—Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Catholic—Doctors of Divinity in every denomination, the Presi- 
dents of our leading colleges, the most distinguished professors of our 
theological seminaries, Jewish Rabbis, etc., etc. Our religious departments 
are of positive value to ministers, scholars and laymen of every creed and 
denomination. In “ Religious Intelligence” is recorded everything of im- 
portance that occurs in the religious world; “Missions,” “Biblical Re- 
search,” “ Sunday-school,” and “ Ministerial Register,” as the titles indicate, 
are departments of special religious or theological interest. 

The literary features of Tue INDEPENDENT are in no way second to its 
religious features. In this field also our contributors are unsurpassed. 
Some paper has said that Taz Inpepenpent publishes more good poetry than 
any magazine or periodical in the United States. Be that as it may, we 
certainly spare neither effort nor money to secure the best poems by the 
best writers in this and all countries. During the past six months we have 
published poems by “Carmen Sylva” (Queen of Rumania), J. G. Whittier, 
R. H. Stoddard, E. C. Stedman, Sir Edwin Arnold, Joaquin Miller, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Margaret Deland, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edith M. Thomas, 
Edmund Gosse, A. Mary F. Robinson, and many other well-known poets. 
And we have published within the same period literary articles by T. W. 
Higginson, James Payn, Andrew Lang, Maurice Thompson, R. H. Stoddard, 
Isabel F. Hapgood, Jean Ingelow, Joaquin Miller, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
In 


For 
this department we have two editors and nearly a score of editorial con- 


H. H. Boyesen and others. Our list of story-writers is equally eminent. 
this connection we must also speak of our department of “ Literature.” 
tributors, each in his special line. Every book and publication of promi- 
nence gets its due notice and criticism in this department. We devote from 
three to six pages to this department weekly. 

There is still another feature of Tue InpEpenpent that calls for special 
mention. It devotes a large amount of space every week to the discussion, 
in its editorial department of “Financial ” and in its contributofs’ columns, 
to the most important political, financial and economic questions of the 
hour. We have just concluded the most important series of Tarift 
articles that has appeared anywhere, the value of the series being largely 
due to the fact that we gave in each issue one article by a Protectionist and 
one by a Free Trader. Among those who contributed to this series during 
the summer were Congressmen Reed, W. C. P. Breckinridge, Lodge, Wilson, 
Long, Professors Sumner, Perry, Thompson, Richmond M. Smith, Editors 
Godkin, Porter, Henry George and others. The above indicates what we 
are doing in the field of politics and economics. 

There are several other departments for which we may saya word. Of 
our department of “ Fine Arts” it is enough to say that it is edited by Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer for this country, by William C. Ward for England, 
by Agnes Farley Miller for Paris, and by the Countess von Krockow for 
Germany aud Austria. Tue Inpepenpent, of all papers not trade papers, 
whether weekly or daily, is the only one that has a department of “Insur- 
The information which 


this department has contained in regard to sound and unsound Life Insur- 


ance.” 


This department is edited by a specialist. 
ance has won for it a national reputation. The department, indeed, speaks 
with a recognized authority on all insurance matters. 

There are a dozen other departments to which we have not alluded. 
Each of these is edited by a specialist or specialists. “Science,” for instance, 
is edited by a number of professors, each one writing on his own branch of 
science. No less than fifteen editors and editorial writers are represented 
We ask those who 
are unfamiliar with the character of the paper to look this number through 


in the columns of Tue InpEpenpent each week. 
carefully and then read our terms of subscription below, and then 
decide to give us at least a “Trial Trip.” Try Te InpErenpEnt for a month 


and you will take it for years. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 
$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months; “Trial Trip,” 


of one month for 30 cents. Sample copies free. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever varies. A marvel of purity.strength 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 

nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
20wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMP ANY, 106 Wall 8t.. HR. ¥. 


J APANE SE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
witheut Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 

SEND SEVEN TRADEMARKS OR WRAP- 
PERS AND GET A HANDSOME 
SET OF © Arps: 

FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield. Mass. 


Before buying a BOILER investigate the 


“FURMAN.” 
<\W>: 


FIVE YEARS IN USE. En- 
dorsed by Leading Archi- 
tects and Steam ae 

h 1s 
THOROUGHLY 


Fitters. 
RELIABLE, EASY TO RUN. 


oe IN SIXTEEN SIZES. 


Book on Steam Heating mailed free. 


Sh". H rendeei M's 00, Geneva, N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal LE. the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
oak useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 








A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM 18 TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORIO.” 
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STE 
STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


BROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warchouse: 26 J ohn Street, New York. 








GRANITE IRONWARE. 
BROILING, BAKING, 
O R BOILING, PRESERVING, 
LIGHT; HANDSOME, 
WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 


The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen 


Manufactured only by the 


. St.Louis StampingCo.St. Louis 


For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and 
House Furnishing Dealers. 








Cook Book and Price List Free on Applications 
Be Sure to Merion this Paper. 





THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


GLOVE - FITTING 
Corsets. 


NEVER HAVE BEEN 
EQUAL TO PRES- 
ENT MAKE, 

MORE POPULAR THAN 

EVER. 


A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 
SHORT, MEDIUM 
AND EXTRA 


LONC. 
TWELVE GRADES. 
HIGHEST AWARDS 
GUARANTEED. 
THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST FOR 
QUALITY, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., NEW YORK, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


MITCHELL VANCE CD, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: S36 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th 8Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


w. « B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, ana 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
‘ixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
ydrants, Street Washers 











etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 





A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


MRK OO 











BAAIOG 


CS Sa = 
25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been full 
ited and indorsed by thousands of eae 
our grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him pore 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, ~ 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 
































‘. Buit No. 1. 
2 Terry, $62 
_ Plush, 68 
bs s. C. 
3 Small 
: & CO., 
S) Boston, 
pests. Mass, 
SOLID SILVER 
Exclusively. 
MARK. 





Whiting Mfg Co.,| STE 


SILVERSMITHS. 


The above trade-mark, to be found only 
on SOLID SILVER, is a guarantee of 
quality as absolute as the Hall Mark of 
England. 

Unique and appropriate WEDDING 
GIFTS, in every variety of treatment 
known to the silversmith’s art. 










**HOME EXERCISER?! fr Brain Workers 
and Sedentary People; Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A comp’ nlete gymnas ium. T: nkes 

up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
~ tific, durable, ¢ comprehensive, cheap Send for circular. 

“Schools for P hysical and Voce! Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 Sth Ave. N. Y. City 
Prof. D. L. Down, Wm, Blaikie, author of 

“ How to get Strong,” says of it: | never saw 
any other that I liked half a as well.” 


A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
» 27 Sudbury St., 
> Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


ROOF PAINT. 


A MECHANICALLY FPIRE-PROOF PAINT CON- 
TAINING NO CHEMICALS. 


Is practically an elastic ames cement and will out- 
wear any other Roof paint m 
Colors are Bright-Ked, Red. _ and Roof-Slate 
—can also make other shades to order. 
My price is only 40c. per gallon in barrels. 
WwM. A. HOLMES, 


No. 7 India Street, Boston, Maas. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


FINE 
(22) SHOES. 


wunes=* ~=—.287 FULTON ST., 


ED Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ele 





Betebiiehed 1780 














The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole ef each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 








acepeereet oT 
are completely KSI 
feet fit. t. pAddress ress, stating Connens 

25 Kilby g St, 





REVERSIBLE COLLAR. ©O., 
Mass. Illustrated Cataloeue free, 














WHY MPR ie 


SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE Alps. 


Beautifully illustrated. Charmingly written, 


fully bound. Large Octavo, Full Gilt, Gilt Edges, 


Price, $3.00. 


“As fascinating to 1ead as Robin: Crusoe: 
charming for the table or the book-case ag 
of spirited drawing well can be.” = 


New Edition at a very low price. The English 
Edition is more than twice the price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS 69, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, oven oe 0, 


CANTRELL' 


Fine Shoes, - 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


RIDING LEGGINS, 





With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


LeBo — cong at Nt 


APPARATUS, 
Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,82 Union 8t., Boston, 


Low Estimates, 
Seni Dott ie Wants Se DOM 

















OVER 7, 000 MILES 
Of steel track in Illinois, low, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST « NORTHWES! 

The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Coun 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting 
Portland, Denver, San Francis? 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 
ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tab! Jeg and 
full information, apply to any Ticket Dl 
address the Gen’i Passenger Agent, Chicago 





2 WHS, Ho. WEED, | cae, "alton 
VICTOR set 
Highest grade known. Illustrated 
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Tus InpEraespEnt Parss, 33 TO 43 GOLD STREET WEAR FULTON STREET 



















1823-188 Columbus Avenue ba , 







